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PREFACE. 



The work here offered to the American public 
was published a few years since by the Directors of 
the College of Jully, and has been adopted by the 
University of France. The translation has been 
made under the impression that it might prove a 
useful book for students, and for readers in general 
who feel an interest in such subjects. We have no 
English book embracing a comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, elementary and didactic view of the his- 
tory of philosophical opinions ; and the present work 
seemed to the translator to be, on the whole, the 
best that could be adopted to supply the want. The 
expositions are in general clear and adequate, and 
the spirit of the work is just and candid, compara- 
tively little affected by systematic bias. 

The space devoted to Oriental Philosophy is per- 
haps too great, and out of proportion with the rest of 
the work ; only it may be said that it is a subject of 
some curious, if not of intrinsic interest, and the sour- 
ces of information respecting it are less generally ac- 
cessible than those which relate to the other portions 
of the history of Philosophy. As to the rest, it will be 
perceived that the work gives a sitnpVe ex^Q»L>aft\i ^ 
Oriental systems, without going mto XYv^\\\«wrj ^2D^ 



IT P&KFACE. 

historical questions respecting their authors^ their 
antiquity, and their relations to each other: ques- 
tions which have been discussed with much learning 
and acutcness, and with different conclusions, by va- 
rious authors, among the most recent of whom is Rit- 
ter. 

A thorough, comprehensive view of the philosophy 
of the Christian Fathers is a thing hardly to be ex- 
pected in a work like this* It connects itself in so 
many respects with so many and nice theological 
questions, as to require an extended volume for any 
complete and thorough treatment of it. Some gen- 
eral views on the leading points are all that is at- 
tempted* 

In preparing these volumes, the translator has ven- 
tured to insert into the body of the work som^ no- 
tices and expositions which he thought should prop- 
erly make a part of the work, and which at all events 
will make it more complete, and may add to its in- 
terest and value for the student of English Philoso- 
phy. Thus, between the articles on Spinoza and 
Leibnitz, he has interposed a notice of Cudworth, 
Henry More, and some others ; and between the ex- 
position of the German and that of the Scottish phi- 
losophy, he has inserted an account of the views of a 
considerable number of English writers, from the 
time of Locke to that of Reid, whose works form an 
important part of the history of English Philosophy* 
All these insertions, as well as au occasional note 
^^ two, are included in brackeUi. 



PRXFACB. T 

The original work ends with the account of the 
system of Raid. The translator has added an Ap- 
pendix, in which he has attempted to bring down the 
history from the time of Reid to the present day, on 
the same general plan as the rest of the work. How 
delicate and difficult a task he has undertaken, will 
be best comprehended by those who are most thor* 
oughly acquainted with the subject. Besides the 
writings of the authors of whose views he has attempt- 
ed an analysis, he has made use of all the assistance 
which other (critical and historical) sources could 
supply. Those who are familiar with these sources 
will perceive what his obligations are : a more par- 
ticular acknowledgment would be scarcely possible, 
and is not necessary, except that he should say he 
has in some cases relied wholly upon the authority of 
Tenneman, Erug, or Damiron. He hopes that no 
material mistake or error will be found in his state- 
ments, as he is certain he has endeavoured that they 
should be clearly and fairly made. 

C. S. H. 

Unironity of New-York, Nov., 1841, 
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PSBUMINABT BEFLECTIONS. 



Chriatiim Views respecting the Origin of Science. 

If, as the most ancient recollections of the human 
race attest, man originally received the truth by rev- 
elation from Grod, man must, from his origin alsOf 
have been intelligent and moral ; he must have pos- 
sessed at the commencement of his existence those 
notions which constitute the intellectual life, as well 
as those which are necessary to the preservation of 
the physical life. And, since reason is essentially 
active, it must, in exercising itself upon this fund of 
primitive cognitions, which are not the product of its 
own activity, at an early period have wrought out 
an explanation of things more or less analogous to 
what we designate by the name of Science. 

The character of that primitive science, so far as 
we can judge of it through the veil of sixty centuries^ 
was determined by the concurrence of causes pecu- 
liur to that constituent epoch of humanity ; for that 
epoch must have been governed in some respects by 
laws different from those which have governed the 
subsequent periods ; periods, not of creation, but sim- 
ply of development. 

In the first place, independently of sacred historyf 
h is philosophically probable that primitive tWMv,''«S«^ 

B 
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had ju8t drawn his life from its first source, would 
possess a wonderful decree of energy and organic 
activity ; and it may also be conjectured, from the 
intimate relation between organization and intelli* 
genccy that the intellectual force corresponded to this 
nigh degree of vital energy, and that a great power 
of intuition was then the endowment of humanity. 

But, whatever were its primitive faculties, humani. 
ty was not the less in a state of infancy ; and thif 
state has necessities peculiar to itself. Take two 
infants, the one endowed with the liveliest intellect, 
the other belonging to a race the most idiotic ; the 
former, no less than the latter, requires to be subject- 
ed to the regimen of education. Such must h«ye 
been, such was the condition of humanity. Sacred 
history teaches us that man at first formeci with more 
perfect beings an exalted society. He conrersed 
with superior intelligences at the same time that be 
lived with inferior creatures. As an intellectual be- 
ing he was no more solitary than as an organic be* 
ing : there was neither break nor chasm in the com- 
munications which united the different orders in the 
hierarchy of beings. 

Sin broke up this primordial society. There re- 
mained, however, some relics of it as long as rela* 
lions of this kind were necessary to the first educa- 
tion of humanity. Under this supernatural tuition 
it must have been' initiated into secrets which it 
would not have penetrated by its own intelligence. 
But this higher knowledge, and the means of actioo 
corresponding to It, must, at the same time, through 
the abuse of which it was capable, have placed at 
the disposal of man an immense destructive force. 
The perversion of this kind of knowledge must needs 
give birth to crimes which our thoughts are eearoely 
st/e to represeaU 
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Li the plans of Providence, which makes the catas- 
trophes of physical natare concur with the necessities 
of moral government, the Deluge, that baptismal pu- 
rification of the earth, had for its object to abolish 
not only that gigantic corruption, but probably, also, 
the science which rendered it possible, and to bury it 
in the ruins of the Old World. 

Accordingly, after the Deluge we see humanity 
recalled at once to the state of simple faith. The 
human n^ind recommenced. In this light, in partic« 
ular, the patriarchs are presented to our view : such, 
likewise, was the character of the Jewish people, 
firom whom one day was to spring the Divine devel- 
opment of the primitive revelation, and whose spe- 
cial mission, on this account, it was to preserve the 
deposite of this revelation free from all alloy. It 
was needful, therefore, that they should be eminently 
a traditional, and not a philosophical people. 

But in other countries of the East philosophical 
conceptions soon arose. Some of them, and, above 
all, the primitive philosophy of India, appear to as- 
cend to an epoch so near the Deluge ; they exMbit, 
at the same time, such a character of grandeur and 
elevation, as to make it scarcely probable that in the 
midst of their physical wants and of their continual 
eonlSicts with the animals and the forces of a disor- 
dered nature, men could so rapidly have risen to 
speculations so lofly if they had not been supported 
hy some relics of the anterior science. In what 
way was this scientific tradition handed down ? We 
are entirely ignorant Yet always, in hearkening to 
the philosophy of the Vedas, one seems to hear the 
echo of a great voice which sounded out in the pri- 
meval world. 
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Division ofihe History of Philosophy* 

Sbttino oat from the ancient conceptions of 
India appears to have heen the cradle^ the history of 
philosophy, as it nnfirfds itself, may be divided into 

FIVB PERIODS. 

I. The period of the Oriental Philosophy, which 
embraces whatever is known of the speculations of 
the human mind in India, China, Persia, ChaldeSf 
Phcenicia, and Bsypt. 

II. The period of the Grecian Philosophy, which 
b^ns with Thales and Pythagoras, ana continues 
to preserve its distinctive character down to the time 
of Sextus Empiricus, towards the end of the secoiid 
century of the Christian era. 

III. The period which embraces the first five ceo* 
turies of that era : laying out of view the purely Qtn» 
cian movement, which was coming to an end, two 
principal &cts predominate in this period ; namely, 
first, the change wrought by the propagation of the 
Oriental philosophy, and its fusion with the nxMt eU 
evated portion of the Greek theories ; secondly, the 
rise and development of the Christian philosophy. 

IV. The period of the Middle Ages. Christiaa 

Shilosophy in this period divides itself into two 
ranches ; the one has some analogy to the Oriental 
speculations ; the other, and more important, has its 
roots in the Greek philosophy, and is known by the 
name of Scholasticism. On the confines of Quristft. 
anity appears the Arabian philosophy. 

Y. The Modem period, or the philosophical move- 
ment which succeeded to Scholasticism. It begins 
in the fifteenth century, particularly in Italy, and ex- 
tends to the present time. Its three principal cen- 
ires havQ been England, France, and Germany. 
It should be observed, thai iVie e^^\A V9fiX\si^v»d 
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ted form intellectual rather than strictly chronologi- 
cal periods ; they correspond less to spaces of time 
precisely determined, than to grand developments of 
the philosophical spirit. The one often begins be- 
fore the other is ended. Ttie philosophy of India 
did not die on the day of the birth or of the death 
of the Greek philosophy ; it has been perpetuated to 
the present day. The Old Greek philosophy had 
stiU its expounders at the time when the Grseco- Ori- 
ental philosophy was springing up, and when the 
Christian philosophy was making conquest of the 
human mind. The abstractions of the Scholastic 
philosophy maintained a kind of inert and passive 
power long after the activity of the minds which 
opened the new routes had begun to display itself 
in another sphere. 

Tiiese epochs, besides, notwithstanding the pro- 
found diflferences by which they are distinguished, 
are intimately connected. In the history of philoso- 
phy we see, first, the influence of the East upon 
Greece ; then Greece disengages itself and proceieds 
alone. At a later period the East and Greece unite 
for mutual support in the Roman world; and the 
Christian philosophy, although it has its own proper 
basis, is seen borrowing methods and conceptions 
from both. These three philosophies, in their turn, 
act upon the Middle Ages ; and, finally, Modern phi. 
losophy should not forget that all the laborious and 
earnest schools of the Middle Ages formed, as it were, 
a great college, in which the modern mind has receiv- 
ed a fruitful, because a strict and severe education. 

B2 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

ORIXIITAL PHIL080FHT. 
PRBLIMQTiJlT OB8BRYAT10M8. 

UNDxm the name of Oriental philosophy is c 
monly ioduded two orders of ideas, which ougl 
be carefully distinguished, since tlKi^ are to be 
ferred to two different aspects of the human mii 
In the first place, among many cultivated nat 
of the East we find at the remotest antiquity a si 
number of conceptions, which, howeyer diversi 
certain respects, form, nevertheless, in other relati 
^ a sort of homogeneous intellectual whole. For 
' the one hand, they fall within the same circle, 1 
ing for their scope and object the explanation of 
primitive formation of things ; and, on the other hi 
these genetical speculations present the appears 
less of artificial combinations than of rapid intuiti 
the first gleams of philosophical thought. These 
designate by the name o£ primordial eonceptums, 
is not easy to discriminate very precisely among 
documents of the Oriental nations that which fo 
this primitive philosophy, because it is intima 
blended with doctrines preserved by popular tr 
tioD, and is frequently enveloped in poetic and m 
ic symbols. In reg^ to these we shall there 
limit ourselves to some general notices. 

In the second place, philosophical systems ma; 

discovered in the East which reveal another agt 

the intelligence. They embrace a great variet; 

questions, and evidently exhibit traces of labor 

investigation. Pure intuition be^VxM \a ^veld to : 

^oiag, and pohmicM aoon takiw ite ^^kaiM ^ 



I 
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frank and simple utterance of the primordial philoa- 
opby. These syatems constitute what we call the 
phihsophical deoelopmeni, 

China, Persia, and Egypt form, as it were, the 
three angles of a luminous triangle, within which the 
Oriental senixis exerts its activity, and of which ChaU 
dea and India occupy nearly the middle. 

Neither of these angles, in the actual state of our 
historical knowledge of the Oriental mind, presents 
any traces of a philosophical development on a large 
•cale* To find this we must go to India. TMs 
magnificent country, which extends through every 
degree of temperature, from the icy summits of the 
Himalaya to the burning seas of the Poljrnesia, has 
been the scene of a vast and bng-continued philo- 
sophical conflict, of which some monuments have al- 
ready passed into the domain of Buropeeui science* 



INDIA. 

I, PRIMORDIAL CONCEPTIONS. 

Historical Notices^ 

India has been subject from the remotest antiqui- 
ty to the domination of ectstes. The Brahmins, or 
sacerdotal caste, possessed a body of doctrines, par- 
ticular branches of which have been connected to- 
gether into divers philosophical systems. 

The most ancient writings in which to investigate 
the primordial philosophy of India, are the sacred 
books known by the name of the Vedas, which is a 
Sanscrit form of the Sanscrit word vidga, sciencBf 
law. The Hindu legends attribute their compila- 
tion and collection to Vyasa. 

Ti&iy ca/i0ctiaaw distributed into fo\a\MGii&^ Ttt^ 
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vene; 1I10 

the third, Sftma-Vedif pn^vnlkai UB tD be 

the fiMVtl^ Atbsma, VtmgkBtl 

Veda eoapriM a fgtmmk tmo 

fmff flBd mnsoepli or 

After O 
doctriM eooeeiMig God, the craelwB, llto 
lie reletkoe to C|od-«one the 
oompriee a mjlhoiogical theogoojr end 
These BoeBi» abo attriholed to Vyan, are 
in number* ^^ 

The thud plaee is asrigned to the geoat efivtf 
historical poens : liie Bamsjaai in vUoh an «K 
bratod the asploits of Ramst ud whid^ they oOTr «^ 
composed by Yahniki; the Mehshhirati, oe«ftt9ril 
fay VfMs, who hss here sung the hsroieiwia rfftp 
Koaroos and the Fuidous, two fkmilieB briQiyrie|'1ll 
the race of the duldren of die Moon. The fih^jp^ 
Tat. Gito, of which SeUegBl hsa gifen a Lathi tnm 
ktion, is a phikMophical epiMide of the Mafaehhareto* 

Lastly, the Manam-Dim ui flhestra, or eoBsetlefc 
of the Lawsof Ifeni^coniidetee theserieeofeeerei 
books to which the phikieophy of the ffindns wMT 
originally consigned. But tte doctrine ef the ftftffr 
is the sooree of most of the ceneepdons odnMltf 
in the other and hUer sacred books. These taflM^ 
were only emanations from die philoeopfay of fUtti 
prototype, and pn>bably, also^ more or less oomipies 

1. Brahm ensted etemalhr, the first snhetancie ^'i 

infinite— the pure unity. He ezistod in lowiineei 

shadows ; riiaidows, benose Brahm was a being liU 

detemnnate, in whom wMMng dindoai hsdl X^ a^ 

pmred; bai tfasae shalMia 
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being is itaelf light. Brahm is represeated also as 
originally plungeid in a divine slumber, because the 
creative energy, as yet inactive, was, as it were, 
asleep. 

2. When he came out of this slumber, Brahm, 
the indeterminate being, of the neuter gender, be* 
came the creative power, Brahma, of the masculine 
gender. Brahm became also the light, determinate 
intelligence, and pronounced the fruitful Word which 
preceded all creation. 

8. There came forth besides from the bosom of 
Brahm, the Trlmourti : Brahma, the creator, Vich- 
nu, the preserver of forms, and Seeva, the destroyer 
of Ibrms, who by this very destruction causes the 
return of beings to uaity and their re-entrance into 
Brahm. But the Trimourti does not develop itself 
in Brahm until he has produced another principle, 
Maya, of which it is now necessary to speak. 

4. In Brahm there was originally existent Swada* 
or the golden womb, the receptacle of all the types 
of things, when he produced Maya, maUer or illusion, 
the source of all phenomena, and by means of which 
individual existences made their appearance. Maya 
existed at first as a liquid element: the primitive 
water, which in itself has no particular form. In 
Maya reside three qualities, goodness, impurity, ob- 
scurity. 

5. From the union of Brahm, which contained 
the types of all things, with Maya, the principle of 
individualization, and under the influence of the three 
qualities, resulted the whole creation. But the uni- 
verse existed at first in two original productions, 
which were, so to say, the two great germes of it ; 
these were Mahabhouta, which is the condensation 
of all souls, all the subtile elements, and Ptad^^ti^ 
vhJch ia the coadeaaadoa of all the gtoaa ^^^cc^s&^a* 



■nag aU tlie gBDBvaid tbe haonu isoein putiei 
Pnudjjapftd wm tfani the prinaitive naiit who, difi 
faiiinelf into tw€», produced man and woman. 

7. Haaan aooli are wfaject, at also tbe | 
llwmnlfe% to the uniy e wa l kw of tninwnignu 
vludi cinnaiafi in paanng mccettively into bo 
maote or kai perfect befoie being iinally united to 
gnat aonly AtBHu Tbe object of iei^g;ioQ is to 
ome more &TOiiimble transmigiations, or to abr 
tihe dwation of them, or to secure even a oom| 
fwrmptinn from them, provided one has folkywed 
perfect idelity the prescriptions of tbe Vedaa. 
WMttiiMi of the BOol with Atma oonstitntes its ] 



We obsenre here, once for all, that the doctrio 
transmigration is common to all the philoaopl 
schools of India, of which we are to give an ez| 
tion. Each school has far its olject to fomisl 
Its teachings an eflfectual means of deli?eianoe i 
the neoessi^ of transmigration. 



The phflosophy of the -Vedas has been often 
gaided as a ligoroos system of Ptotheism. Bu 
the first place, there are many strong reasons 
believii^ that these ancient books have been inte 
kfed by the Brahmins ; and, in the next place, 
groonds on which this charge of pantheism rests 
by no means unassailable. Must the strong ez| 
akms which occur in the Vedas, and which repre 
God as the sole being, and creatures as illusory^ 
real beings, necessarily be taken in an abac 
sense? May they not have a relative meaning, 
mgtdfy merely that creatures have only an imper 
B derived, a sort oC UDiwi\i^n% ia cmM^rana 



Oodf who abne po wawB i caa^jiMj and perfecd^^ 
truth and reality of heiiigf Siioilar Ibnno of e** 
pression are met with even in Chriitian writero the 
farthest removed from pantheiflOL Do we ikH e^T* 
speaking of God, that feeble mortab are all before 
his eyes as though they were not? Tbe wjadeal 
Oriental senius, with its bold and vivid laogu«g«t 
might still more naturally adopt these wtroog foraati 
in order to characterize strikingly what we ourselves 
call the nothingness of the creation in the preseooe 
of God, without intending to express pantheism; 
although it is, as to the rest, an unquestionable lact^ 
that these expressions became, in subsequent 9]^ 
tems, the proper and official formulas of pantheism* 

However this may be, it is certain that, starting 
from the. conceptions of the Vedas, which in our 
opinion have been corrupted, we come very soon to 
pantheism properly so called. The Bhagavat-Gita^ 
that brilliant episode in the poem of the Mahabhara* 
ta, devebps the system in all its metaphysical strict* 
ness and in its principal moral consequences. Har* 
ing taken the ground that tbe Infinite is the sole ex- 
istence, and, consequently, the only being that wills 
and acts, or, rather, seems to act, the author of the 
Bhagavat-Grita infers not only tbe uselessness of 
works, but their absolute indiffereilce, or the nullity 
of all distinction between virtue and vice. 

This metaphysical work, which clothes the deduc- 
tions of reflection in the forms of poetry, may be 
considered as forming the transition from the intel- 
lectual state represented by the Vedas to that other 
state which we have designated by the name of phil- 
osophical development. This transiti(» is likewise 
reflected in the Institutes of Menu* 
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don. This learned Orientalia 
edge of the philosophical sysfl 
fountain head. Hie resident 
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suit a gT«at number of Sansif 
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systems in question ; and i 
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Qodf who alone poflsesses completely and perfectly 
troth aad reality of being 1 Similar forms of ex* 
pmaion are met with even in Christian writers the 
fiurtbest removed from pantheism. Do we not say* 
speaking of God, that feeble mortals are all before 
ids eyes as though they were not? The ancient 
Oriental aenius, with its bold and vivid k&nguaget 
might still more naturally adopt these strong forms 
in order to characterize strikingly what we ourselves 
call the nothingness of the creation in the presence 
of God, without intending to express pantheism; 
although it is, as to the rest, an unquestionable fiict» 
that these expressions became, in subsequent sys- 
tems, the proper and official formulas of pantheism. 

However this may be, it is certain that, starting 
from the. conceptions of the Vedas, which in our 
opinion have been corrupted, we come very soon to 
pantheism properly so called. The Bhagavat.Gita^ 
that brilliant episode in the poem of the Mahabhara- 
ta, develops the system in all its metaphysical strict- 
ness and in its principal moral consequences. Hav- 
ing taken the ground that the Infinite is the sole ex« 
istence, and, consequently, the only being that wills 
and acts, or, rather, seems to act, the author of the 
Bhagavat-Grita infers not only the uselessness of 
works, but their absolute indifiererice, or the nullity 
of all distinction between virtue and vice. 

This metaphysical work, which clothes the deduc* 
tions of reflection in the forms of poetry, may be 
considered as forming the transition from the intel- 
lectual state represented by the Vedas to that other 
state which we have designated by the name of phil- 
osophical development. This transition is likewise 
reflected in the Institutes of Menu. 
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The Romaa Catlwlie nteioouiM of Ihe-s 
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tome oontributione to the kuomladg^ of the '|MH0 
phy of Indky when the iavestigadoiM of tke* ~ "^^ 
ta Academy, m Bengal, began giadnaUy to 
new light upon tUe hnportant fiortioB of Ike 
of the humnn mind. BiA the 
the moet acoura t a infarmation whieh 
eeaKs on thia aubject hae beetf fonkhed hj 
Miya of Mr. Colebrook, pabKahed from IMt In 
in the Tiaoiaetiona of the Aaiatie Soeietjr of hm 
Am. Thia learned OrientalMt baa drawn UvknMvt 
edge of the philoaophical eystema of India ftMi'M 
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his rehoiona with the Brahmint, enabled him In 
suit a great namber of Saaacrit woriu^ wUehlM 
interp^ted wkh a rare talent for'eipoflkioii.' -flpb 
shall analyse these easayBf and nive an oQtUnn of #i 
systems in question ^ sm we umll adii aome dlMllPft 
Tationa intended to fimUitate te nndarslandimf^C 
them, and to determine ths&r ehametarisdea*'- ^^ toe 

The Huidus divide philoeof^iiealAmriee llul^i 
classes, orthodox theories, or thoee whieh avrMI^' 
sidered as confo r med to the doetrine of die 'VWUV 
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the sacred books of India a subtle metapbysicsy which 
results in the denial of a material world, and even of 
ail individual existence. 

Under the head of systems which are partly or- 
thodox and partly heterodox belong : 

1. The Sankhya, which consists of two systemSf 
the one retaining properly the name of Sankhya, the 
other being called Yoga. 

2. The Nyaya, which is a sort of logical philoso. 
phy, and the Vaisechika, which is closely connected 
with the former, and is a physical philosophy. 

The systems of the Djainas and the Buddhas are ar- 
ranged in the category of systems entirely heterodox. 



FIRST CLASS. 

8TSTEM8 CONFORMED TO THE DOCTRINE OF 

THE YEDAS. 

1. HIMANSA SYSTEM. 

I Historical Notices. 

The ancient doctrine, which is particularly desig- 
nated by the name of Mimansa in order to distin- 
|l guish it from the new Mimansa, more specially 
known under the title of Vedanta, is attributed to an 
aothor of the name of Djaimini. It is comprised in 
i^horisms or soutraSf which are said to have been 
pat in form and arranged by some of his disciples. 
As they are very obscure, they are commonly accom- 
panied with commentaries, the most celebrated of 
which are those of Sabara-Swami and those of Kou- 
marila-Swami. 

The object of the Mimansa w lo ^ve t>\V^ Vs^ 
aeuu of which the Vedas may be cotiec?^! Nsi\Sit- 

C 



pratadi Mid the tnie leiMe of re?ektioD aecni 
■eised. It is dirided into two parts : the one 
tical, Karma-Mimansay which treats of works 
other theological, BrahnMuMimansa, which n 
to points of belief. 

Avoiding more particular details of this cat 
cal philosophy, which constitutes a sort of the< 
cal jurisprudence, we remark upon the folk 
points: 

1. In respect to ite me(hodf each case is tr 
under five heads or topics, very analogous t« 
method of many of the Scholastic philosophers < 
Middle Ages. 

2. In respect to the source* of knowledge, th 
mansa admits that verhal communication or 
mony alone can lay the foundation for a duty. 
Vedas contain a supernatural testimony ; but, \h 
this revelation, there exist human testimoniec 
these, in so &r as duties are concerned, are coi 
ed in the traditions of the ancient sages, pres 
from age to age without interruption. The 
tion must, however, be substantially conformed 
Vedas, and, in case of opposition, tradition must 
to the sacred text. 

8. In respect to the notion of virtue, the Mir 
admits,in this first place, of merit, that is to sa} 
invisible efficacy which subsists independently 
OKtemal action that has ceased, and which coni 
in another world to connect the consequence 
aet with its pest cause ; and, secondly, of the i 
ey of sacrifice, as an act of the highest men 
which, as to the rest, has four forms : oblatio 
dea th of a victim, the ofiering of the juice of a 
ealled soma, and, lastly, the destruction of an < 
iSf lAe ilaines. 
^ A a tkeoloeUal tmi cosmA 
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Himaiua the breath of God is r ep reeented as the pri- 
mary Dirine emanatioiiy from whence proceed the 
aouDdi which produce letters. These sounds, these 
letters are, as it were, an ethereal word or writing, 
of which beings are the grosser forms. The Miman* 
la hence concludes that the relation of articulate 
sounds to ideas is not conventional, but original and 
necessary, human speech being itself a reproduction 
of the creative wora. Hence the efficacy of invoca- 
tion aiul of incantation. 

2. THE YEDAIiTA SYSTEM. 

Historical Notices, 

CoLBBBOOKB has postponed the publication of his 
memoir on the Vedanta philosophy, and for want of 
this assistance we must glean elsewhere what infor- 
mation we can find in the most recent investigations.* 
The original sources of this philosophy are the Ou- 
panischads, ancient extracts from the Vedas. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu legends, the founder of this sys* 
tem was Vyasa ; but probably this is a collective or 
generic name given to several ancient philosophical 
masters, and perhaps it represents an entire epoch. 
The legends also give other names, which may be- 
long to the early times of the Vedanta school, but 
in general there is great uncertainty in regard to* 
their origin. Many learned men have thought that 
the Laws of Menu (the Manava-Dharma-Shastra) 
were anterior to the conquest of India by Alexander 
the Great ; and since several passages in this collec- 
tion seem to contain allusions to the Oupaoischads, 
the priority of which is, besides, confirmed by many 
other considerations, they have concluded that the 

» Bee /fiff. Wmditikmanm, de Tbeo\of&iiM!UAN«Ai«i^«^^ 
Bomm, 1883, 
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Vedanta school dates from a still earlier period than 
the code of Menu.* 

Since the Christian era numerous writings hate 
heen devoted to the exposition and defence of this 
philosophy ; it makes a brilliant figure in the wri- 
tings of Sancara, who appears to have lived about 
the seventh or eighth century ; and it has been pro- 
longed to the present day. The celebrated Kam- 
Mohun-Roy» wno died in England in 1883, had be* 
longed to Uie Vedanta school. 

Exposition. 

Man aspires to perfect repose, and seeks, accord- 
ioglyi to attach himself to something fixed and abso- 
lute, that he may be freed from all vicissitude and all 
transmigration. There are but two ways to attain 
this, science and good works. But good worksy 
transient in their nature, can produce only a transient 
satisfiiction ; science, devoted to the contemplation 
of that which passes not away, can alone elevate man 
above all change. 

What are the means of attaining this science 1 
The senses are insuiRcient, for sensation apprehends 
nothing but that which is ever changing ; reasoning 
is insufficient, for this faculty, being in proportion to 
the endowment of each individual mind, is essentially 
relative, and can never be the measure of the abso« 
lute. It is necessary, then, to ascend to the revela- 

• [The date assigned to the Institutes of Menu by Sir William 
JoMs is 880 B.C. A still higher antiquity is attributed to the work 
by Schlefsl, who places it at a period earlier than the Homaric 
poems. The Vedas are supposi'd by Colebrooke to have been com- 
piled in the fourteenth century before Christ, by Sir William Jooat 
in ibe sixteenth. 

Hitter, in his History of Ancient Philosophy, comes to a conchi- 
moo precisely the opposite of the one given \i\ the text; and, is 
mtnermlp rejectB the pretensioiia \o Vk\%u UktMEjuV] «Ai««BR«i\BL%»> 
hMUoftbe UiMMia philoaophy.— £d ^ 
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tioQ of the absolute, imimitable Being ; a reyelation 
preserved from age to age by the mastera of doc- 
trine. 

But, in order that the disciple may be initiated into 
this science, preparatory dispositions are requisite. 
He must divest himself of all desire for that which 
is temporal, whether it be earthly enjoyments, or 
whether it be the happiness, transient at its longest 
duration, which in other worlds will be the reward 
of works done in this in fulfilment of the precepts of 
the Vedas. He must close the gates of his soul 
against all external objects ; recall his senses within 
himself, and become absorbed in pious meditation, 
h fine, he must stir up in himself a strong desire for 
science. As the sick man comes to the fountain to 
cool his burning brow, so the disciple, tormented with 
the burning anguish imposed on man by the eternal 
kw of transmigration, must come to the instructed 
master, bringing in his hand a gift as the symbol of 
the desires of his soul. 

After this preparation the disciple can receive the 
revelation of science ; and that science is all com- 
prised in this formula : Brahma alone exists ; every^ 
iking else is an iUasion. 

The Vedantists prove this capital axiom by set. 
ting out from the very idea of Brahma. He is the 
one eternal, pure, rational, unlimited being. If there 
existed out of him realities, manifold, limited, com- 

S>unded, they must have been produced by Brahma, 
ut the production of them would be impossible ex- 
cept so &r as Brahma possessed in himself the real 
principle of imperfection, limitation, multiplicity — 
things which are all repugnant to his very essence. 
It follows from this that the mind of man in rela- 
tion to truth exiata in two states, the oiie cott^'s^TA* 
is^ to the conditioQ of sleep or dioaimxk^k ^i^ of^x 

C2 
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to that of being awake. When he regards the 
world, men, and himself as beings distinct fron 
Brahma, he is in the state of dreaming, he realiiei 
phantoms : when he recognises that Brahma is ere* 
rything, he rises to the waking state, and science ii 
this awaking of humanity. 

The images which man perceives in the illusion oi 
dream-state of the intelligence, may aid him to com- 
prehend how nothing exists but Brahma. He is like 
a mass of clay, of which particular beings are thi 
forms ; the eternal spider, which spins from its owi 
bosom the tissue of creation ; an immense fire, from 
which creatures ray forth in myriads of sparks; 
the ocean of being, on whose surface appear and 
vanish the waves of existence; the foam of the 
waves, and the globules of the foam, which appeal 
to be distinct from each other, but which are thi 
ocean itself. To borrow other images, Brahma k 
like an infinite man ; the fire is his head, the sun and 
the moon his eyes ; he has for his ears the resound- 
ing vault of the heavens, his voice the revelation of 
the Vcdas ; the winds are his breath, universal life 
his heart, the earth his feet. But all these imagoi 
are vury imperfect ; the variety of beings can, at the 
most, bo conceived only as multiplied names of 
Brahma, and these names arc also as false as names 
can be ; for they arc not like words spoken in the 
intercourse of life, but only like the fantastic and 
arbitrary words which belong to the language of 
dreams. 

When, contemplating Brahma through the veil of 

illusion, it is asked how the spectacle of creation 

goes on, Brahma appears at once active and passive : 

active, because he produces the phenomenal trans- 

jSmnationa ; passive, because he ^Vio XtaniCorms ii 

^ ihe same tinae he who la Xiniiifarmfc^ T&mi 
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ttanslbrmations follow a diminishing progreMion 
from more perfect to less perfect, that is to say, the 
dMtinctive forms which constitute the illusory world 
are more and more definite. Brahma desired to be 
multiple, and he produced light. The light desired 
to be multiple, and it produced water. The water 
desired to be multiple, and it produced the terrestrial 
or soHd element. The more visible things are, the 
greater is the predominance of forms, and the more 
intense is the illusion. Brahma sees, but is altogeth- 
er invisible ; the human intelligence sees, but, invisi- 
ble in its essence, it is visible only in the qualities 
which affect it ; the material eye sees and is visible; 
(he forms of things are visible, but see not. 

But when we come out from the state of illusion 
and contemplate the universe, all forms, all names, 
all distinctions vanish, and we perceive no longer 
anything but substance, without distinction, without 
name, without form, the pure unity where the know* 
ing and the known are identical. 

When man has attained to this superior knowledge, 
he is at once freed from all error and all ignorance : 
from all error, because error is a particular affirma- 
tion which implies the distinction of beings; from 
all ignorance, because in affirming Brahma he affirms 
everything. 

He is free, likewise, from all sin and all possibility 
of sinning, as well as from all obligation whatever, 
because all these things suppose the distinction of 
right and wrong, which does not exist and cannot 
exist in Brahma. 

He is freed from all activity, because activity sup- 
poses two terms : something that acts and something 
acted upon, a duality which is illusory, since it is the 
negation of the unity, the absolute VdQDL\it) ^l iS^. 
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1. Tftc VedkEA poiJoaephT is an exhibcciQB «f 

bfts zinen a oomojece JbmaLa of ic A'«; ike itsabhi 
of ri&=.::jeisc< v!k5ch hav« sioce Keen imfegioeid Imm 
to^rjd nc±!ng rmdamentmL 

2. I: is Terr clear that. frvMn the proc <i Mi fci tbUovw 
efi Irr ihz Yedania phikisophT. pantheisa tt a rtikaH 
ifiOE^aafv lesuju Refoane' to admit as an uhin^ 
tpjin aijd an articLe of simpie beiiet tbe exutmee «f 
a>iii::^=.: cr finiie beings, it would rest tkb iralli 
GZLj on decKDSsranoa. Bjt the eiements of ilw 
OEXEourm^oQ can never be drawn from the onbr w^ 
tioc i: admia— ibe notion of the abaoiuie« which ioH 
jhies in iiae'.f nothing nniie. 

3. In orvier to aroid misooRception of the VedaA» 
tut raasonicf. it most not be forgotten that this phi* 
kwjphj ecploTs simoitaneottslT two langtiagca« tha 
lacg-vsage of illusion and the language of scienoew 
Ffoni heooe result seiieB of pro^ouiions* which art 
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SECOND CLASS. 

8T8TBH8 IN PART CONFORMED, AND IN PART C< 
TRART TO THE DOCTRINE OP THE TgDAS. 

These systems are : 1. The Sankhya. 2. 1 
Nyaya, with the Vaisechika. 

1. THE SANKHTA. 

Kapila, who is regarded as the founder of this a 
teniy is represented in the Hindu legends sometii; 
as one of the seven great Richis or &uits that ema 
ted from Brahma, sometimes as an incarnation of 
god Vischnu, the preserver of forms, or of Agni, 
ffod of fire. To him is attributed a colle^ioo 
Soutras or aphorisms, distributed into six books. ] 
the most complete exposition of the Sankhya doctr 
is the Karika, a work of small extent, in a naetri 
form, and divided into seventy-two stanzas. It I 
been the text of a great number of commentaries. 

By the name So^nkhya is also designated the d 
trine of the Yoga-Shastra, whose origin is carr 
back to a mythological personage named Patandj 
to whom many celebrated works are attributed. 

We shall speak first of the Sankhya of Kapiku 

Expoiitiomm 

Sankhya of KapUa, 

As the word Sankhya signifies mumber^ it has bi 

thought to furnish ground for the conjecture tl 

there was more or less of analogy between this s 

tem and the Pythagorean, in which numbers play 

important a part. But what we know of the Sankk 

doctrine does not confirm this conjecture. The n 

of the word signifies reasomn^, dkUbetaiion ; and 

is mon probable this deiK>m\nauoiiii^iA^\i^^^ 
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by the founder or by hie dieciplefly as to a syatem em- 
inently founded upon the legitimate ezerdae of rea- 
son. 

However this be^ the object of this system, as of 
all the doctrines of India, is to lead by science to be- 
atitude, either during life or after death. It contains 
two parts, the one metaphysical, the other logicaL 

Metaphysics of the Sankhycu 

Science, as conceived in the Sankhya, comprehends 
the knowledge, 1. Of the first principles of ail thinn ; 
2. The comhinatioDS which result therefrom ; 3. The 
consummation of all things. Such, at least, are the 
three heads under which the several parts of this 
doctrine may be arranged. 

Cff the fast princvpUs of all things. 

Of these there are twenty-five : 

1. Nature, Prakriti, which is the root of all things, 
matter primordial and indeterminate, which may be 
perceived in itself, and which may be certainly in- 
forred from its efiects. 

2. Intelligence or the Great Principle. It is the 
first product of Nature, and in its turn has produ- 
ced other principles. 

3. Consciousness, or the sentiment of self. This 
is the Intelligence individualizing itself. 

4-8. Five suhtUe particles or atoms, derived from 
the individualized Intelligence : they are, as it were, 
the first form of individuality, its most delicate en- 
Telope, imperceptible to our senses. 

1^19. Eleven organs of sense and activity. They 
are derived also from the Consciousness. Ten are 
internal, five of sensation and five of action. T^^X 
unite in one internal organ, fee\m%^ wwrnaa^^Vv^Sfl^ 
mt aace the seat of sensation and tia© ^iwswiv^^ ^ "'^ 
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20-24. Five eUmaiU which proceed fitmo the fi 
■ubtile Darticles : the ethereal fluid, which is nn 
reus ; the air, which is sonorous and tangible ; fii 
which adds to these two properties that of colou 
water, which possesses, in addition, savour ; and, lai 
ly, the earth, which, besides the preceding propi 
ties, has also that of odour. 

25. The &w/, Atma, which is eternal, immateri 
unchangeable, individual, multiple, sensitive. 

Such are the twenty.five principles of things. T 
Soul implicated in the folds of Nature is Um idea 
the Universe, in which all these principles preNOt 
crowd of diversified combinations. 

Of ike combinations of the principles of thmgSt or i 

Universe. 

The various combinations from which result tl 
universe constitute three sorts of creation : elemei 
ary creation, the gross creation, intellectual creatio 
Creation elemeniary or personal. One of the piJ 
cipal objects of the philosophy of Kapila would pro 
eriv be to explain how the soul becomes individu 
Individuality, according to this system, may be a 
prehended under a form which envelops the so 
and to which the name of subtile or incorporeal pc 
son is given. This primordial form is iridepende 
of the gross elements which compose the body, ai 
consequently, it results only from the union of t 
intelligence, the consciousness, the five subtile par 
cles, and the organs which are attached to thei 
This order of creation is called elementary, becau 
in the formation of the incorporeal person, the ev 
lution of the principles does not extend beyond t 
elementary rudiments anterior to the formatioii 
gross bodies. 
Gn»ts or corporeal CTtaJtum. Ttesk^yMidu^yiti 
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eomprehends bodies formed of the five sensible ele« 
meats, is divided into three worlds : 

Above is the world of goodness, where virtue pre. 
vails : it is inhabited by beings superior to man. 

Below is the world of obscurity or illusion : it is 
inhabited by beings inferior to man. 

Between these is the human world, where passion 
predominates. It is the theatre of a misery from 
which the soul will never be delivered till it shall have 
attained to freedom from its union with the incor- 
poreal person. 

Intellectual ereatwn. It comprehends the different 
states of the understanding, which may be clogged, or 
rendered incapable, or satisfied, or perfected. 1 . The 
clogs of the understanding are error, presumptuous 
opinion, passion relative to objects of sense, envy, ha- 
tred, and fear. 2. The incapacity of the understand- 
ing comes from imperfection or injury of the organ- 
ization, as blindness, deafness, etc. 3. The satis- 
fiiction of the understanding has its source in such 
opinions and convictions as afford tranquillity, but 
which, not being grounded upon the knowledge of the 
true principles of things, can never work out the final 
deliverance of the soul. 4. The perfection of the 
understanding is to be found in the various means by 
which it is prepared for and attains to science, which 
alone secures salvation from evil. 

In order to comprehend tho theory of the mind, it 
must be remarked farther that it possesses eight at- 
tributes, which are divided into two parallel but an- 
tipathic series. 

Virtue, knowledge, calmness of sense or impassi- 
bility, power, which is the ability to work miracles : 
these are of the nature of goodness. 

Sin, error, incontinence^ infirmity, ox 'w^^iiftxifisi^x 
are of the nature of darkness. 

D 
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Thii mixture of opposite qualities produces the 
state of passion and misery which is the conditioii ol 
man. 

Such are the ideas of Kapila respecting the three- 
fold creation. We have seen that three fundamental 
qualities, goodness, passion, darkness, play a great 
part, particularly in the corporeal and in the intel- 
lectual creation. These three qualities, which reside 
originally in Nature or the primordial matter (Prak- 
riti), spread from its bosom through all the orders oi 
creation, modifying various principles, and forming 
the source of multitudes of phenomena. 

Goodness, or the essence of being, whose proper 
influence is to comfort, enlighten, elevate, when con- 
sidered as in the corporeal world, predominates in 
fire, which for this reason tends, as we see in flame, 
to rise. Considered as in the spiritual world, it is 
the principle of virtue, by which likewise the soul is 
elevated. 

Passion is tyrannical, impetuous, variable ; con- 
sidered as in the corporeal world, it prevails in the 
air, which is in a natural state of agitation, and it is 
the cause of the transverse movements of the wind- 
In the world of spirits it is the cause of vice, which 
may be conceived in a transverse movement of the 
wind. 

Darkness, heavy and resisting, considered in the 
corporeal world, prevails in the water and earth, 
which for this reason tend to fall or gravitate down- 
ward. In the world of spirits it is the cause of stu- 
pidity, which is the depression of the reason. 

These three qualities, though opposite, concur to 
the same purpose, as the oil, the wick, and the flanie» 
although contrary substances, concur in the produo* 
iuw of the iight wluch is diffused {torn a lam^. 
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C^HieJmal end or consummation of all things. 

Salvation is the being set free from the bonds in 
^hich nature has enveloped the soul. 

The soul becomes free from these bonds by rec- 
ognising that they are nothing but phenomena or ap- 
pearances. 

Thus, it begins by recognising that the gross ele- 
ments are sotinething purely phenomenal. This done, 
it is freed from the illusions of body ; nevertheless, it 
is still enchained within the subtile (incorporeal) per- 
son through which its individuality is maintained. 

But next it recognises successively that the prin. 
ciples which enter into the composition of the incor- 
poreal person are likewise nothing but illusions : 

In the first place, it perceives that the organs of 
sensation and of action, and the five subtile particles, 
that is to say, that which constitutes the organism of 
individuality, are nothing real. 

But it is still implicated in self, in consciousness, 
which is the internal form of individuality. From 
this it is in like manner enfranchised. 

There then remains no longer anything but the 
root of individuality, the intelligence, which, as a par- 
ticular form of matter or Prakriti, is still something 
determinate. But yet, inasmuch as it is still a form, 
it is also to be conceived as something phenomenal. 

Disengaged thus at last from all which produced 
the subtile person, the soul is set free from all the 
bonds of nature. 

Thus, by the study of the principles of all things, 
science conducts to this definitive, incontrovertible 
sole truth : neither do I exists nor anything which 
pertains to myself. All iudWiA\ia\ ^i5\"a\ft\\cfc Sa "^ 
dream. Such ia the enfranchUii^g Xt\\V>ci\ 
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Logic. 

Kapila admits three sources of human knowledge. 
'^The knowledge of sensible objects,'' says the Kuri- 
ka, '^ is acquired by perceptioiu Induction and rett* 
mming conduct to the knowledge of things which es- 
cape the senses. But when a truth can neither be 
directly perceived nor inferred by reasoning, it is to 
be derived from revelation." 

Does Kapila admit the revelation of the Vedai 
merely to avoid running counter to received opio- 
ions ? Or, rather, does he resort to it as a means 
of filling up, by truths deemed incontestable, the 
chasms of his system, when the two other sources 
are at fault ? Or, finally, is the human reason in his 
system really composed of two orders of knowledge 
of diverse origin ? We do not undertake to answer 
these questions. 

Perception corresponding only to sensible objects, 
and the theory of the principles of things comprising 
a multitude of assertions which the senses can nev- 
er verify, the philosophy of Kapila rests ahnost en- 
tirely upon induction. By combining the difierent 
eiamples of induction cited by Colebrooke, we may 
reduce to the following formula the character of this 
philosophical process in the Sankhya system : Induc- 
tion consists in transforming that which panes In 
the sphere of human experience into general laws o( 
the universe, that is to say, in making anthropology 
the measure of ontology. 

It is by this process, in fact, that Kapila attempts 

to establish his theory of material nature and of the 

soul, Prakrid and Aima^ the two cardinal points ol 

his whole philosophy. 

In reaped to the first po\nl,Vie\«.^tt ^'«Tk>3Bib ^Tia- 

dple that tb» eflect sabttsU mXeiU^t \o >^ ^y^mii&a 
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of the cause, that is to say, what we call an effect, 
being only an emission of that which is contained in 
the cause, existed already before the emission itself 
took place. This principle is proved by' examples 
taken from the circle of human experience. The 
oil is in the seed before it is expressed ; the rice is 
in the husk before it is extracted, etc. Kapila con. 
eludes from this principle that everything which ap. 
pears, everything which is distinct, is nothing but an 
emission, a manifestation of that which is contained 
in a general cause, in Prakritu 

He concludes also, by induction, that this general 
cause must be indistinct, indeterminate. We see 
that every determinate form is an efiect proceeding 
from something which is indeterminate, at least rel- 
atively so. Thus a porcelain vase comes from some- 
thing anterior, a mass of clay, which has in itself no 
determinate form. Every form, then, of the gener- 
al cause, everything distinct, is an effect ; the cause 
anterior to the effect is indistinct. 

The foundation upon which Kapila builds in es- 
tablishing the evolution of his original principles ac- 
cording to the order of succession above seen, ap. 
pears to be induction or inference drawn from anal- 
ogies of human experience. We know that observ- 
able effects preserve less analogy to their causes the 
farther they are removed from their source; from 
whence it results that their order of succession is rep- 
resented by their different degrees of conformity to 
the cause itself. Now the great first cause, Prak- 
riti, being indistinct, its first and most immediate ef- 
fect should be one with the least definite representa- 
tion of form, the least individuality. Such is the na- 
ture of Intelligence as compared with self-conscious- 
ness, in which latter the delermmalVoti \^ trox^ ^- 
tiact, Self'Conaciouanesa^ in its tutu^ \a aotoeJ^^ 

D2 
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less dcfijiitc than the subtile elemeots; and thus oo 
to the gross elements, which have a form so distiod 
as to be perceptible by the senses. 

With respect to the soul Kapila proceeds in a sim- 
ilar manner. His way of proving the existence of 
the soul is this : a bed is destined for some one to 
sleep upon, a chair for some one to sit upon. Gen- 
oral i zing such cases, he affirms that the whole col- 
lection uf sensible objects is for the use of some dif- 
ferent and forttign being : this being must be the souL 
Ah every Rpectuclc supposes a spectator, so the vis* 
ible world supposes an observer of it, and this observ- 
er is tlic soul. So, again, it is matter of experience! 
that when a desire is common both to sages and to 
the mass of men, the satisfaction of that desire b 
|HM$fible. Now all men aspire after the termiiift- 
tion of all vicissitude, the destruction of everything 
changt^ahlc ; that is, all long for repose, for absolute 
abstraction. There must therefore exist a being ca* 
pablo of tius absolute abstraction, and, of course, de- 
tachod from all qualities. This being is the soul. 

Kapila proves also, by various inductions* that 
souls are imiltiple and numerous. These inductions 
ri'sult iu this general formula : birth, death, virtiwsb 
vioos, happiness, misery, functions and actionsp are 
not ideutieal and simultaneous among all living be- 
in^ a:^ I hey would bo if one and the same soul aoU 
mated all Kxlies. 

rrooei\iini; from previous conclusions, he proves 
the si>j4 to Iv at ouoe unproducod and unproductive, 
h i^ t;:K*re:iieii, since it is as diiferent from Nature 
a< ::.r |vrv^-iver is t'rom the visible object, and can- 
IK I i!u :vioiv Iv an emanauon from Nature: it is 
i;iipro.:.:i*^\e, uucreaiive, because it is destitute of 
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OhservatUms. 



Although the Sankhya enumerates twenty.five 
priDcipleSy it admits at bottom on)y two. Material Na- 
ture and the Soul, both real and substantial principles. 
Although the various principles which emanate from 
nature are purely phenomena^ yet nature itself is not 
represented in the system of Kapila as an appear, 
ance, but as the substance which supports the ph^ 
Domena. Hence the doctrine of the Sankhya is a 
dualism. 

But it presents a combination of ideas found in no 
other systems of dualism. In the latter the spiritu. 
al principle is the active, the creative principle, while 
the material principle is passive. In the Sankhya, 
on the contrary, the Soul is passive and unproduct- 
ive ; Nature alone is fruitful ; it is the only principle 
of generation and of action. Other dualist philoso- 
phies conceive spirit under the notion of unity, mat. 
ter under that of multiplicity, of division. With Ka* 
pila matter is the unity ; real multiplicity does not 
exist except with respect to souls, which, eternal and 
imperishaole, form a universe of spiritual atoms, 
where no original unity is found. Thus the con- 
summation of all things is, on the one hand, nothing 
but the return of the phenomena into the material 
unity, and, on the other, the freedom, the complete 
development of spiritual multiplicity. Finally, dual- 
ism has almost always preserved, in the notion which 
it has formed of the uncreated spirit, some idea more 
or less modified of God. This idea disappears alto- 
gether in the doctrine of Kapila. 

This system was a protest against religious ideas. 
Kapila puts one portion of the orthodox doctrine in 
contradiction with another portion. K u'^qcas^ \it^- 
oept of the orthodox religion Bays, S\a.^ \^ ^\»^t^<' 
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ted victim ; but the general law says. Do harm to no 
living thing. He insists upon the insufficiency of 
religious practices compared with the supreme effi- 
cacy of science. Sacrifice, the most excellent of^ pb 
ous actions, procures, even according to the Veda% 
only a finite reward, since the gods themselves per- 
ish, together with the universe, at the epochs of its 
periodical dissolutions. ** Many thousands of Indru 
and other gods have vanished in successive periodic 
vanquished by time, for time is difficult to conquer." 
Science, on the contrary, by conducting the eoui ta 
the state of complete abstraction, frees it from the vi- 
cissitudes of time, and produces, not a transitory and 
relative, but an unchangeable and absolute happinesii 
And, since science is the only means which condiioei 
to this definitive state, it follows, in the last result^ 
that virtue is at the bottom nothing but the simple 
development of the intelligence, and that actions aie 
indifferent. 

Yoga Skastra, or the Sankhya o/PatandjalL 

The doctrine of Patandjali agrees in a great many 
points with that of Kapila ; it is sufficient to note tho 
principal points of difference. 

In the first place, Patandjali recognises a Grod who 
formed and governs the world. *^ God, Iswara, the 
supreme Ruler, is a soul distinct from all other sonlsi 
inaccessible to the evils which afflict them ; indififer« 
ent to actions good or bad and to their consequenceti 
and to the ephemeral thoughts of man, which are but 
as dreams." Infinite and eternal, he possesses om- 
niscience, and was the instructer of the first created 
beings, the divinities of mythology. 

Kapila, on the contrary, expressly denies the ex- 
jstence of an infinite being who formed and ^vemi 
the universe. ** If detached iToow n&Vax^^ ^i^ ^goDifib^ 
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fected by oonsciousnesa and the other principles, he 
would have no motive to create anything ; if enchain- 
ed in nature, he would not have the power," This 
is the first point on which the Sankhya of Kapila and 
the Yoga Shastra differ. 

Secondly, although absolute abstraction is the com. 
mon object of both systems, they still difier both in 
respect to the notion of this state and in respect to 
the means of attaining it« With Patandjali, complete 
abstraction is the a^rption of the soul into God ; 
with Kapila it is simple liberation from the bonds of 
nature. The practices of devotion, which have for 
their object the subjugation of the mind and the body 
—the mind by withdrawing it from every particular 
thought, the body by preventing the senses from dis- 
turbing the self'Collection of the mind — are in the 
doctrine of Patandjali the most effectual means of at- 
taining to absorption into God ; while Kapila consid- 
ers philosophical investigations as the best prepara- 
tion for the supreme knowledge by which the soul 
obtains its entire deliverance. 

2. THE NTATA AND YAISESCHIKA STSTEMS. 

Historical Notices. 

The author of the Nyaya philosophy, or the phi- 
losophy of reasonings is Gotama ; the author of the 
Vai8eschika,or p\n\osophy odndividttaliUf, is Kanada. 

The text of Gotama, which is a collection of apho. 
risms or soutras, divided into five books, and the sou- 
tras of Kanada, have given rise to a multitude of com. 
mentaries, in which the object has been either the ex- 
planation of these works entire, or of special portions 
of them, or to furnish matter accessory to the doc- 
trine which they contain. 
Although the Nyaya system ia a s^EX/^ta ^ V^^ 
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and the Valieachika t phyi!«Bl philoaophy, tho latUi 
it coDudered u the complemeDi of the tbrmer it 
certain respecta^ nnd on tarn account ihey are co«b 
mouly conjoined. n 

E^otition. 
The Vedu preacribe the following method ia tie 
rtudy of troth : the ouaieiatLin or jiToposilion, which 
is the designatioii of a ibiDg \iy its proper uame.that | 
ia, a revealed term ; tlien thb defmition, which deter- J 
tniDeatbecharecteristicqualiticauf ihe subject ; ttdjj 
laatlj, the mvettigation, which discusses the dedlQ 

Thi* method, however, is not perceivable, at leut * 
not clearly and precisely, in Oolebrooke'a e&posilim 
of tho syatem of Gotama. Perhaps his expoaitim 
embraces only what relates to ihe third and most im- 
portant part, aamely, invettigaliim. 

However this may be, Gotama enumerates sixteen 
logical categories : 1. Proof; 2. The Object or mat- 
ter of Proof; S. Doubl ; 4. Motive; 5, Example; 
e. The Truth demonstrated ; 7. The regular Argu- 
ment ; 8. Reduction to the Absurd ; 9. Acquisition 
of Certainly; 10. Debate; 11. Conference or Inter- 
locution; 12. Controversy; 13. Paliacioua Asser> 
tion; 14. Fraud and un&irCanslriiction; 15. Futile 
Reply ; 16. Defect in Ailment. 

This enumeration may, for easier recollection, bs 
divided into three parts. The first ti-eats of proofi 
that ia, of the principles which constitute it ; the sec- 
ond comprehends everything relating to the objecti 
of proof; the third refers to what may be called the 
orgnnization of prooft. 

Prindph of fnoj. (First category.) ProofjCOB- 
eidered ia its principVea, ma^ \ie Av<\Ae4 Wlo four 
kinds: l.Fenxptim; 1. iiuluciun,«\ac:ti~uc&^bB«> 
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aorii: ODoaM|iwid» wbes^it Mecaii froai eftet to 
csMMe ; antanwfant, when it ifcueandi Aam cum to 
elbct ; aaalQgottiy whea it is ba«ed upoo inilogiet; 
8. Comparimm ; 4. ii^CmuituMiy whidi embnoM ref^ 
elation and traditioii. 

Respecting the notioa of eanse, it shcmld be re* 
marked that Ootama admits tfafee sorts of canscs : 
the cause direct or iDtimate»a8y for instanee, the wool 
in relation to cloth, of whidi it is the matcnrial; the 
cause mediateorindiiect,as thecardioffof thewboly 
which concurs in the fiibrication of clom ; the cause 
iDstrumentai and concomitant, which is neither direct 
nor indirect, as the craft which subserves the &bri* 
cation of the cloth. 

OljeeU rfTprorf. (Second category.) 1. The first 
and most important object of proof is the soul. The 
supreme soul is one ; it is the seat of eternal knowi* 
edge ; it is the creative, or, rather, disposing princi- 
ple of all things. Individual souls are multiple. The 
proof of the existence of the individual soul of every 
man, as distinct from his body, results from his pes- 
sessing particular attributes. Knowledge, desire, 
volition, etc, are characteristic attributes, and not» 
like number and quantity, common to all substaooes. 
The individual soul, present wherever the body trans- 
ports itself is for this reason infinite, and it is eter- 
nal also; for that which is infinite is necessarily 
eternal. 

2. The second object of proof is body. Without 
speakine of bodies which exist in other worlds, ter^ 
restrial bodies are either produced by the a|^pregation 
of atoms, determined by an unknown cause, or by 
generation, which comprehends four classes : vivip- 
arous ; oviparous i worms and insects engend e red 
by fermentation ; and, lastly, planta «tki|g»92«R& Vr^ 
gernmmtioDs 
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imply that an elephant and a grain of sand contain 
eBch an infinite number of parts, and must, conse- 
qaently, be equal in extent. From whence it must 
id concluded that the mind necessarily decides for i 
itoms or simple, and, therefore, unproduced parts ; 
for production cannot be conceived, according to 
Kanada, except as an aggregation. Thus substan- 
ces are eternal in the conditiom of atoms, although 
transient as aggregates. The five other categories 
of Kanada are quality and action, which reside in the 
substance ; community, which makes many objects 
appear alike, and which includes genus and species ; 
propriety or peculiarity, which is opposed to commu- 
nity ; and, finally, intimate relation or aggregation. 
We now return to the categories of Grotama. 

&-12. The other objects of proof are : the intelli- 
gence, which is divided into notions and recollections ; 
the manas^ considered now not as the organ of the 
flenses and as a substance, but as the instrument of 
intelligence ; activity or determination, which is the 
cause of virtue and vice ; faults ; transmigration, or 
the condition of the immortal soul when it passes 
from one body which dissolves into another which 
is reproduced ; retribution ; punishment ; and, final- 
ly, salvation or deliverance, which the soul attains 
hy distinguishing, in meditation on itself, its own es- 
sence from all the objects which surround it. 

The organization of proofs. This part may be di- 
vided into three heads : the first relates to legitimate 
and conclusive proofs ; the second to the discussion 
which brings proofs into play; the third to false 
proofs or sophisms. 

dmditunu of legitimate and conclusive proofs. 
(Third, fourth, and fifth categories of Gotama.) 
These are the doubt which is expieaaeA \s^ \V«i \fi«w. 
tkm of the question ; the motive ot te^Aotk \ ^^u^^a 

B 
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example, which is a point upon which, in a c 
yenjf both parties are agreed, 

(Sixth category.) The truth demonstrated 
is recognised either universally or individually, 
hypothetically or by concession. 

(Seventh category.) The regular or comph 
gument : this is a syllogism composed of five 
hers : the proposition, the reason, the examp 
application, the conclusion. The following is 
ample of the Hindu syllogism : 

1. This mountain is burning ; 

2. For it smokes ; 

8. That which smokes bums, as the kitchei 

4. Accordingly the mountain smokes ; 

5. Therefore it burns. 

(Eighth category.) RedueUo ad ahsurdm 
consists in deducing from (false) premises c 
sions manifestly inadmissible, which obliges us 
nounce the premises. 

(Ninth category.) The acquisition of cert 
which is the result of proof. 

Discussum. (Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth c 
ries.) Debate between two adversaries, when 
endMvours to establish his own opinion and U 
vert the opposite. InlerloeuUon or conference 
place between two persons who confer togeth 
the purpose of arriving at the truth. Dispu 
which takes place when one of the controvera 
seeks to overthrow the opinion of his adversary 
out meaning to advance his own proper opinio 

False proofs or sophisms, (Thirteenth, fourt 
and fifteenth categories.) These are fkllacio 
sertions or the semblance of reason ; the rum 
pro eausA ; fraud, or unfair construction, whici 
aisiM either in altering the meaning of words, 
iMking Jilerally what ia aaiii uieXii^ot^m^l. 
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generaliang what is valid only in particular; the 
M\e answer, or that which refutes itself; and, final- 
ly (sixteenth and last category), de&ult of argument, 
or the ground of defeat, whereby discussions are 
brought to an end. 

Observations. 

1. The foregoing exposition, though somewhat dry, 
shows us, even in the centre of the Oriental world, 
in India, that old country of imagination and mystic 
illuminism, a logical system, extended, complicated, 
and elaborate, the existence of which had hitherto 
been unsuspected. The sole cradle of logic, it has 
been commonly thought, was Greece. To explain 
its origin we have gone back to the time of Aris- 
totle, or, at the farthest, to Zeno of Elea. This ex- 
planation has become insufficient in face of the new 
questions which are now to be solved. Have the 
Hindu and the Greek logic a common origin ? Was 
the one derived from the other at the period of the 
expedition of Alexander ; or were fragments of the 
doctrine of the Brahmins carried into Greece, while, 
at the same time, some of the Greek systems suc- 
ceeded in penetrating beyond the Indus? Is it the 
Hindu logic which became Greek, or the Greek lo- 
gic which became Hindu ? Or was it a parallel de- 
velopment, without any influence of one upon the 
other ? These questions are not yet resolved. The 
last supposition appears the most reasonable. 

2. Whatever may be the truth in regard to these 
questions, there are certainly many remarkable points 
of agreement between the logic of Aristotle, which 
has been the type of all European logic, and the lo- 
gical labours of India. The science, as we have seen, 
was divided in the Hindu philosopViy Volo ^t^» Y^\ti« 

cipal parts: the enunciation or propos\uotk«^^ ^^^- 
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of the Hindu logic, we see that the last three propo- 
■tioDs correspond exactly to our syllogism, with only 
this difference, that the first or major term contains 
•Ivays an example. Under this name the dialecti- 
cians of India comprehend either a sensible object, or 
some particular point admitted or supposed to be ad- 
mitted by those to whom the argument is addressed, 
and which in this relation becomes a &ct. By means 
of the example as an integrant part of the syllogism, 
and inherent in the major premise, the general prop- 
osition is not presented except as realized in a posi- 
tive fiict, and thus abstraction takes a body and form/ 
The philosophical idea which influenced such a com- 
bination is certainly not to be despised. 

If we consider the five members of the Hindu syl- 
logism, we shall perceive that it consists of two syl- 
logisms resting on the same major proposition, or, 
rather, the same syllogism constructed in an inverse 
order. Setting out from the third, which is the ma- 
jor proposition, and which is placed in the centre, we 
find successively the minor and the conclusion, wheth- 
er we go backward to the two anterior, or forward 
to the two posterior propositions. There exists a 
remarkable relation between this construction of the 
syllogism and the constitution of the human mind it- 
self, which proceeds alternately by analysis and by 
synthesis. The first syllogism, which begins with 
particular propositions in order to arrive at a gener- 
al proposition, corresponds to the process of analy- 
sis ; the second, which begins with general in order 
to deduce particular propositions, corresponds to the 
synthetic procedure. But, however ingenious in 
theory may be a combination which makes a simple 
argument reflect the two fundamental methods of 
the human mind, it is not the leas ItM^ ^^\%X >^^ Vtr 
dian ayllogiam, which makes the imud U^N^Vm^ 

E2 
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through the sftme route without leamiog anytl 
and to move heavily from drawing so much lugg 
is very inferior as an instrument of discussion tc 
European syllogism, which is equally sure and i 
rapid. The one is like the heavy armour of 
Macedonian phalanx, the other like the light and c 
but strong armour of the Roman soldiers. 

As to the physical system of Kanada, the doct 
of atoms which is the basis of it differs in an ei 
tial respect from that developed by Epicurus, 
latter supposes that atoms, diverse only as to 1 
forms, are identical as to their essence ; and, ace 
ingly, he could not explain the universe excep 
laws purely mechanical, by the laws of motio: 
virtue of which the diverse forms combine or sc 
ate. In the hypothesis of the Indidn philoso{ 
there exist as many atoms, endowed with chanu 
istic properties, and thereby essentially differen 
there are general phenomena in nature. Sound 
ceeds from sonorous atoms, light from luminous, 
so that the primitive formation of aggregates 
not depend upon mechanical laws of motion, but i 
intimate affinities, which tend to bring togethe 
oms naturally analogous, and probably also to ae 
ate atoms that are essentially repugnant. 

Kanada attaches to his atomistic theory a serii 
ezplanationf of material phenomena, among w 
we note the three following points as having a 
relation to modem discoveries : 1. Gravitation v 
cause of the descent of particular bodies ; 3. *] 
there exist seven primitive colours, although, ind 
Kanada places white and black among the nuE 
of them ; 8. That sound is propagated by unc 
tions, raying forth in all directions from a cei 
paioU 
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TfflRD CLASS. 

TIE HETERODOX SYSTEMS OF THE DJAINAS AND 

BUDDHISTS. 

HistoriccU Notices* 

The Djainas and the Buddhists, who agree ia for« 
roally rejecting the authority of the Vedas, are not 
«mply philosophical schools, but religious sects, which 
attack orthodoxy in its source. 

The Djainas are probably the Indian philosophers 
mentioned by the Greek writers under the name of 
Gymnosophists. In India, indeed, they are called 
Digambaras, which signifies devoid of clothes. 

The Buddhists of whom Colebrooke speaks form 
a branch of that religious revolution which is con- 
nected with the name of Buddha, and which is enti- 
tled to a prominent place in the history of worship 
and sects. At a period which is not yet precisely 
determined. Buddhism, the character of which, in the 
present state of historical knowledge, is equally far 
from being perfectly understood, sprung up in oppo- 
sition to the hierarchical constitution and doctrines 
of Brahminism, and maintained against it a long se- 
ries of bloody struggles, which contributed at least 
to give a new impulse to philosophical activity. 

The documents collected by Colebrooke respect- 
ing the philosophical opinions of the Djainas and 
Buddhists are incomplete compared with those he 
acauired concerning the doctrines of the other schools, 
and unfortunately, also, they are not entitled to the 
same degree of confidence. For, finding it impossi- 
ble to procure original documents, he hoja ^oxtcv^d V«\^ 
opialon from the testimony of t]heu ^tb^kcg^ q^^ 
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Dents. In this deficiency of perfectly autheotic sour- 
ces, we must conclude this analytical exposition of 
the Hindu philosophy with some brief indicationg of 
the doctrine of these sects. 

The memoir of Colebrooke on the Djainas and 
Buddhists contains also some glances at other leas 
considerable schools. The Tcharvakas or Lokayat- 
ikas profess materialism, and regard thinking, as the 
product of organization. Other sects, attached to 
the worship of Seevu, resemble in their doctrines the 
Yoga-Shastra of Patandjali ; yet it appears they hoM 
that primitive matter is the product of Seeva, the sols 
principle of the universe. A similar belief is found 
among the Pantcharatras or Bhagavatas, who, as re* 
ligious sects, belong to the worship of Vishnu, 

Expositwn, 

Opinians of the Djainas, Leaving out of view 
what concerns the worship of the Djainas, or the li- 
turgical and ritual part of their doctrine, we notice 
the following opinions : 

1. The Djainas explain the formation of the uni^ 
verse hy identical or homogeneous atoms, the difier« 
ence of existences being only the result of different 
combinations of these primitive elements. 

2. Beings are divided into two great classes, ani- 
mate and inanimate. 

3. The soul is the subject of enjoyment, inanimate 
existences the objects of enjoyment. 

4. Animated beings are eternal, yet still composed 
of parts, because they have bodies. 

5. Animated beings are formed by the four de- 
ments, earth, water, fire, and air, which are them- 
selves aggregates of the primitive elements. 

6. The soul exists in three states : it is either in 
iojidage by its own aclivity, oi lxbeT(U«d>\r| ^^^aL 
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iilment of precepts which are designed to destroy ac« 
tiWtj and the necessity of acting, or, finally, perfect^ 
when all activity has ceased. 

7. The doctrine of the Djainas, in respect to the 
causes which impede or secure liberation, contain 
maxims which for the most part enter into the com- 
mon doctrine of most Hindu systems on this point, 
although they are modified by the peculiar prii^ples 
of the Djainas. 

Opinions of the Buddhists. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the philosophical opinions of the Buddh- 
ists are yet so imperfectly known. The little that is 
ascertained about them enables us to discover three 
schools very far advanced in the career of negative 
philosophy. 

One school holds that everything is vacuum or 
Don-being, and, as it distinguishes different degrees of 
vacuum or non-being, its doctrine has appeared to 
the first Orientalists who formed any notion of it, a 
mere tissue of extravagances. But more lately it 
has been perceived that by void, vacuum, or noncnt- 
ity, it designated immaterial being. It admits no 
other existence than that of mind or spirit, an exist- 
ence which is revealed in reflection. It is a system 
of spiritualism and idealism. 

In the opposite extreme is another school. It pro- 
fesses sensualism and materialism. Its starting point 
is sensation, and it operates upon sensations by in- 
duction ; but at this point the school divides. One 
section holds that the senses perceive external ob- 
jects immediately, and that it is by induction we con- 
clude the existence of the elements which compose 
these objects, that is, of the atoms, endowed with dif- 
ferent qualities, which they communicate to the ag- 
gregates. The other section maiulam^ xViksX XJaa ^rsv* 
do not perceive external obieclaVmtae^VaX^'^OwjX 
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by means of images and intermediate forms, froi 
whence they conclude that the existence of the ok 
jects themselves, as well as their constituent atom 
is to be derived only by induction. Both sectioo 
agree, however, in holding that external objects ha? 
only a momentaneous existence ; that they cease t 
exist as soon as they are not perceived, or, in othe 
wor^, that the phenomena of external objects ar 
perpetually changing; that their component atom 
are perpetually separating to enter into new combi 
nations, whil^ the atoms themselves are the only in 
variable and substantial existences. 

Finally, the third school, overpassing all the bound 
of anterior philosophical negations, admits of no oth 
er real existence than that of self^ which is eternal 
and draws from its own depths all phenomena. Thi 
is individual pantheism, the opposite of other system 
of pantheism, in which self (myself, I), as well as a) 
individuality whatever, are held to be purely pbe 
nomenal. 

The Buddhists conceive the series of phenomeni 
which form both the physical and the moral or huroai 
world, as an infinite, necessary, and fatal chain c 
causes and effects, independent of all governing iniel 
ligence. For them the chief end, the salvation o 
the soul, consists in a state of complete apathy, wher 
all thought is extinguished. 

Observations. 

The philosophical opinions of the Buddhist school 
agree much more than most of the other Hindu doc 
trines which we have reviewed, with the systems pro 
fessed in Europe in modern times. The spiritual 
ism of the first school resembles that of Berkeley 
the principlea of the second co\we\d« \a many point 
with the materialism and «eiia\iaLVi«Bi ^ Qx&mm 
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Ae iDdindoal pantheisin of the third has been repro- 
duced in Crermany by Fichte* 

General Observations on Hie Hindu Philosophy. 

I. We have thus far, with Colebrooke, classed the 
Hindu systems accordmg to their external relations, 
that is, their conformity or opposition to the doctrine 
reputed orthodox. We must now, in recapitulating 
our survey of this great philosophical movement, con- 
nder these systems in respect to their intrinsic char« 
acteristics, by noticing the ideas which have predom* 
inated in them, and given them in some respects a 
sort of unity, and by referring to their fundamental 
grounds the differences which constitute their diver- 
sity. 

II. The ideas common to most of these systems 
are the following : 

1. Of one infinite, eternal substance, which is 
clothed with an innumerable multitude of forms, and 
manifests itself in that collective whole of phenome- 
na which we call the universe ; 

2. Of emanation, substituted for the notion of 
cause, properly so called, or of creation. The idea 
of creation implies giving reality to what did not be- 
fore exist ; the idea of emanation merely implies ei- 
ther the manifestation of what before existed in a la- 
tent state, or the disengagement of a reality before 
existing, but confused with other realities, or the de- 
velopment of what before existed with all its constit- 
uent parts in a germe. These three senses of the 
word emanation express at bottom only one and the 
same idea; 

8. Of matter, considered as the means by which 
individual existences are formed. In most of the 
Hindu systems it has only an apparent ex\al&iic/^\ \xv 
the otberBf maiteTf possessing a rea\ esAX^c^/e^S 
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invisible fource of phenomena^ of everything which 
has merely apparent existence ; 

4. Of an innnite succession of periodical creatioiM 
and destructions, giving to these words the meaning 
they have in the Hindu philosophy. When, by a 
gradual development, the series of emanatioiM haa 
reached its last term, the creation is complete. Thn 
commences a destructive evolution. The emao^ 
tions, falling back one into the other in the inveraa 
order of their development, end by being abaorbad 
into their substance. Then recommences the diviaa 
sleep of Brahma, the inaction of creative power« orp 
according to other conceptions, matter, the aourat 
of all production, returns to its state of indeteraiumi 
tion. As an image of these alternations of prodne- 
tion and absorption, the Hindus have taken the aynu 
bol of the tortoise, which by turns extends and diiam 
in its feet ; 

6. Of a state of abstraction by which the aoolaap* 
arates itself completely from nature, and even of a 
state of annihilation resulting from absorption iito 
the substance : these are considered as statea of par- 
feet repose, supreme felicity, and the defiaitiva ok 
ject of science ; 

6. Of a tendency to absolute indi&rence and ap^ 
athy : a tendency which is conceived as the oona» 
tion of human perfectionment even in man's eaitb* 
ly career. It does not radically exclude all activity; 
for the very existence of Hindu philosophy is proof 
of great intellectual activity. But activity ia adnril* 
ted only as a temporary means ; that is to aay, 1ft 
should not bo displaved except so far as its fiTfiniao 
is necessary to enable the soul to rise to that porfeot 
repose where all activity entirely ceases. 

To resume : the idea o{ ai\\l^,Q{ thai by which oB 
<Ai0^ are one, fad ttniunsvmt,iMQilQi3^^ 
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in most of the Hindu systems over the idea of par- 
ticular, distinct, and individual existences, but even 
^ices and destroys it. One of the two terms of 
creation is absorbed by the other, the finite by the 
iDfioite. 

This characteristic tendency of the Hindu philos- 
ophy is perceptible even in the systems which have 
broken up the notion of the primitive unity by admit- 
tioff two co-eternal principles. Thus, in the doctrine 
of Kapila, all the phenomena which compose the uni- 
verse end by vanishing into the bosom of the eternal 
matter, and souls themselves, however great their 
multiplicity, arrive at an end common and identical 
to them all, of which it is hard to form a conception, 
but in which it is clear that all individuality disap- 
pears ; for the general formula of this state is, neither 
I myself ^ nor caiyihing belonging to me, exhie, 

III. Notwithstanding, however, the analogous ten- 
dency of most of these systems in many respects, 
yet this philosophy is divided by profound difierences. 
Whenever and wherever human reason has attempt- 
ed to solve the question of the origin of things, with- 
out taking for the basis of its efforts truths consecra- 
ted by universal tradition, three routes are open be- 
fore it, three fundamental solutions present them- 
selves: Pantheism, which beholds in finite beings 
only forms, modifications, of the infinite substance, 
the only really existing being ; Dualism, which di- 
vides being or substance between two uncreated prin- 
ciples ; Materialism or Atheism, which in place of the 
Infinite One substitutes a sort of indefinite multiplici- 
ty by the doctrine of atoms, a doctrine which is not 
explicitly brought out in all the systems of material- 
ism, but which lies at the bottom of them all. 

These three conceptions are develo^^dm\V\<^\V\- 
heophy o£ Indieu Pantheisia \ia3 n&Nei X^^sxl "^^^ 

F 
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ced to fonnulas more strict, never been more boldlf 
carried to its greatest height, than in the Vedanta 
school. In this pantheism particular beings are noC 
even simple modifications of the Divine subatanoe ; 
the universe is nothing but the spectacle of hia own 
thoughts, which (jod represents to himself by ooo* 
templating all the combinations which they would 
present if they were to be realized out of hiniMl£ 
The dualistic conception predominates in the San* 
khya school ; and Kanada pursues the materialiitio 
solution of the great problem of tlie universe. 

IV. If we possessed more complete information 
about Hindu views in regard to the origin of human 
knowledge, we should tliero also probably reoogniie 
solutions very difiurent more or less explicitly aoopt^ 
ed by the diiierent schools. 

The Vedantist school, which regards matter ai a 
mere illusion, and with it all the sensible world, and 
which aspires to the contemplation of the absolute 
being, could not seek in sensation for the source of 
human reason. It comes, on the contrary, to a n* 
suit the very opposite of sensualism, to iiluminiMib 
since it completely identifies the intelligence of man 
with the intelligence of Grod, making all the openu 
tions of human intelligence Divine acts. 

Kapila and Kanada stand at the opposite extremn. 
They admit, philosophically, but one primitive ele- 
ment of reason, sensations upon which induction op- 
erates. There is, indeed, in this respect a want of 
harmony, and even a contradiction, between their 
psychology and their systems respecting the univer- 
sality of things ; for in the latter we see brought for- 
ward the ideas of eternity and of infinity, ideas which 
no operation of the mind can derive from senaationi^ 
because no sensation can contain the germe of theok 

If the partisans of \be \ofgBL.€^»M^x«^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Sankhya of Patandjali, had sptematically occupied 
themselyes with the question concerning the origin 
of knowledge, they would have been led to admit two 
primitive elements of the reason : sensations, by means 
of which material substance manifests itself to man, 
and conceptions of a higher kind, which reveal to 
him the Divine essence. Patandjali, in fact, seems 
to have combined the sensualist principles of Kapila 
with the illuminism of the Vedanta school, an illu- 
minism which is particularly reflected in his theory 
concerning the transcendental contemplation where- 
by the soul is absorbed into God. 

V. It would be interesting to know in what order 
of succession the philosophy of India has brought 
forth its different systems. While awaiting the lus- 
torical investigations which may clear up this ques- 
tion, if indeed it can ever be done, we are reduced to 
conjectures. It is probable that the ancient Miman- 
sa, the system most closely allied to the Vedas, was 
the first-born of this old philosophy. We should 
place next the Vedanta, because its spiritual panthe- 
ism, although it appears to us a corruption of the 
doctrine of the Vedas, harmonizes with it much more 
than any of the other systems. Possibly, this great 
idealism provoking, as all philosophical extremes, a 
reaction in the contrary direction, gave birth to the 
materialism represented by Eanada ; and the Sank- 
hya, with its doctrine of two principles, might then 
arise, if not as a reconciler, at least as a moderator 
for the human mind, tossed between two extremes. 
It may, however, be conjectured that philosophy 
would separate itself from the primitive doctrine only 
by degrees ; that it would not fall from spiritual pan- 
theism into materialism and atheism without passing 
through an intermediate doctrine ; IVv«lI,«lCi^t Vvvi\w% 
B^ritualized everything into the abaoVoXe \»!lCi^:^^^^^s^* 



Tented 4p*'™"i which pMccrved s:ill the spiribirfl 
principle, but oombined it wiih'a material principle 
in order to avtrid diffieiiltiet insolvable by pontbeisiQf 
wid that, at lu^ tttaehii^ itself exclusivety to dW 
•ecood pTiocdple recognised in dualiam, it aougbt jp 
nutter alone eolatuma whieh the other s>'steina tnl 
Bot fumuhed. However this may be, yet as the u^ 
eemty of lone, end pertict^arly of dialectics, wmAk 
not b^in to be felt but in the sequel of a coafUctdC 
doctrinei, we miut not altribule to the logical sysldol 
of Gotama an origia prior to that of tlie otlier sysienn. 
Aa to the rest, in Tenturing ttiese coajecturcs respopt- 
ing the order of their Buccetj.->ioi), we intend to speak 
relatively on the period when the leading and easeib- 
tial ideas of the aeTeral systems made their iirst ffi 
pearance in the evolution of Hii^du philosophy. For 
it is needless to obeerre that a system springing oft 
previotu to another system can ueverlheless, only at & 
< much later period, receive ibose developments whiA 
render its organliation complete. 



b eoscEPTioNa. 
Bislorical Xiodces. 



Tub canonical books known by the name of Kilg' 
are the most ancient literary monumenta of China, 
One of them, theT.Kiogtor Duokof Changes, a so)) 
of primitive encyclopedia, treats of a multitude e( 
matters, which may be reduced to three heads; me^ 
aphysics, physics, and morals. 

Fohi, founder of the empire of China, is the repo, 
ter/aut^rof the Y-Ktoginivs '^vwAUve, form. T$a 
Chinese atuais lelate thaX \jntiu!^'«»a^vi.\{g^j|^ 
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inTented, and that he composed this book with twen- 
ty-fi)ur characters or small lines, of which twelve 
were entire, and twelve cut in two or divided by a 
short space. The union of three lines formed a tri- 
gram. One of the first successors of Fohi perfected 
his work. He placed upon each of the eight primi- 
tive trigrams eight other trigrams, which produced 
sixty-four hexagrams. The founder of the dynasty 
of the Tscheous, King Yen- Vang, who lived twelve 
centuries before the Christian era, added to the hex- 
agrams some very short marks, which his son Tsche- 
ou-Kong still farther improved. In spite of these 
successive additions, the Y-King would have become 
scarcely intelligible if, about five centuries before the 
Christian era, Confucius had not cleared up by his 
commentaries the table of Fohi, the notes of Vcn- 
Yang, and the interpretations of Tscheou-Kong. 

Exposition. 

All things rest upon Taiki, the great summit^ as 
rafters upon the ridge-beam of a house. The old 
Chinese philosophers gave to the great summit the 
name of Tao. Tao is identified with primitive rea- , 
son, Li, from which it differs only as act differs from 
power. Taiki has produced two forms or two na- 
tures, Yang and Yn, the one perfect, the other im- 
perfect. These are matter refined and matter gross, 
the celestial and terrestrial, clearness and obscurity, 
heat and cold, dryness and moisture, heaven and earth. 

The two forms Yang and Yn have engendered four 
images, which appear to designate the two conditions 
of force or stability, of change or weakness, in which 
each of these two principles subsists. These two 
opposite states are expressed by the terms youth and 
age. 

Vang and Yn, or heaven and eai\3ck,oi ^ ^T«Ki 

r2 
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and imperfect matter, are considered as united in t 
marriage which, by means of the four images, pro- 
duced the universe. 

The four images, indeed, together with heaven 
and earth, produced the objects represented by the 
eight trigrams of Fohi, which correspond to aU 
things. 

Besides this twofold matter, the Y-King speaks 
also of spirits called sometimes Kuci-Chin, and some- 
times simply Chin. They flow from the primitive 
reason into tlie twofold matter. Their power of ac- 
tion comes from numbers. Here is placed a mjrste- 
rious theory very difficult to understand. We find 
a division of numbers into celestial and terrestrial, 
perfect and imperfect. Of the lirst ten numbers, the 
five unequal ones are celestial, the five equal terres- 
trial. The generation of the elements is represented 
by numerical combinations. 

Man has two souls : the faculty of feelinff resides 
in the grosser soul ; the other soul, called Hang- 
Hoen, possesses the faculty of knowing. At death 
the former, sprung from earth, returns to it ; the oth- 
er ascends to heaven, from whence it came, and be- 
comes Chin. 

The morals of the Y-King rest upon this principle. 

that man ought to imitate the celestial reason, Tao, 

who, sublime in splendour and majesty, stoops down 

- even to the earth. By humility likewise man wilt 

deserve to be raised up by Tao. 

This in its principal bases is the philosophy of 
the Y-King, a very remarkable book, not only for 
the matter of its ideas, but also for its form ; for the 
eight trigrams of Fohi, and the sixty-four hexagranas 
obtainvd by their multiplication, represent by their 
/jositlonf tluiir combinations uluA c\\x«X\>!\e^, \W dhsjou 
g^ ^hich take place in the pYiNWLc;^^ asii wqjo^ 
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Observations. 

1. We find here, at the beginning of the Chinese 
philosophy, under an image proper to that philos* 
ophy, a conception which always appears at the 
head of all theological theories. It is this : that the 
human mind has always conceived the primitive 
ground or root of all things as in Grod ; this is that 
incomprehensible something which can be conceived 
only as the support, the absolute basis of everything 
that exists, or, to speak after the Chinese foshion, 
ike great svmmit which sustains the existence of all 
other beings. This figure of language is in some 
respects strikingly significant. The word substance, 
support, basis, expresses in itself something which 
lies heneathf but God is above all. It is needful, 
therefore, to indicate at once these two relations ; 
and this is well expressed by the Chinese term which 
repiesents Grod as a sublime support. 

2. But the great summit, inaccessible, impenetra* 
ble to human intelligence, is not a blind and form, 
less principle. It is Li and Tao, reason and law ; 
and, as such, reveals itself to our minds. 

3. The conception of the universe in the Y-King 
contains an idea common also to nearly all philoso- 
phies. The creation which proceeds from the grand 
summit comprehends two subordinate principles, 
the one active, the other passive. The Chirij the 
genii, which are the forces of Nature, are eminently 
the active principle ; matter is, compared with them, 
the passive principle, moved and directed by them. 
But by the distinction of two kinds of matter, the 
Yang, in virtue of its perfection, is considered as ac- 
tive relatively to the Yn or imperfect matter. 

These two great principles of "NoAxixe euXet ^"aa 
i'ato the compoaition of Man, who \s XYvxxfi ^Xqwrki 
world, a micracoam of the unWetae. 
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4. Whatever may be the precise character or 
value of the theory of numbers, one cannot help re- 
marking with interest, in one of the first attempts 
of ancient philosophy, the germe of the idea that the 
operations of Nature correspond in certain respects 
to mathematical laws. We meet with this idea in 
all periods of philosophy. It has been often a bar- 
ren, unproductive idea ; it has been often falsified, 
profaned by a mixture of visionary conceits and bj 
extravagant applications ; yet the movement was to 
go on till at length it received a great and legitimate 
application, on which depended the progress of the 
pnysical sciences. The sciences which have foi 
their object the inorganic world, have three thingi 
to do : they must first state facts ; then obserfc 
their constant relations of coexistence or successioii, 
from whence their laws are inferred ; and, laatlyy re- 
duce these laws to mathematical formulas, as Keplei 
and Newton have done in regard to the astronomiisal 
phenomena. By an admirable instinct, the authoi 
of the Y-King seems to have had a sort of confiiaet! 
presentiment of a truth which, thirty centuries later. 
was to organize the physical theory of the world. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DBVELOPMElfT. 

Although China, at least so far as our knowledge 
goes, has never been the theatre of a great pYdUy 
sopliical development which can be compared witi 
the Hindu philosophy, it has produced, neverthelesK 
about the sixth century before the Christian era, twc 
remarkable schools. 

The Y-King contained in the first place a meta- 
physical and cosmological doctrine; secondly, an 
cihicnl doctrine^ which is l\\c {o\iiid^\\OTv oC two oth- 
er Kings, the Chon-King, wbeie VL \a X^ku^m^ ^ 
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history, and the Che-King, where it is presented un- 
der the form of didactic poetry. Chinese philoso- 
phy is divided into two schools, corresponding to 
these two principal branches of the primitive science. 
The school of Lao-Tseu was metaphysical ; ethical 
studies predominated in that of Conlucius. 

Lao-Tseu. 

Historical Notices. 

Lao-Tseu was born in China, in the province of 
Hou-Koang, about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. The legends say that he came into the 
world with white hair, a type of his precocious wis- 
dom ; hence the name of Lao-Tseu, which signifies 
the old child* In the memoir which Abel Rerausat 
has devoted to this philosophy, may be seen the little 
that is known of the circumstances of his life. He 
appears to have taken a long journey to the regions 
of the West. Neither the place nor the date of his 
death is known. It is said that, seeing the empire 
ruined by great disorders and tottering to its base, 
he withdrew into a remote province, to live there in 
solitude. The mandarin of the place received him 
with kindness, and desired him to compose a book 
in which the principles of his doctrine should be 
clearly expounded. Lao-Tseu composed the TaO' 
Te-Kingf or Book of Doctrine or Virtue. This done, 
he sought another retreat and disappeared. 

He is said to have had an interview with Confu- 
eiuS| which is thus related by Father Amyot in a 
narrative composed from the Chinese legends. Lao- 
Tseu, fixing his eyes on Koung-Tsee (Confucius), 
said : ** I have heard of you, and I know your repu- 
tation. They say you do not speak exc^^l ^torav \feft 
juicieats, aad that you retail on\y \5ftB TOasi^coa "^^^ 
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hare taught. For what good do you take so 
trouble to revive men of whom there exists do 
er any vestige upon the earth ? The sage s 
occupy himself only with the times in which he 
and should have regard only to present circum 
ces. If the times and circumstances are favoui 
he should profit by them ; if, on the contrary, 
do not fovour, he should retire and keep himself 

3uil without troubling himself about what other 
oing. He who possesses a treasure does not 
to show it to all the world ; he preserves it to u 
a time of need : you would do the same if you 
a true sage. It seems by your conduct that yoi 
ostentatious in this, and that you are carried t 
by pride. Correct this fault ; purge yourself 
all desire of pleasure : this will make you i 
more useful than all you are trying to learn i 
the ancients. You were desirous to know in 
my doctrine consists ; I have just given you the 
stance of it ; profit by it. I have no more to si 
you.** Koung-Tsee was not offended at the I 
manner in which the old man spake to him, bul 
parting from him, contented himself with sayic 
his disciples : ** I have seen Lao-Tseu ; and, 
that I have seen him, I know him as little as I i 
the dragon. The birds cut the air with their w 
the fishes swim in the waters, the quadrupeds | 
the earth with their feet in walking : how all tl: 
done I know. But as to the dragon, I know not 
he can descend from the clouds and reascend a( 
I know, moreover, how it is necessary to catch I 
in snares, fish with hook and line, and to strike c 
beasts with the dart; but I know not how i 
about to take the dragon : and so it is with ] 
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Exposition* 

Until the questions respecting the doctrine of Lao- 
Tseu are more completely settled, it must suffice 
to introduce here the comparison drawn by Abel 
Remusat of this doctrine with that of several Greek 
philosophers. We interpose in this brief analysis 
the Chinese passages which are used as points of 
comparison. 

1. Lao -Tseu maintains, like the Platonic and 
Stoic philosophers, that the first principle of all 
things is reason ; a sublime, indefinable being, of 
whom there is no type but himself. Like Plato, he 
gives to this being a name which signifies reason 
and speech or word. ''The (primordial) reason 
can be subjected to reason (or expressed by wordi) ; 
but it is a supernatural reason. We may give it a 
name« but it is inefiable. Without a name it is the 
principle of heaven and earth ; with a name it is the 
mother of the universe. It is necessary to be with- 
out passions in order to contemplate its excellence ; 
with passions we contemplate only its less perfect 
state. There are but these two ways of designating 
a single unique source, which may be termed im- 
penetrahle depth : this abyss contains all the most 
perfect beings. Before chaos, which preceded the 
birth of heaven and earth, there existed but one sole 
being, infinite and silent, immutable, always acting, 
yet never changing. We may regard it as the 
mother of the universe. I know not its name, but I 
designate it by the word reason.^* 

2. Like Pythagoras, he makes all beings to be 
linked to a monad. *' Reason has produced one ; 
one has produced two ; three has produced all things. 
" Unity," says Hoai-Nan-Tseu, " is iVvft looX. <^^ ^ 
things ; it is the reason which has iio\.\i\ii^ ^c^>s^ N^ 
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itself." According to Wei-Kiao, the One is tto 
substance of reason, the purity of celestial virtuey 
the origin of bodies, the principle of oumbere.'* 

8. Like Plato, he regards the world and inan n 
the copy of a divine archetype. ** Obliged to gife 
a name to the principle of things, I call it magnitndey 
progression, remoteness, opposition. [These last 
names seem to signify that the reason is of an es« 
sence contrary to the finite and imperfect nature of 
beings.] There are in the world four magnitudeii 
that of reason, of heaven, of earth, and of the kingt 
which is one of the four. Man has%hi8 type mi 
model in the earth, the earth in heaven, heaven ill 
reason, reason in itself." 

4. Like Pythagoras and most of the Greek pU- 
lolophers, he believes souls to be emanations of the 
ether, which are going to return to it at death ; and 
like Plato, he denies to the wicked the power of le- 
uniting to the universal soul. Like Sallust, be innu 
gines there is between the two principles matter and 
mind a bond of harmony, wliich is the air, the breath 
of life, the universal soul. ** All things rest upon 
matter, and are enveloped by the ether. A subtfle 
vapour, the breath of life, which keeps them in nntoOy 
maintains harmony between them. Beings grow at 
the expense of the universal soul, which in its tnra 

F'ows by their perishing. I teach in this only what 
have been taught by others. But violent and evil 
men will not enjoy such a death [be united to the 
universal soul] : on this point it is I myself who am 
the father of doctrine." 

In order not to misconceive the doctrine of numj 

of the Greek philosophers, to whom the remaiic of 

Abel Remusat refers, and also, perhaps, the belter to 

understand that of Lao-T8eu,^Qti\>MXk»e,^ in mind 

the disiinciioa of two 80u\s, \]bA one ^qia «&^ 
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Hittoncal Notices. 

Confucius* whose Chinese name is E^oung.Tws^ 
was bom in the province of Lou in the year 651 BXL 
Having lost his mother when he was twenty-lbar 
* years old, he passed three years in solitude and grie( 
during which his vocation for philosophy was (feveU 
oped. China presented at that period symptoms of 
a threefold decline, religious, moral, and politicaL 
To remedy so many disorders, he undertook to re- 
establish the ancient maxims, to found a school for 
propagating them, and to apply them with all his io- 
fluence in the exercise of the public functions to 
which he should be called. These three spheres of 
exertion employed his whole life. He did honour to 
the dignities with which he was clothed by maldiig 
them subservient to the reformation of abuses, and 
did still more honour to himself by the tranquil firm- 
ness with which he bore disgraces and persecutiooi- 
He had during his life more than three thousand dis- 
ciples scattered throughout the Chinese empire, ths 
principal provinces of which he had travelled Ofer, 
preaching his doctrine. Some of his disciples, who 
continually lived with him, followed him about eve- 
rywhere till his death* But neither the foundation 
of his school, nor his labours as a magistrate, were 
anything but means for the accomplishment of the 
great project to which he was devoted, and which 
was the soul of all his teachings and joumeyingib 
This was to revive the ancient doctrine ; and he em- 
ployed many years in arranging the books of the 
Y-'King, the venerable documents in which this doc- 
trine was deposited. He completed the restoration 
of them in his old age. The Chinese historians con- 
tain an a^ecting recital ot the le^i^oMa ^KX^wSa^^Nack 
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be crowned his labours. ** Having finished his liters 
ary career, he felt it his duty to return thanks to 
heaven for having given him life and strength to 
bring it to a conclusion. He assembled his most atr 
tached disciples, upon whom he most depended for 
the propagation of his doctrine ailer his death ; and, 
having led them to the foot of one of those ancient 
hillocks near which a ting or pavilion had been built 
to preserve its memory, he directed them to prepare 
an altar. The altar being prepared, he laid thereon 
the six books of King; then, casting himself upon his 
knees, with his face to the north, he paid his adora- 
tions to heaven, and gave thanks, with expressions 
of the most sincere gratitude, for the distinguished 
£ivour which had been granted to him in prolonging 
his life long enough to accomplish the object for which 
alone he desired to live. He had prepared himself 
for this pious <^remony by purification and fasting, 
and he concluded it by the entire and unreserved of. 
fering up of the fruit of his labour."* 

He composed, besides, several works upon morals, 
which have been commented upon and unfolded by 
his disciples, of whom the most celebrated was Meng« 
Tseu. Confucius died in the seventy-third year of 
his age, 479 B:C. A little while before his death he 
said to one of his disciples, '* Kings have nowadays 
all degenerated from the virtue of their ancestors ; 
none of them have liked the doctrine I have proclaim- 
ed ; this is the true subject of my grief." He would 
have gone down to the grave without such a load of 
sorrow if he could have foreseen the influence which 
his doctrine was destined to exercise. Divine hon- 
ours were paid to his memory, and China reveres him 
as the most exalted of sages. 

* MSmoirea concernanl lea CYimov&t \. t!^ 
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ExposiUmu 

The following passage contaios the substance of 
the moral precepts of Confucius. 

^ I teach you nothing," said he continually to hw 
contemporaries, ^ which you might not learn of your- 
selves, if you would only make a proper use of the 
laculties of your mind. Nothing is more natural, no- 
thing more simple, thnn the principles of the moral- 
ity which I endeavour to inculcate in its salutary max- 
ims. Everything I tell you has been practised by 
our ancient sages before you ; and this practice, 
which in remote times was universally adopted, re- 
solves itself into the observance of the three funda- 
mental laws pertaining to the relations of sovereigns 
and subjects, of fatliers and children, of husband and 
wife, and the exact practice of five chief virtues, which 
it is enough to name in order to give you the idea of 
their excellence and the necessity of practising them. 
They arc, humanity, that is to say, universal charity 
between all of our race without distinction ; justice, 
which gives to every individual what is his due with- 
out favouritism or partiality ; conformity to estabUih- 
ed usages and ceremonies, in order that those who 
live together may have the same manner of living, 
and share alike the same advantages and inconven- 
iences ; uprightness, that is to say, that rectitude of 
mind and heart which leads one to seek and desire 
the truth in everything, without wishing to deceive 
himself or others ; finally, sincerity or good faith, 
that frankness, that openness of heart, blended with 
confidingncss, which excludes all feints, all disguise 
in conduct or actiun. These are the virtues which 
rendered our primitive teachers respectable during 
life, and which have immorullzcd their names aAer 
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their death. Let us take them for our models ; let 
us do our best to imitate them.'"" 

The peculiar character of the doctrine of Confu. 
cius is, that all the duties of man are presented as va- 
rious forms of domestic duties. The law of the fam- 
ily is the universal law. It is the mother-idea of that 
philosophy which reduces all the virtues to the sin- 
gle one of filial piety. ** Confucius, being seated with 
Theng-Tseu, said to him, * Do you know what was 
the supereminent virtue and essential doctrine which 
our ancient kings taught to all the empire in order 
to maintain harmony between their subjects, and to 
banish discontent between superiors and inferiors V 
'How should I know,' answered Theng-Tseu, respect- 
fully rising, ' I, who am so little instructed V * Fil- 
ial piety,' replied Confucius, ' is the root of all the vir- 
tues, and the first source of all instruction.' " 

The spring of all evils is the strife that exists be- 
tween superiors and inferiors. From this antago- 
nism comes everything which disturbs harmony. The 
virtue which would make this antagonism disappear 
is therefore the radical virtue ; and this is the effect 
of filial piety. But, to conceive its universal efRca>- 
cy, it is necessary to comprehend this virtue in all 
its extent. " It is divided into three vast spheres : 
the first is that of the care and respect due to pa- 
rents ; the second embraces everything which relates 
to the service of prince and country ; the last and 
most elevated is that of the acquisition of the vir- 
tues, and of that which constitutes our perfection." 

The family, the state, the universe, are facts of the 
same type. The father, the sovereign, God, are the 
heads of this threefold family. The authority of the 
&ther is the authoritj^ of God ; the authority of the 

* MSmoireB concemant lea CVmtfAft, X. iJi. 
' G2 
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prince is that of the father. Children are to their 
father what subjects are to their prince, and what all 
men are to God. 

First sphere of filial piety, respect and care for pa- 
rents. This duty rests upon all, from the emperor 
to his lowest subject; it uo'where begins or ends. 
'* The wisest emperors of antiquity served their &• 
thers with true filial piety ; hence you may see why 
they served Tien with so much intelligence. They 
served their mothers with true filial piety ; this is 
the reason wjiy they served lA with so much religion. 
They were full of condescension to old and young; 
this is the reason they governed so happily both su* 
periors and inferiors. Tien and Ia being served with 
understanding and heart, tlic intelligent spirit was 
displayed." 

This general duty varies in its application accord- 
ing to diflerent social conditions. The great, the 
men of letters, should manifest their filial piety by 
appropriate acts ; so the filial piety of the emperor 
has its appropriate manifestation ; and, in fine, in the 
lowest ranks of society, this virtue consists summari- 
ly for the multitude in putting to advantage all the 
seasons of the year, drawing sustenance from ail the 
land, and prudently economizing it for the support 
of their fathers and mothers. 

Second spJiere of filial piety, the service of prince 
and of country. The relations of father and son 
give the first idea of prince and subject. *'The 
prince is the father and mother of the people. . . • 
Have fur your father the love which you have for 
your mother, and the respect with which you are 
penetrated towards your prince. You will serve the 
prince with filial piety, and you will be a faithful sub- 
ject; you will bo deferential to those who are above 
you, and you will be a 6u\>m\B&\v^ ci\\xi£0^. . « . \^ 
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who revolts against his soyereign cannot bear to have 
any one above him ; he sins in that he possesses in 
his heart no filial piety, the principle which inclines 
to obedience." 

Third sphere of filial piety, the acquisition of the 
virtues, and of that which constitutes our perfection. 
However great the respect of the child for his father 
or of the subject for his prince, it should not degen- 
erate into a blind submission to their mere will. ** I 
make bold," said Theng-Tseu, " to ask if a son who 
obeys the wishes of his father fulfils thereby all the 
duties of filial piety ?" <• What is it you ask ?" replied 
Confucius. ** The emperor anciently had seveo sa- 
ges as censors, and, although he gave way to great 
excesses, he did not carry them so far as to lose his 
empire. A prince had five sages to reprove him, 
and, although he gave way to great excesses, he did 
not go so fkr as to lose his states. A noble of the 
empire had three sages to admonish him, and, aU 
though he gave way to great excesses, he did not go 
so far as to lose his mansion. A man of letters had 
one friend to admonish him, and he never went so 
astray as to disgrace his name. A father had his 
son to admonish him, and he never erred so far as 
to fall into dissoluteness. As soon as a thing is de- 
cided to be wrong, a son can no more be free of the 
duty of reproving his father than a subject his sov- 
ereign. Now, since a son ought to reprove his fa- 
ther when he does wrong, how can he fulfil the du- 
ties of filial piety if he limits himself to mere obe- 
dience to his father's will ?" 

Thus there exists a law superior to that of a fa- 
ther and of a prince. Just as the commands of a 
father are subordinate to the just orders of the em- 
peror, so the will of both the father and prince are 
subordinate to an invariable ati& e(l^ttA^ xv^ft^ ^^- 
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dience to which is the highest act, the sapreme lU* 
filment of filial piety. This law is the law of Tim 
or of heaven, the Divine law. The service of Tim 
is the source of the intelligent spirit or of true wia* 
dom, and it is necessary to ascend to him to find the 
origin of duties ; *^for the immutable relations of &- 
ther and son flow from the very essence of TimJ* 
Such are the three spheres of filial piety. 

The duties of husbiemd and wife, brother and sisteri 
stand in relation to domestic paternity, from whentee 
they are derived, as the duties of citizen to citiMl 
are derived from political paternity personified in 
the prince, the image of lYen, whose law is the fem* 
dation of the relations which unite all mankind* 

Filled with admiration at the doctrine of his mat* 
ter, Theng.Tscu exclaims : ^ O immensity of filial 
piety, how wonderful thou art ! As is the regular* 
ity of the stars to the firmament, the fertility of the 
plains to the earth, such continually is filial piety for 
the people. The heaven and earth are never dit> 
ordered : let the people imitate them, and the bar* 
mony of the world will likewise be as perpetual as 
the light of heaven and the productions of the earth. 
See here why it is that the doctrine of filial pieij 
has no need of rebuking in order to amend, nor its 
politics of threats in order to govern." 

Most of the foregoing quotations have been eSm 
tracted from Father Cibot's paraphrase of the Hiao- 
King, or Book of Filial Piety, a work which is coo. 
sidered in China as expressing the doctrine of Con- 
fucius, and whose author appears to have been one 
of his disciples, the very Theng-Tseu, indeed, who 
figures in the work only as a simple interlocutor. 

Observations, 
However beautiful and VioweN^t \iva^VDL\s«Ks 



spectstlie moral doctriae of CanfiidaB is, it jet 
tained a profimod ddect, vhich has esercdaed a fatal 
influence upon the destinies of the vast empire of 
wbicb he was the legislator. Tliis viee is tiie rad. 
ical confusioo of political society, the state, with the 
family, where all the poasesnaiis are the possessioas 
of the fiither, and where all wills should be noibing 
but his will. This confusion, which is the basis of 
the Chinese institutions and the pivot of the doctrine 
of CJonfucius, excludes from Imman society the ele- 
ment of individual liberty in order to give exclusive 
predominance to that oi obedience. Hence the im. 
mobility of the Chinese nation, whose only strength 
has been that of stabiJity without progress, just as 
the Grecian nations have displayed great activity 
without possessing the principle of stability or long 
life. Christianity has communicated to the nations 
whom she has enlightened both these elements, whose 
different combinations form the principal phases of 
modern societies, as their harmony constitutes the 
perfection to which they have attained. 

Principal Disciples of Confucius, 

Theng-Tseu, born about 505 B.C. He commit- 
ted to writing the answers of Confucius, who had a 
great esteem for his knowledge and virtue. Besides 
Sie Hiao-King already mentioned, he composed the 
Tai-Hio, or Book of the GtetU Science^ which treats 
of the diflerent duties of man. The date of his death 
is unknown. 

Tseu.Sse, grandson of Confucius. Afler the death 
of his grandfather, whose instructions he had at« 
tended till his thirty-seventh year, he still continued 
his studies under the direction of Theng-Tseu. He 
is probably the author of the Tcho\va%.XQW3M^^ «t 
Ammtai^ Medium^ wluch baa \)eQa ^Wt^QMM^ M^ 



Confiiciufl. In this treatise moral coosideratii 
are blended with naetapbytical reflections. Ts 
Sse died about 353 B.C. 

Meng-Tseu, bom about the beginning of the fou 
century B.C.» was the disciple of Tseu-Sse. N 
to Confucius, he is the most celebrated of the Chin 
philosophers. The book which bears his name 
velops the doctrine of Confucius in forms leas a 
tero and more lively than those adopted by the gn 
patriarch of the Chinese philosophy. Abel Rei 
sat rr^marks that the method of discussion in 
Mcng-Tsou resembles the Socratic. Although 
insists, after the example of his master, upon 
duty of political obedience, he opposes energetic 
mands in favour of the law of justice to the caj 
Clous or tyrannical will of power. He died ab 
814. The book of Meng-Tseu has been lately tra 
lated into Latin by Mr. Stanislaus Julien. 

Chinese Philoiophere in Modem Times. 

The thirteenth century after the Christian era i 
nessed the formation, in the native land of Confuc 
of a school which has deviated from the path he 1 
prescribed. It has put in vogue a sort of mate 
pantheism, which gives to morality no religious ba 
and has produced a bad physics, founded upon 
atractions, which, while pretending to explain en 
thing, explains nothing. 
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PERSIA. 

FEXMORDZAL CONCEPTIONS. 

Historical Notices. 

The meet ancient records of the doctrines of Per- 
sia are contained in the collection known hy the 
name of Zendaresta. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, Anquetil du Perron, a French 
scholar, travelled into the East to collect them, and, 
after many years of fatigue and danger, succeeded 
St last in* making this rich contrihution to European 
knowledge. The translation which he has given of 
the viprk is accompanied by notes which prove the 
conscientious erudition of this learned Orientalist. 
The younger Bumouf has published a new transla- 
tion, with explanations. 

These writings, attributed to Zoroaster, belong to 
a very remote period, which has not yet been settled 
with exactness and certainty. It is probable that 
when they were composed, or, at least, when the doc- 
trines of which they are the depository were promul- 
gated, the traditional truths that constituted the primi- 
tive religion had been corrupted in Persia by a gross 
star-worship. The object of the doctrine of Zoro- 
aster was to reform and purify the worship by re- 
calling it to spiritualism ; by representing, that is, the 
sensible world as the envelope and symbol of the 
spiritual world. 

The Zendavesta comprises two sorts of docu- 
ments : 

The Vendidad, the Izeschnee, and the Vispered, 
written in the Zend language, are princi^allY Utur^. 
caJ, But they contain, in the nudaX ol ^ xck>^t^2i^»^ 
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of prayers and ceremonial preaeriptioiiay aonie doe* 
trinal notions. These scattered conceptions are dqI 
exhibited in the form of a system, nor even of a A! 
dactic composition. By comparing and combiniiig 
them, we can, however, to a certain degree, recoil 
struct them as a whole. 

The Boundehesch, or that tohieh has been ereaki 
from the beginnings written in the Pehlvi dialect, oon- 
tains, as its title implies, a cosmocony which sheds 

treat light upon many portions of Uie doctrine of the 
lend documents. From this cosmogony proceedib 
as so many branches, various series of notions rela- 
ting both to the intercourse of men with God, or re- 
ligion, and to the intercourse of men with each other. 
The ideas which it contains respecting the first of an- 
cient sciences, astronomy, and the first of arts, agri- 
culture, reflect, under this twofold celestial and ter- 
restrial relation, the intellectual condition of the mys- 
terious land of the Magi, a sacerdotal corporation 
which was to Media and Persia what tlie Brahmiiis 
have been to India. 

Expontion. 

1. In the beginning existed Time illimitable. Un* 
der this name the Zendavcsta recognises the primitive 
unity, the source of being. Here appears already a 
difference between the Persian and Hindu doctrinet- 
The former embrace God in his complete character, 
his character of infmitude ; the latter, in order to do- 
fme God, consider only one aspect of^mfinitude, eter- 
nity or iiiliiiity in duration. This abstraction, witll 
which the Persian conceptions begin, would of itself 
be enough to lead to the conjecture that they wouM 
exhibit a body of ideas less extensive than that which 
has proceeded from the doclriiM oC the Vedaa; and 
ihw u, in 6kct, the case. 
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S. The Eternal, or Time without bounds, first 
produced Ormuzd, the supremely pure and good be- 
ing. He is the Light, and the Creative Word. 

8. Time without bounds produced also Ahriman, 
the Evil Being, the principle of Darkness. He is the 
essence hidden in crime, the author of discord and 
anarchy, the chief of those who have no cliief. 

4. According to ancient Persian traditions, collect- 
ed by Sharistani, Ormuzd should be regarded as 
properly the spiritual principle, and Ahriman as the 
genius of matter, which is the shadow of spirits, 

5. Dependant originally upon these two principles, 
the creation contains in its bosom a radical hostility, 
a necessary strife, and the idea of conflict becomes 
the general formula of the universe. This conflict 
is represented in the physical world by the succes- 
sion of day and night, which dispute the empire of 
Time, and alternately put each other to flight. 

6. Ormuzd at first produced the Fervers, the liv- 
ing types of all things, then the Am;schasparids and 
the Izeds, kings of good genii, who believe and adore. 
Ahriman, to resist these powers of light created by 
Ormuzd, produced the Dews, powers of darkness, 
evil and unbelieving genii, one of whose oflices it is 
to utter the formula of skepticism, perhaps, 

7. Thus the superhuman creation is twofold : it 
comprises two opposite worlds ; and this hostility is 
introduced also into the inferior creation, the human 
or terrestrial world. Ormuzd had produced the 
germe of this inferior creation ; a germe which con- 
tained the principles of human, and also of animal 
and v^;etable life. This creation in the germe is 
represented by a bull, the symbol of organic force. 
Ahriman, after having urged his efibrts against heav- 
en, redescended to the earth, and wounded x1\q vxv^fu 
tic bull ; but bis /ruitful death becatne \!ci<a ^xxxca ^^ 

H 
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life. From the left shoulder iatued his loal, the ttel 
and cooservative principle of all animalsy and froai 
his right shoulder proceeded the first man. Hk 
hlood produced the clean animals, and the wfaola- 
some plants sprang from his body. To matanaia 
the conflict in this sphere of creation, Ahrimaa 
formed immediately the unclean animals and noauoDi 
plants. 

It may be observed here that the mythus of ths 
primitive bull envelops the philosophical conceptioa 
of the unity of the vital principle in all orgaaiaad bs- 
ings. 

6. To the world of genii created by Ormuzd, Abri> 
man had opposed the world of evil genii ; to the ai^ 
imal and vegetable creation placed below man in the 
scale of being, he had opposed a creation of the same 
order, but corrupt and corrupting. Man, placed be- 
tween these two extremes, had alone escaped this an- 
tagonism of the creation. Ahriman had not been 
able to find any means of creating a bad man. Hs 
had no other resource but to slay him ; and the prim- 
itive man, Kaiomorts, who was at once man and wooh 
an, full beneath his blows. From his blood spranf^ 
by means of transformations, Meschia and Meschiip 
nee, ancestors of the human race, who were soon se- 
duced by Ahriman, and became worshippers of ths 
Dews, to whom they offered sacrifice. 

9. Prom thenceforward a great conflict b e twea 
Ormuzd and Ahriman has been maintained in the 
human race. Men pass their lives upon the earth 
under a twofold influence, from the good genii and 
from tlie Dews, which tends to sanctify or to defile 
their s(jul8, and under a twofold contact, with pore 
and with impure material objects, which produces 
eitlwr purity or defilemenl o{ body. Hence the ne- 
ccaaity of a double puTiblcaUQ1^«^vn!0Mii%Kl&«QR^ 
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ntL Tfaii purification is wrought by prayers and 
ntes taught by Ormuzd to Zoroaster. 

10. The souls of men who follow Ahriman will go 
to dwell with the Dews in the abyss of darkness : 
those who hearken to Ormuzd will be united to him 
ud to the good genii in light and blessedness. How. 
ever, in the end, Ahriman himself shall be purified, 
evil shall be subdued, the antagonism of creation shall 
disappear. 

Observations* 

Traditional doctrines are so blended in the Zend- 
avesta with philosophical conceptions, that it was 
impossible to sketch the principal points of this old 
philosophy without bringing into the exposition views 
which are evidently only fragments of an earlier tra- 
dition. 

In a philosophical point of view, the Persian con- 
ceptions present a striking contrast to those of the 
Hindus. In the philosophy of the Vedas, the unity 
of the creation is the predominating idea, and in cer- 
tain respects the exclusive idea. The presiding idea 
of the Zendavesta is not only the duplicity, but the 
antagonism of creation throughout every sphere of it. 

This antagonism does not, however, constitute du- 
alism in the sense in which it designates subsequent 
developments in the history of philosophy ; dualism, 
that is, as maintaining two co-eternal, necessary, and 
uncreated principles. The principle of light and the 
principle of darkness in the Zendavesta both proceed 
from a primitive unity. Time without bounds. Uni- 
ty appears at the origin of creation ; it appears again 
at the final consummation, in the ultimate triumph of 
good. 

It should be observed, also, thai xVv^ wxiw.^ ^l ^^ 
cnatioD, broken by the hostiUly oi OiiiwnA^xA ^i^o^ 
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man, neverthelew reappears and prolongi itMV ii 
each of its two immense fractions. On the one kmi, 
moral purity and corporeal parity; on the other, the 
defilement of the soul and the defilement cf the bodVi 
are respectively identified so fkr that they are mSf 
two modes, two aspects of the corresponding good or 
evil principle: a conception which tends to Itoi 
closely the laws of what may be termed the oigan. 
ism of the universe to the superior laws of the inlsL 
lectual or moral world. 

The character of the dualism of the philosophy of 
the Zendavosta depends upon the determinalioo of 
the question whether Ahriman is bom evil by na* 
ture, or became so by the abuse of liberty. The lat 
ter supposition is the more probable. However, k 
the philosophical traditions of the Magi, to which ws 
have before referred, and which prolMibly contaiDei 
a transforrpation of the doctrines of the Zradavesta, 
the principle of darkness, identified with matteftii 
represented as essentially evil ; but, in order not Id 
attribute the origin of evil to Grod, the same traditioM 
maintain that the production of this principle was Ml 
contained in the primary will of the Creator, hot thtf 
it was solely an inevitable consequence of the en^ 
tion of good beings, because darkness follows H^ 
as his shadow follows man. Under this figure 
it intended to couch the profound meaning Ihatf 
every created being is necessarily imperfect, the 
ation necessarily contains two principles, the one Ka* 
iting, the other limited, and that in this sense the Civ- 
ator (the limiting being) is the principle or author of 
imperfection and evil ? It is very doubtful : yet the 
Persian conception under consideration bears 
analugy to this idea. 
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Nate. 

History is silent with regard to any philosophical 
derelopment in Persia. Perhaps the doctrines con- 
nected with the worship of Mithray the explanation of 
iHiich is still the. subject of so much controversy, are 
themselves an index of such development. Be this 
as it may, we shall see hereafler, in treating of the 
period of gnosticism, that it is impossible to suppose 
a total extinction of philosophical speculations in 
Persia during the period iomiediately preceding the 
Christian era. 



EGYPT. 
Historical Notices. 



Therb are reasons for believing that the germes 
of Egyptian civilization and science were brought 
from Ethiopia, which country itself, on this supposi- 
tion, must have been peopled by one of the first mi- 
grations from the East. The Ethiopian city of Me. 
loe seems to have been, relative to Upper Egypt, the 
metropolis of a sacerdotal corporation, which gradu- 
ally extended a theocratic government to the mouths 
of the Nile. It boasted the possession of a high and 
antique philosophy, and regarded itself as in some 
sort the eldest daughter of Intelligence. You are 
nothing but children, it said to the Greeks ; there is 
among you no wisdom grown gray through time. 

No work of Egyptian origin has been handed down 
to us imbodying the philosophical conceptions, by 
means of which the sacerdotal colleges connected 
and organized the different branches ojf their knowl- 
edge. But the Greek historians HeiodoVoAvAX^v* 
odorua Siculaa, aa well as PluVarcYitaxidX^BA )S^el»2^ 

H2 
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drian philosophers lambiicus and Porphyry, fumidi 
materials for this part of the history of philosophy. 
Their representations, however, are broken by many 
a chasm, and the allegorical veil which covers most 
of the Egyptian doctrines is, moreover, not always 
transparent. We shall indicate only some leading 
points, without deciding whether they belong precise- 
ly to the class of conceptions which we have desig- 
nated by the name of primordial philosophy. 

Eocposition* 

1. The Egyptian philosophy places before aU 
things the God without a name. It is the primitive 
obscurity, the incomprehensible being, the' hidden 
principle of everything that exists, the invisible 
source of all light and all life, who is above all in- 
telligence. He is designated by the title of Piromis, 
man supereminently, perhaps to signify that he is 
the most excellent of the gods, as man is the most 
excellent of terrestrial beings. 

2. He becomes the producer, the generator. 
first emsination is Kneph ; this is the efficient 
son of things, the creator, the demiurgus. 

3. The second emanation is Phta. It is the or- 
ganizer of the world, the god of fire, the vital prinp 
ciplc. 

4. After Phta and before Osiris many interpreteis 
of the Egyptian symbols interpose two or three oth- 
er emanations, which, however, can be nothing but 
particular modifications of the foregoing principles. 
The notion which they form of them seems to be 
nc'ithor very precise nor very constant. 

5. The primitive as well as the later emanatiom 
proceed in a certain conjunction or syzj^. Each 

of thttin bus a companion, vi\\\eK ia, at it were, its 
diminutive f and somelimes y « a «aw» qj^e^mki^ «aj^ 
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lolef. We shall inquire presently what is the phil. 
osophieal idea of which the syzygy is the emblem. 
Bat as to what is the syzygy of Piromis, of Kneph, 
and of Phta, and what their characteristics, we are 
is both respects left in great uocertaioty. 

6. Another emanation makes a figure in this S3rs- 
tem, sometimes under the name of Butos, sometimes 
ander that of Athyr : an emanation of darkness, 
which is identical with primitive matter, of which 
the first form was water. 

7. What appears most clearly is, that all the prim- 
itive divine powers, in as far as they are incorpora* 
ted in the universe, or, rather, radically constitute 
it, are represented by a double emanation, Osiris 
and Isis. Osiris is the luminous and active princi- 
ple in nature ; Isis is the passive, dark, material prin- 
ciple. Osiris is clothed with a robe of light without 
mixture of colours. The robe of Isis, or matter, is 
tinged with all the various shades which are dis- 
played in the universe. Isis reflects in its variety 
the one light of Osiris, as matter, the subject of va- 
riety, receives all the forms which the active prin- 
ciple impresses upon it. Osiris is the father of 
beings ; Isis is the mother, and she has all the at. 
tributes of maternity. Everything that exists, ev- 
erything that breathes, is the product of the mar- 
riage of Osiris and Isis, of the union of spirit and 
matter. They are identified, Osiris with the sun, 
and Isis with the moon. The sun, the source of 
light, is also the principal agent in nature. The 
moon is opaque, and passive with respect to the sun, 
receiving from it light and heat. The harmonious 
influences of the sun and moon, which everywhere 
difiuse fertility and life, represent the eternally fruit- 
ful marriage of the active and the pas&W^ ^^tvcvoK^V^* 

6. ABer Onm and Isis come olYun %\)^kvc^^^A 
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emanatioiub which correspoDd to the great phenoiw 
ena of nature, resulting from the combination of 
the active and the passive principles* These emir 
nations are nothing but the special causes of these 
phenomena. 

9. Thus far we have seen only the development 
of the primitive principles of the creation, consid- 
ered either as in the bosom of Piromis, the divine 
being, or as in the plastic force of nature. But in 
the creation there is a law of destruction ; there it 
disorder in order, evil in the good, death in life. 
The principle of Evil is Typhon. His origin is veiT 
obscure. His mother, it would seem, is Athyr, whicii 
probably represents the dark chaos, the primordial 
Slate of the elements. Typhon tears his mother's 
aide at the moment she is giving him birth. He is 
olothed in the Eg}*ptian symbolism with all the at* 
tributes of evil and disorderly force. He is united 
to Nephtliys, perfection^ coMummate heauiy ; henoe 
the mixture of good and evil, which is, as it wece» 
the essence of the world. 

Observations, 

1. The word emanation bears ordinarily, in philo- 
■ophical language, a meaning exclusive of creation^ 
properly speakiug. Yet in explaining the Egyptian 
doctrine we have not used it strictly in that sense. 
We have made use of it because the idea of creation, 
in the proper sense of the word, does not appear in 
that doctrine. But from its not appearing, it should 
not be hastily concluded that it is formally excluded. 
It is probable that this old philosophy, in admitting 
a production of things, did not feel pressed by any 
of the questions which subsequently have been railed 
leapecting the essential mode of that production. It 
imiiber denied nor affirmed axi^u^L^\^^ ^^^ \FkML, 
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at kast it dom not appear that it perceived any of 
tfaote qoeationa. Thu obaenration, if we mistake 
not, amy be extended to the primitive philoeopby of 
many other nations. 

2. The doctrine of divine emanations or genera- 
tions by tysRK^Wf, a doctrine which is eqiuSy met 
with in the mythi of India, may have haci a double 
buis* It may have rested at first upon an induction 
of analogy drawn from terrestrial generations, which 
suppose the union of two beings. But it may, per- 
haps, have connected itself with a still higher philo- 
sophical idea. The active principle and the pass- 
ive principle constitute the great distinction which 
appears in nature. It is easy to conceive that the 
active principle, or spirit, comes from God, since it 
is of an essence analogous to the divine, which is 
activity, life itself. But how is it conceivable that 
matter, the passive principle, should likewise come 
from him, since he exhibits attributes so opposite ? 
They may have been led, in resolving this question, 
to suppose in God something corresponding in some 
way to the Amotions of matter in nature, as the di- 
vine energies in God correspond to the functions of 
mind or of the created active principle ; and, ac- 
eordingiy, the divine emanations are represented un- 
der the double form of active and passive. 

Note. 

It is possible that some of the points expounded 
above, instead offorming a part of the primitive doc- 
trines of Egypt, were^ on the contrary, the last form 
which their doctrines received. But we know too 
little of their history to distinguish the phases of a 
philosophical development. The meditations of the 
priests of Thebes and MempMa \\^ Wcv^d. W^s^^b^ 
tbe ruing of their mjrst^rioaa aanc\\]A.t\»a* '^|^'S^^ 
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80 mighty in tombs, has been itself the tomb of i 
own science. The recent discoveries as to the mai 
ner of deciphering the papyrua which these toml 
have preserved during the ravages of forty centuris 
has given birth to the hope of recovering some pr 
cious relics of this fossil knowledge, and possiUy^k 
combining the results of these discoveries with tl 
records preserved by Greek Ivriters, we may so 
oeed in reconstructing at least the mummy of this o 
scsience. 



C H A L D E A. 

Hutorical Noticu. 

Thub existed in Chaldea a sacerdotal corporatio 
the depositary of science, like the Magi of Persi 
A conflict arose between these two rival corporation 
and, when Babylonia, passed undeV the yoke of Pe 
sian dominion, the Magi oppressed the college > 
Chaldean priests, and probably attempted to destrc 
it. It survived, however, or, at least, relics of it sul 
sisted a long time afterward, since we meet wii 
them at the period of the conquests of Alexande 
But these persecutions must have compelled the lean 
ed order in Chaldea to cover their doctrines moi 
and more with the veil of mystery, which cxplaii 
the fact that such a feeble light respecting this ph 
losophy has come down to us from antiquity. Tl 
little we know has come to us through the mcdiu 
of foreign witnesses, if we except the fragment 
Berosus, which contains features of an allegoric 
and mythical cosmogony, we are reduced to detai 
cf information very &\\g\\\ awd{o.N«««e^Upred in tl 
^iitiiigB of Greek historiauH aud v\x\\^Mo\\^^l«« 
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Godythesonroeof being) a primitive chaos, which 
wu nothing hot darkness and water ; a humid mat* 
tor containing monstrous animals ; nature in this ori- 
ginal state personified under the emblem of a wom- 
an named Omorca ; God appearing in the bosom of 
chaos, dividing the body of the primordial woman, or 
nature, in order to form out of one half heaven, and 
out of the other half earth ; producing the light which 
destroys the monsters, children of chaos, then caus- 
ing the disorder of the elements represented by these 
monsters to give place to order and regularity ; and, 
finally, from his own blood and that of inferior deities 
mixed with earth, creating the souls of men and ani- 
mals, which are thus of divine origin, while the ce- 
lestial and terrestrial bodies are formed from the sub- 
stance of Omorca, or from the material substance ; 
this whole assemblage of ideas, the basis of which is 
evidently in primitive tradition, bears no token of 
philosophical reflection. 

But in another relation the doctrines of the Chal- 
deans reveal, in the midst of the sacerdotal corpora- 
tion, a scientific direction which was peculiar to it. 
The observation of astronomical facts was connected 
in their minds with a theoretical idea, according to 
which the events of the lower or human world de- 
pended upon the motions of the superior or celestial 
world. 

Ohservations. 

1. The astrological philosophy of the Chaldeans 
is in contrast with the doctrines both of India and 
Persia. Brahminism, preoccupied almost exclusive* 
ly with the idea of the infinite, feVV vDXXi S&k^\^^* 
Persian Magiam divided its wied\\^\\Qitta\»v«^R»''^ 
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spiritual and the material world. The Chaldc 
gBLve themselves up, above all, to the study of the 
terial part oi creatiout and particularly to the | 
nomena of the heavens. In the two other phiV 
phies spirit was conceived as predominant over ■ 
ter ; an inverse predominance is perceptible in 
Chddee philosophy, which in this respect oootai 
the elements of fiitalism and materialism. 

The concurrence of human destiny with the s 
real revolutions was conceived from that period 
a passage in Plato seems to indicate, under the 
tiim of the universal harmony oi creation. The I 
du philosophy regarded the universe as an immc 
spectacle which God represents to himself; the 
eient Persian philosophy conceived it under the 
tion of a grand conflict ; Chaldean philosophy vi 
ed it as an immutable harmony. 

NaU. 

There were in Chaldea various sects and acho 
of which Strabo and Pliny make mention. Tli 
was also a conflict of doctrines, and, consequentl] 
some extent, a philosophical movement. But hist 
has not preserved the records which would detem 
its nature and direction. This loss is the DMn 
be regretted, since a comparison of the physical | 
losophy of Chaldea with the metaphysics of Lc 
miflht enable us to pursue, at a very remote pei 
and among two learned nations, parallel devel 
ments of idealism and empiricism. 
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Thb cosmogony attributed by Philo to Sanchonia- 
tbon, a FbcBiiician writer, who flourished prior to the 
Trojan war, presents the draught of an explanation of 
the universe by material causes, in which, however, 
maybe detected some traces of a coarse spiritualism. 

If we rely upon some indications furnished by 
Greek writers, FhGsnicia was not entirely a stranger 
to philosophical systems analogous to some of those 
which were subsequently developed in Greece. They 
speak of the Phcenician Moschus as the inventor 
of the doctrine which explains the formation of the 
universe by the combination of atoms. It is prob- 
ably the first attempt at a material cosmology 
which was produced in Western Asia ; at least we 
know of none more ancient. This tendency was 
favoured by the peculiar genius of the Phcenicians, 
an industrious and commercial people, where men- 
tal activity was particularly confined within the cir- 
cle of material things. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
PRILIMINARY OBSKRYATIOIIB. 

Gbeek civilization had its origin in the East, from 
whence it spread into Greece by three difierent cbaii* 
Dels, at the north, the south, and the east. Three 
names appear prominent in the origin of this civil- 
ization: Orpheus, from Thrace, Pheroneus^ fiom 
Egypt, and Cadmus, from PhoBnicia« At that rs* 
mote antiquity, religious doctrines, institutions, lawe, 
and the arts were so closely united that it would be 
absurd to suppose the colonies that came to Grreeoe 
from those difierent countries would bring with then 
each respectively only a single one of these sfe- 
ments of civilization. It may, however, with sonie 
reason, be thought that the dogmatic and noonJ ele^ 
ment, united with the arts, was particularly devel- 
oped under what has been termed the Orphic rule ; 
that the political element, including prescriptioDS 
civil with respect to their object, but religious is ts 
their forms, predominated in the Egyptian influence; 
and that the industrious element occupied the chief 
place among the influences derived from Phoenicia. 
The blending of these three elements contributed to 
form the peculiar character of the Greek genios, 
while its development depended in many respectii 
whether for good or for evil, upon the institutioni 
which took the place oi the Oriental cosies. 

Greek doctrines, in the point of view under which 

they are here to be considered, belong to two periods 

very distinct. The first is anterior to what may bs 

properly called philosophical investigations, the see- 

c'X7(/coi2]menceswiihtb^ae*m\e8^^i]^>i^^ *\^utk%aal 
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of these two periods itself presents two successive 
ind opposite phases. At first we see theological 
doctrines evidently Oriental both in their substance 
and form. They bear no mark of the Greek genius ; 
they are not yet wrought over by the Grecian mind ; 
they influence it without being in turn influenced by 
it. These doctrines are principally represented in 
history by the name of Orpheus. Then, after a 
struggle between the military and the sacerdotal 
power, in which the latter lost a great share of its 
influence, a civil system of morals distinct from the- 
ology became established. This new phasis is spe- 
cially represented by the philosophical hepttid com- 
monly known by the name of the Seven Wise Men 
of Greece. Something analogous is seen in the his- 
tory of other nations, particularly in China ; but in 
these cases the development of a system of ethics 
merely human and disconnected with theology, comes 
ooly in the sequel of philosophical controversies, by 
which men's minds are detached from their religious 
creeds. In Greece, however, there was no such in- 
termediate stage ; the transition from the theologi- 
cal to the opposite state was by a violent and rapid 
reaction. Most of the seven sages, Solon, Chilon, 
Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander, were merely 
moralists or legislators ; they had nothing to do with 
scientific speculations. The first school was found- 
ed by Thales in Ionia, while about the same time 
the Italic school was founded by Pythagoras in Grse- 
cia Magna. Here begins the second period, the pe- 
riod of philosophical investigations. 

The Greek colonies of Asia Minor and of Italy, 
connected by position, the former with Phoenicia and 
Chaldea, the latter with Egypt, were the double cra- 
dle of Hellenic philosophy. In this respect they 
were ia advance of Greece proTpeT% V^ «i xcv\^\. «k?j 
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that, before throwing itself into the country whfah 
was destined to become the theatre of its great cob- 
flictsy philosophy took its position around it, and 
made, as it were, preparatory attempts at conqoaiL 
But the two tendencies remarked in the former pe* 
riod were reproduced in this. The Italic school 
continued under new forms the theological and met- 
aphysical speculations of the East ; the Ionic acbool 
separated philosophy much more from the traditioii* 
al science preserved in the sanctuaries. 

Greek philosophy, taken as a whole» divides itself 
into two principal evolutions. The first extends from 
Thales to Socrates, the second from Socrates toSai- 
tus Empiricus. 

FIEST EVOLUTION. 

I 

This cpmprises : 1. The Ionic and Italic schools; 
2. The two Eleatic schools, with the systems of Her* 
aclitus and Empedocles ; 3. The school of the Soph- 
ists. 

IONIC SCHOOL. 

HUtorieal NoUcet, 

Thilbs of Miletus, whose family, according to aa* 
dent testimonies, was of Phoenician origin, was bofS 
about six centuries before the Christian era* Be 
sojourned some time in Egypt, in the reign of Ama- 
sis, for the purpose of becoming initiated into the sci- 
ence of which the priests of Thebes and Memphis 
were the depositaries, and probably also visited PhcB- 
nicia, closely connected as it was with Chaldea, wUeh 
was then another centre of sacerdotal science. 

He became the founder of the Ionic school. 11» 

/vpresentatives of that school after him were suo- 

cemveiy'f Aoaximaikder, kuaijkmen^^&ii Knaiafp" 
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ng. We do not speak of Pherecydes of Syros, of 
whose views much less is known than of those of the 
other loniansy though they seem to have been anaU 
ogous on some points to those of Anaximenes his con- 
temporary, on others to those of Thales. 

Exposition* 

The general character of this school consists in 
tills, that in explaining the origin of things, it follows 
the method of induction, that is, attempts to conclude, 
from the observation of phenomena which fall within 
tile circle of hnman observation, the principles and 
laws of the primitive formation of the universe. But 
this conunon method conducted the principal masters 
of this school to results in many respects di^erent. 
As to the rest, in speaking of the method of the lo. 
sians, we do not mean to say that they adopted it af. 
ter having investigated and explained the grounds- 
and validity of the method itself; for no trace of such 
an investigation is to be found. We mean only to 
say that the Ionic school made use of this method in a 
sort of instinctive way, and that its philosophical pro- 
cedure may, in a general sense, be characterized as 
inductive. 

Observation led Thales to suppose the existence of 
two principles. In the sphere of experience, no pro* 
duction takes place without a pre-existing matter. 
According to his manner of proceeding, the chief of 
the Ionic school, generalizing this observation, was 
led to infer that the formation of the universe pre- 
supposed a primary uncreated matter ; for the prop- 
er notion of the creation of matter itself is not sug. 
gested to the human mind by pure experience. This 
primitive matter being destined to receive successive- 
ly all the forms which constitute the diffetewl b^vw^^ 
iff repreaented as originally desAitule ot mx^ ^v&fi^ ^^ 

12 
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ooDBtant form, and therefore in a state of floid^jr. 
This seeiM to be the meaning of the maxim of TImp 
lea, that water is the elementary principle of Uiiii||k 
This idea, to which his philosophical method veiy 
naturally led, may also have been furnished by the 
PhoBoician cosmoiogy, according to which the uni* 
verse was primitively in the state of an aqueous suk 
stance. 

But, on the other hand, an induction founded upoa 
what passes in the sphere of human experience led 
him also to recognise, that wherever we perceive 09» 
der, motion, life, there must bo an intelligent and ac- 
tive principle, which is revealed by these phenomeoi. 
Thales consequently asserts, in addition to matters a 
principle essentially different, an intelligence, a aoulb 
which, operating upon matter or the primitive wa* 
ter, impressed upon it forms, gave it law% firofli 
whence resulted the universe. 

Cicero has given a summary of the doctrine of 
Thales in the following terms : ^ Thales of MiktuSi 
the first who engaged in these inquiries, says that 
water is the original of things, and that God is that 
intelligence who from water formed all beings." 

The dualism which forms the foundation of tha 
cosmological philosophy of Thales differs from the 
Persian dualism, in which the two principles are m* 
resented in a state of hostility and conflict. In tas 
system of Thales, far from being reciprocally repug* 
nant, they are mutually dependant. Without the in* 
telligent principle niatter would forever have remain* 
ed destitute of form, and without matter, intelligeoesb 
the principle of forms, must have necessarily remaia- 
ed inactive for want of an object upon which to ts» 
ert its activity. If the philosophy of the Ionic achool 
bmd been unfolded from iWe conception of ThaJai as 
Avm itM gsna^ tba \abQiata oK \lia ^S a na njiM^ ^^idi 
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k?e been directed to a parallel deyelopment of the 
two elements of that conception, the notion of Grod 
tod the notion of matter. But the case was other« 
wise ; the germe was broken by his disciple AnaxL 
mtmder. He laid aside the notion of God, at least as 
needless for a philosophical explanation of the world, 
and thus entered upon the path of a purely material 
cosmology. He separated from his master also in 
another respect. Thales had admitted fluid matter, 
under the name of water, as the p!)ysical principle of 
things. But that conception still supposed in the 
principle some general form. Anaximander sought 
for a more abstract notion, and for the elementary 
water of Thales substituted something absolutely in- 
determinate, which he designated by the name of in- 
finity, which, perhaps, was in his mind nothing but 
space without bounds. But, this indeterminate prin- 
ciple being admitted, how shall the production of form 
be accounted for? What reply he would make to 
this fundamental question, we do not know enough 
of the philosophy of Anaximander to enable us to de- 
cide. 

It was probably with a view of escaping this diffi- 
culty that his successor Anaximenea had recourse 
again to the notion of a general form as the attribute 
of the physical principle of things, which principle 
he made to be air, a principle more physical, that is, 
less abstract, than that of Anaximander, and, at the 
same time, a fluid more subtile, more refined than 
that which Thales had adopted as the image under 
which he designated primitive matter. It was an 
intermediate conception between that of Thales and 
that of Anaximander. But it still ever remained to 
be explained how, from the abyss of this homogene- 
ous mass, the forms which conatilutA ^^t\kN\9a ^^a** 
ings could apring. 
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The material cosmology of Anazimander and of 
Anaximenes fell at the first step into great embar- 
rassment, whether it attempted to conceive the fint 
physical principle without any determinate form, or 
whether it attempted to attribute to it a form that 
should not be merely arbitrary. To get clear of 
these inextricable difficulties, Anaxagaras, the ph^ 
losopher of Clazomene, brought back the primitife 
conception of Thales, matter as the subject of fonm^ 
and intelligence the active principle of forma. The 
union of these two principles was in his view the 
first principle of the universe. 

Anaxagoras developed the idea of (rod. He dis- 
tinguished, much more clearly than the founder of 
the Ionic school had done, the idea of matter from 
' the idea of Grod, holding the latter to be a substaneo 
absolutely simple and pure. Denying to matter any 
internal energy, he conceived the spiritual subatanoe 
as the necessary principle of all motion, all activity. 
His attempts to determine the proper characteristics 
of the divine essence, and to demonstrate the philo- 
sophical necessity of theology, have led most of the 
ancient v^riters to say that Anaxagoras was the first 
who rested philosophy upon this basis. By attend- 
ing to the manner of their testimony, it may be rec- 
onciled with other passages, particularly of Cicero^ 
which seem to allow this honour to Thales. The 
latter had indicated, though in a manner very con- 
fused, the idea which Anaxagoras developed, and of 
which he undertook a strict demonstration. In like 
manner, in modern times, the astronomical 83rslein 
which holds the revolution of the earth around the 
sun has received the name of Copemican, althoogh 
this system had been already maintained, durinc iho 
£nt half of the fifteenth ceutoxy^ by CardinalCiMiii 
a Fytbagorean philoaopbei. 
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Anazagorafl developed alio the notion of the phys- 
ical principle or the primitive matter. His prede- 
cessors bad considered it as essentially extended^ 
and, of course, divisible. Setting out with the idea 
that it was compounded, he inquired what were its 
compoDents, and thus arrived at the notion of primi. 
tive elements, which he designated by the name of 
honuBomeruB^ or similar parts. This term did not 
signify that those elements were similar to each oth- 
er; on the contrary, he supposed them to possess 
different qualities, but similar to the qualities which 
our senses discover in the difierent sorts of bodies. 
We have already noticed this conception in the phi. 
losophy of Kanada. All phenomena, according to 
the system of Anaxagoras, result from the combina- 
tion, in different degrees and in various proportions, 
of these elementary properties. 

ObservcUions* 

In order to sum up these sketches of the Ionic 
school, we observe : 

1. That this philosophy, regarded in its predomi. 
nant character, was a physiology, a philosophy of na. 
ture ; it was occupied with the universe in a physi. 
cal and not in a moral point of view. 

2. In compariog the doctrine of Aoazagoras with 
the ideas first sketched by Tbales, we trace a phiio- 
aophical progress in regard to the conception of God. 

3. There was also progress in the conception of 
matter, since Anaxagoras explored this idea more 
profomdly than his predecessors, whatever, as to the 
rest, be the value of his hypothesis. 

4. Although the explanations of the diflerent phys- 
ical phenomena which the Ionic philosophers ima- 
gined have been exploded, most of them, sJL Wa&V^b;^ 
aubsequeat science^ yet this achooY vs&si^No c^oa^ 
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tute the unity of science by seeking to coimect the 
explanation of particular facts with some notion ft 
the general laws of the universe. 

ITALIC SCHOOL. 

Historical Notices. 

While the Ionian school was pursuing its laboai% 
Pythagoras, born at Samos, in the last half of the 
sixth century before Christ, commenced, in that part 
of Southern Italy settled by Greek colonies, and 
known as GrsBcia Magna, a new philosophical move- 
ment. Antiquity speaks of his travels in-Egypt and 
in Babylonia ; and, according to the common opio* 
ion, he penetrated also as far as India. 

He is represented in history in a threefold charae* 
ter : first, as a philosopher ; secondly, as the fonod- 
er of a philosophical institute or corporation, a typi« 
cal society, aHer the pattern of which other societies 
ought to bo formed ; and, lastly, as a legislator. We 
have to do with him only in the first relation. 

The greatest obscurity envelops the doctrines of 
Pythagoras. Its records arc defective ; many por« 
tions of his doctrine are presented only under the 
veil of symbols; and the mathematical language 
which he adopted as the general language of philos- 
ophy, requires very o(\cn for our comprehension a 
lexicon which he did not leave us. We shall ab- 
stain from entering into some parts of his doctrinoi 
the interpretation of which is still a matter of con- 
troversy. Such, in particular, is his theory of num- 
bers, which, to be made intelligible even to the ex- 
tent of which it is susceptible, would require a speeial 
dissertation. All we shall say of his philosophy will 
be limited to some fundamental points, which will 
bring out the contrast bexwccu iVveVwAsimBilVifiii^ 
phlJosophiea in respect to xWu V)eAft»« 
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Pythagoras took a point of departure opposite to 
that of the school of Thales, and followed a method 
the inverse of the empirical process of the lonians. 
The latter set out from facts, and endeavoured by 
generalization to arrive at their principles. Their 
bgicai process ¥ras that of induction. Pythagoras 
•et out with the most general ideas, and proceeded 
by the method of deduction. 

The principle of things with him is absolute unity, 
which comprehends everything. He designates this 
by the name of Manadj synonymous with the origina- 
ting beinff or God. 

The Monad includes spirit and matter, but without 
aeration, without division. They are confounded 
together in it in absolute unity of substance. 

From unity proceeds multiplicity, and this multi- 
plicity is the universe, wherein that which exists in 
God in the state of unity is produced in the state of 
separation and multiplicity. 

Matter, in becoming detached from God, becomes 
the Dyady the principle of the indefinite, of darkness^ 
of ignorance, of instability, motion, change, of ine- 
quality, of discord, and, in general, of all imperfec* 
tion. 

Spiritual beings having emanated from Grod, and 
becoming enveloped in the Dyad, fall thereby into a 
state of imperfection, instability, and division. 

As the name Monad, although it expresses at once 
spirit and matter as held in absolute unity, is more 
particularly employed to designate the chief attribute 
of God, to wit, spirit ; so the name Dyad, which be- 
longs to the entire spiritual and corporeal world, con- 
sidered as imperfect, is particularly em9loyed to dea- 
\gnai0 matter, as being the pTmc\(\e ot*Yca^T^>^^^ 
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and, therefore, the chief element in the very notion 
itself of anything imperfect. 

The progress of creation has for its object tht 
gradual enlargement of spirits from the bonos of ths 
Dyad. 

The intelligence and will should therefore strifB 
against the empire which the Dyad exercises over 
them. The Intelligence is implicated in the Dyd^ 
inasmuch as it receives the images of the multipk^ 
the mutable, the transient. Ever}* thing which ii 
transient, mutable, and multiple, is not, as suchvt 
real being, but a false, an illusory existence ; this ii 
very much like the Jl/aia of the Hindus; and, indeed 
this name has been applied by Nicomedesi a Pytha* 
gorcan. 

The Intelligence can therefore be liberated fitna 
the bonds of the Dyad only by breaking away fron 
the false science of the variable in order to attain tbs 
knowledge of the true, of being invariable. 

In attaining this science there are dificrent de- 
grees. Mathematics — which includes arithmetic; 
music, as founded upon the harmony of numbers; 
plane and spherical geometry — is the first degree^ 
because it is, in a sort, intermediate between the 
variable and the invariable, since it regards iminil* 
table relations under material forms. The roath^ 
matical language is therefore necessarily the ko- 
guagc of initiation into science. 

Advancing in science, tlie initiated learns mora 
and more to consider things so far as they are ooe, 
to reduce multiplicity to unity. 

The conception of this absolute unity is the high* 
est summit of science. Arrived at this point, the 
mind is freed from the bonds of the Dyad. 
The Will is involved in the Dyad by our love far 
pttrticular and mutabW good xVAtk^'aVA^wk 
ular and mutable, are 01A7 Vftwwie ^s^^^os^ 
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The Will ought to strive to free itself from this 
fUse love, just as the latelligence should strive to 
free itself from the false science of the multiple and 
nnttable* ' 

From hence the general necessity of fasting and 
abstinence, that is, of a regimen by which the soul 
mortifies the senses in order to restrict their domin* 
ion. 

np(m these principles respecting the Intelligence 
and the Will rest all science and all morals. 

True politics should propose as its object the real* 
intion of these principles in society. Hence, accord* 
img; to Pythagoras, a community of eoods, under the 
administration of a chief who shall distribute to eve* 
ly one according to his needs, ought to be the basis 
of civil society, because it reduces to unity the pos- 
session of the multifarious goods which are the source 
of discord among men. 

But souls are enslaved to the Dyad by bonds too 
strict, too strong, and too numerous for deliverance 
to be attained at one stroke. Consequently, the ne- 
cessity of successive transformations or metempsy* 
chosis. 

Souls, which by a bad use of their liberty have 
plunged into false science and false love, descend by 
transformation into bodies more gross than they at 
first inhabited. Enlightened and virtuous souls as- 
cend and are clothed with bodies more pure, more 
free from the Dyad. 

The complete salvation of the soul is its transform- 
ation into Gk>d. Delivered from the multiple and va* 
riable, it is absorbed into the absolute unityl 

Such are the fundamental points of the Pythago- 
rean philosophy. It is needless to remark its analo* 
gies with the Hindu systems. 

7i$ germea of pantheism wbic\i xYaa ^\£^s»w«jKfii 

K 
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fttmtnhw imwt rr^* ****" i^an^iwaA aUw^Upwu^^^ml^ 
in &et9 were developed, if the writings which hmsr 
the name of Timanis of Locrum aiid of OcelliH Lh> 
caous are really productions of the PythagonaA 
Bchool. 

Timeus, in the work on the Saul of ike WmVL 
which is attributed to him, regards the univene at 
bottom only as one single being, an immense intellk 
gent animal, of which God is the soul, and matter dM 
organism. Under this view his system adheras Id 
dualism, but it is not a dualism which admits tvo 
hostile principles ; it is not even the dualism of Thik 
les and Anaxagoras, which supposes two xediiraeal- 
ly dependant principles ; it is a dualism which 
aiders mind and matter as the inseparable 
of one infinite individuality, and reduces then 
to unity, the grounding idea of the Pythagorean pU* 
losophy. 

Pantheistic conceptions are produced with a char* 
acter more strictly determined in the book wkkh 
bears the name of Ocellus Lucanus. The univmn 
is there represented as one sole being, uncreatedy in* 
mutable, imperishable, under forms subject to chu(S 
by death and by perpetual renovations. 

OhnrvaJtioni* 

Notwithstanding the errors combined in the Mk 
agorean system, it was in other respects a real put- 
osophical progress. 

The Ionian school had constructed only a physi- 
cal philosophy : the philosophy of tlie Italic school 
embraced the moral world. 

It shed light upon the necessity of referring the 
origin of things to a principle of unity in order ~ 
to constitute any unity for «ca&ymm. 
It began the distinction \»Xii««& 
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vehteto the mutable order of thiogi, and ideas ^liiich 
nlate to immutable objects. 

It established the subordination of the senses to 
die mind* 

Oh § etva iU mt on the Ionian and ItaUe tckooU. 

A century had hardly passed away from the time 
Greece had begun to philosophize, and we have seen 
two^ofy less expressly, three general systems of error 
slready produced, dualism, atheism, and pantheism ; 
SRoneous systems which are th6 root of all other er- 



Dualism shows itself in the philosophy of Thales 
and Anazagoras. 

The germe of athmsm was contained in that of 
Anazimander and Anaximenee. 

Pantheism was bom in the Pythagorean school. 

Under another point of view : the method follow. 
ed by the Ionian school, at least down to the time of 
Anaxagoras, the method of taking sensation as the 
starting point, must needs conduct, in proportion as 
this pnnciple of sensualism should be developed, to 
the denial of the spiritual world. On the other hand, 
the Pythagorean philosophy, which considered sen- 
sations as illusive, laid the foundation of idealism, and 
must logically go on to the denial of the material 
world. We shall proceed to notice, in the period 
which followed, how this twofold development actual- 
ly took place. 

KLEATIC SCHOOLS. 

Thb city of Elea, situated in Greecia Magna, gave 
its name to two new schools. The one continued in 
certain respects the philosophical progress com men* 
eed hy the Pythagoreans, and was <^\\^^ ^^ xsi^N^<^ 
pbjrmcal scbooL The other, wYacVi viw^ ol *.^»^«t 
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date, and to which the name of phyncal ichi 
been given, carried forward the philoflophical 
meat of the Ionian achooi. 



ELSATIC XBTAPHTSICAL SCHOOL. 

Hiitorical NaUces. 

This school has three principal representativift: 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno. 

XenopJumeSf the founder of it, was bom at Cobb 
phon. The dutc of his birth is uncertain. He aMins 
|o have flourished about the middle of the sixth eeiw 
tury B.C. The city of Elea was the theatre of Us 
teaching. He lived nearly a hundred years. Ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, be devoted himself la 
his youth to the study of the Pythagorean phiUMopby. 
His most celebrated work is one entitled, Om As- 
lure. 

ParmemdeSf originally of Elea, was his dkcipk. 
He renounced the splendour in which his weahk 
would have enabled him to live, in order to give hisih 
self up in retirement and stillness to the stu^ ot pht 
losophy. Like Xenophanes his master, he wrote of 
his aoctrine in verse. The ancients have preaarved 
some few fragments of these verses. Plato nva lbs 
name of Parmenides to the one of bis own (Ualogoes 
. which contains the roost metaphysical part of his pU» 
losophy. 

Zeno, born also at Elea, was the disciple of Par« 
menidcs, who adopted him for his son. He acquired 
a great reputation by his writings, none of which 
have come down to us. Implicated in a political 
conspiracy, he was put to the torture, in the midsi 
of which be showed a alteugiVv oC tcivod waUioai 
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The Pythagorean philosophy had maintained that 
everything is contained in the infinite unity, and 
that everything was produced by it. Xenophanes 
inquired if the production was possible, and denied 
the possibility. If anything has been made, said he, 
it has been made out of that which was, or out of that 
which was not. Out of that which was not is im- 
possible; for out of nothing, nothing can come. Out 
of that which was, impossible still ; for since it al- 
ready was, it could not have been made. Setting out 
from the impossibility of any production whatever, 
be admits, in consequence, but one sole being, eter- 
nd, infinite, immutable. 

Perhaps Xenophanes acknowledged still the real* 
ity of finite beings as simple modifications or forms 
of the infinite being. But Parmenides, strictly con- 
sistent with the principle of absolute unity laid down 
by hb master, denied even the reality of these forms* 
He held that the one Being most be in everything 
Kke himself, and, consequently, could not exist under 
different modifications. Hence all real distinction 
vanishes into the sole notion of pure and absolute 
unity. Melissus, his disciple, commented upon these 
views. 

Parmenides endeavoured also to connect his on- 
tological with a psychological theory. Adopting the 
Pythagorean distinction respecting ideas which come 
by the senses and the ideas of pure reason, he main- 
tained that the former, corresponding to something 
essentially variable, could not be the basis of an ab- 
solute affirmation ; and that this basis could be found 
only in the conceptions of the reason, which, accord- 
ing to him, were reducible in iVi^ \aaX ^xa^-^^fi^Va "^^^ 
simple idea of unity. 
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Zeno presented the doctrine of this school ante 
the critical and polemic form. He reviewed tbs 
ideas which are derived from the general idea of the 
finite, and set himself to prove that they are all ooiit 
tradictory, even to the notion itself which radically 
contains them. Led by the character of his miDcii 
which inclined to argumentation, he investigated tht 
laws which should govern this intellectual combali 
and composed a logic. 

OhservaUans* 

The labours of the Eleatic pantheists eontribiitad 
to that progress of philosophy which results from the 
regular development even of error. For error caiu 
not be developed except in virtue of certain logical 
laws, which are themselves trutiis. In proportion as 
the connexion which exists between the starting point 
and ultimate limit to which it conducts, between the 
principle and its last consequences, is made the 
more clearly manifest, the more decidedly is the de* 
structive nature of error exposed ; and it is of the e»> 
sential character of false principles that every step of 
their progress turns against themselves, while their 
full development is their death. 

The primitive doctrines of the Italic school, while 
they retained the notion of a creation or productioD 
of things, had held it vaguely, or, rather, they repre* 
sented the production of things under the idea of an 
emanation from the Divine substance. Tlie Eleat- 
ics proved very easily that, as in the system of enia* 
nation, what appeared to begin to exist already be* 
fore existed, the production could be only apparent. 
They proved also, in the next place, that if there was 
no real production, all distinct individual existence is 
a/so nothing but a mere pVv^uoiu^tioxk. Thus the 
doctrine of emanation was coiiacvn^ «» ^fti iUMto i^.^ 
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•pd in fiiet did ccmtain, the germe of the most com- 
ntete iMLDtheiBm* 

Their labours also gave prominence to a truths 
which has been confirmed by all subsequent philo- 
aophical experience, namely, that, as soon as the ex. 
iitenee of finite realities is called in question, it is 
impoiaible to demonstrate it by starting from the 
notion of the infinite. From whence it follows that, 
under peril of regarding the universe as a pure illu. 
sioD, its existence must be admitted as one of the 
firrt truths, which the human mind believes of neces. 
iity, without any previous demonstration. 

ELEATIC FHTSICAL SCHOOL. 

The philosophical doctrine propounded by Xen* 
ophanes and developed by his disciples, resulting as 
it did in the denial of the real existence of finite 
bdngi or of the universe, was a violent shock to 
convictions inherent in human nature. A reaction 
ia a contrary direction was inevitable. It took 
place in the so^alled Physical School. The two 
principal representatives of this school were Lieu* 
cippus, and Democritus of Abdera. 

Historical Notices. 

LeveippuSy who belongs to the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C., was bom, according to some, at 
Elea ; according to others, at Abdera. Zeno, whose 
doctrines he abandoned, was his master. He com. 
mitted his own speculations to a work entitled Trea^ 
Use of PhysicSy and to another On the Soul, both of 
which are lost. 

Democritus of Abdera, born about 480 B.C., was 
the disciple oi Leucippus. He vi&iled Ek^^V|^\!cv\« 
opist, PeraisL, and was even in TeVaXiwA) '\\ \a wA« 
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with the Gymnoeophists of India. We hsve no w^- 
thentic work of his, although he wrote mixdu Ha 
lived nearly a hundred years. 

Erpositiom. 

The metaphysical school of Elea came to denj 
the existence of the world only hy repudiating tlii 
testimony of the senses as illusory. The reaction 
which arose against it started from the oppoaite ex* 
treme : the physical school took sensation for its atail* 
ing- point, joining with it induction, as the loniana 
had done; an induction, however, confined with* 
in the sphere of the sensible world. Thales and Aa- 
axagoras had made use of induction to arrive at tlis 
existence of a Supreme Intelligence distinct fran 
matter. But the Eleatic physicians empbyed the 
process only to arrive at the material principlea of 
thinjzs. 

While separating fundamentally from the mel^ 
physical school, Leucippus and Democritua a gi eed 
with it in the principle that all production ia onqra|^ 
parent ; that it is nothing, and can be nothing but thi 
manifestation of something which previoualy had ei* 
istence. 

From this principle applied to the material wori^ 
which, in the view of this sensual philosophy, embia- 
ced all reality, it evidently resulted that all the pb^ 
nomena of generation and dissolution preaenled in 
the world are only transformations of matter, and 
hence that all philosophy ought to limit itself to in- 
vestigating the principle of these transformationa. 

But here two roads were open to them, two hy- 
potheses were possible. 

They could suppose the existence of one aole prin- 
elple, one indeterminale iiva\An^\ «l\M^axAA^ andow- 
ed with an internal cneT©, 'm Vvt^s* ^ ^li^ilidk^ 
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Blight prodaca all theie transformations by perpetual 
•etf-modification. In this case they would arrive at 
a dynamic conception of the universe* 

Or they could suppose a plurality of material prin- 
ciples, the various aggregations of which, determined 
by the laws of motion allone, would produce the vari- 
ous phenomena ; in other words, they might rest in 
a mechanical conception of the universe. 

The Eleatic physicians rejected the first of these 
conceptions. In the first place, to admit a sole and 
single material principle would have been to refer 
the origin of things, like the metaphysicians, to an 
eternal unity, which would imply at bottom some- 
thing distinct from matter, which does not present it- 
nlf to the human mind except under the conditions 
of multiplicity. In the second, if they had represent- 
ed this material principle as destitute of definite forms, 
it would have been difficult to account for the origin 
of forms. !£, on the other hand, they had clothed it 
with a determinate form, it would have been equally 
difficult to explain why they should attribute to it one 
form rather than another. In a word, they would 
have fallen into the same difficulties that had already 
perplexed the physicians of the Ionian school* 

Rejecting, therefore, the conception of absolute 
unity, Leucippus and Democritus maintained a plu- 
rality of material principles, a plurality even to an in- 
definite number, because, once set free from the idea 
of unity, there was no reason for stopping at any par- 
ticular determinate number. 

Hence the celebrated hypothesis of atoms as the 
constituent principles of the universe. 

These atoms were supposed innumerable, with an 
infinite variety of forms. By this means they be^ 
lieved they could explain the ptod\^\ous ^wdT^^t^^eXvi^ 
aJ variety of secondary forma wYvvi\i i^sviNx^^ Sxssww 
their uaion or their sepaxatiou. 
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The atoms were supposed to be endowed with Ae 
faculty of motion inherent in thdr esflence, in TiitBi 
of which they united or separated : hereby they et^ 
plained the formation and dissolution of bodies. Fi- 
nally, they supposed the atoms to exist in a Tdd 
abyss or space without bounds, whereby they es- 
' plained the possibility of motion. 

Leucippus and Democritus thus arrived at a coor 
ception of the universe the very opposite of that of 
Parmenides and Xenophanes. For infinite unity 
they substituted infinite plurality. We limit our- 
selves to remarking this result, without giving acoount 
of the slighter shades by which the fundamental lnr« 
pothesis of atoms invented by Leucippus was modi- 
fied by Democritus. We shall see hereafter how 
this hypothesis was developed by Epicurus. 

Although Democritus added nothing considenble 
in this respect to the philosophy of his roaster, hs 
endeavoured in other respects to strengthen and es- 
tend it. He made first an attempt at a senanal 
psychology, in accordance with his system of the uni* 
verse. Sensations, according to him, are a sort of 
images, which, detaching themselves from bodiss, 
enter into contact with the organization of man« 
Thus the mind is produced within from without ; it is 
the result of the aggregate of images, just as the body 
is the result of an aggregate of atoms. The soul is a 
multiplex effect, and not a principle substantially one. 

He commenced also the application of the mate- 
rial philosophy to morals. If there are nothing but 
sensations in man, and nothing but atoms in the uni- 
verse, it is impossible to conceive the absolute idea 
of right and wrong. Morality can be nothing but a 
calculation of enjoyments, just as the soul is a com- 
bination of sensations, ^usX «a \.\i^ wxLvr^tee is a oon^ 
biaation of atoms. TVaa coxiaaojaew^ ^^i^R»x^>a 
have been formalbr adnattfidVss \iwn»»teMu 
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lieiro&irai of Chioii a disciple of Democritus^ pro- 
ved dcepticisuiy of which he presented the follow. 

ing formaU: I do not eyen know that I know no- 

timig. 

Ohservations. 

The speculations of the Eleatic physical philoso- 
phen had the efl^t of evolving one great truth, 
namely, that it is impossible, if we confine ourselves 
to the material world, to find a principle of unity, and 
tint induction can never produce the notion of pure 
infinity. And this itself is a philosophical progress ; 
for the characteristics, as well as the intimate essence 
of the materialist philosophy, became more manifest; 
tnd, we repeat, truth gains in proportion as the 
grounds of error are unfolded. 

As to the rest, by directing attention to the obser. 
mtioQ of phenomena, they represented one half of 
hnman reason, and supplied a counterbalance to ide- 
alism. 



an the two Eleatic schools^ metaphysical 
and physical. 

The labours of these schools terminated in two re- 
sults, the one positive, the other negative. 

In the first place, they exhibit a triple parallel de- 
velopment* Xenophanes and Leucippus devotcul 
their attention to things in themselves, the one from 
the spiritualist point of view, the other from the ma- 
terialist. Parmenides and Democritus added to this 
philosophy of things (ontology) a theory respecting 
the ideas which represent things in the human mind 
(psychology), which was a theory of pure idealism 
on the part of Parmenides, of pure sensualism on the 
part of Democritus. Finally, Zeno, and probably 
itetrodorua of Chios, studied ti[ie \a.N«% ^^:^:A\^Ci2^\s^ 
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which ideas are combined (logic). Oiitologjry fKfm 
chol(^» and logic go together to conititote the ip* 
tematic whole of philosophy. 

This progress was necessary. For philosophyf 
which is the universal science, aims continuallyp like 
all the special sciences, to organize itself undcur all 
its forms and to unite all its forces. It was nrntnnlf 
also, that the progress should proceed in the orderii 
which it is represented. Eager to solve the 
problem of the universe, the mind of man miat 
first soar away into the regions of ontology, b e fawi 
fiidling back into itself to examine the instrumento^f 
knowledge, the cognitive faculties ; and ptjchclagff 
in its turn, naturally preceded logic, which is in mim 
respects only the legislation of the intelligence. 

To this positive result there was added a negirtivi 
result. 

Each of these schools sought for the solutioa oft 
problem which was insolvable in the shape in whkk 
it was propounded. The metaphysical school dei 
manded of its adversaries that, in setting out fran 
rational conceptions alone, they should demottstnM 
the existence of the finite, or of the variable order of 
things. Now rational conceptions correspond lo 
something invariable and absolute, and,of coune^el 
the consequences that can bo deduced from then per* 
take of the same character, and can never resou M 
the term sought for, which, as it is variable and vol* 
ative, has precisely the opposite character. 

On the other hand, the physical school propoaed 
the same difficulty, only in the inverse sense ; thsy 
required that« taking as the starting-point senaalMMi 
alone, which relate to the continent and TariaMOf 
we should bring nut a demonstration of the abeoluta 
and invariable order of Xhin^s. \\. i9«a om this 
diUoD only that it conscnXcdV) t^^o^BoaoiA^^ 
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ttfie of anything absolute and unrariable, and they 
mMj defied their opponents to iiiifil this condition. 

The insolvable objections which these two schools, 
between whom the empire of philosophy was divided, 
Bdloally threw back upon each other, had necessa- 
nly ths efiect of iinpairiog the authority of the spec- 
ibtife intellect. For the blows which each of them 
direeted against one half of the human mind, fell upon 
theodtor i&lf. In fiust, both ideas and sensations have 
far fkekt Gommon support, in the last ana]3rsi8, natu- 
nl oonricticms, which rest upon no previous demon* 
tatioo. If all ideas must be demonstrated, there 
fent be an infinite series of demonstrations, and so 
Bo^demonstration is possible. If, on the contrary, 
tD demonstrations have for their basis an order of 
ideas indemonstrable, the human mind adheres to 
tiiose primary ideas only by a simple and invincible 
beheH By requiring that the physical school should 
bise its beli^ in sensations upon demonstration, and 
liyiejeefing on this point the convictions inherent in 
Immaa nature, the metaphysicians thereby assaulted 
the very foundations of their own philosophy, since 
they themselves were obliged for their own systems 
Is rest upon primary indemonstrable ideas, which 
they could no otherwise have than by falling back ul< 
timaiely upon pure belief. The physical philoso- 
phers, who admitted simple faith or necessary con« 
vietkm as the ultimate ground of sensations, but re« 
jeoted it in regard to pure ideas, fell into the same 
iDOOBsisteiicy ; and thus both schools, intent onfy on 
combatiag the doctrines peculiar to their adversaries, 
vndermuied the common foundation of all philosophy. 

L 
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Historical Notices. 

While the two Eleatic schools were fiurmiiigi 
other philosophical tendency began to allow jIhK 
represented at first by Heraclitus, and afterwud i( 
Empedocles. The former, bom at Epheaus^ M 
been connected with the physical school of laaif^ 
subsequently he attended the lectures of the CMffte 
of the metaphysical school of Elea, about the ead^ 
the fifth century B.C. Empedodea flourished sXM 
later period, about 430 B.C. This philoeophei^ai^ 
ginally of Agrigentum, appears, like HeraclitiNb ti 
have studied philosophy under different mastaiBi boA 
physical and metaphysical. 

Exposition. 

The ideas of Heraclitus and EmpedocleSf so kt 
as they were in common, belong to a philosophy wUok 
is neither idealist, like that of Xenophanes and Fuw 
menides, nor sensualist, like that of Leucippos. 

On the one hand, they attempted to cooslnMi a 
system of physics, and maintained fire to be the ffd^ 
ciple of all material phenomena. This prineiirie 
ed in the production of phenomena niy^rding to 
fundamental laws, the laws of loye and hatred i 
cord and discord, or, to use the language of 
science, attraction and repulsion. Each of 
philosophers combined, with these general idea% 
ceptions peculiar to themselves. But both of 
in the respect that they attempted a phjrsical 
nation of things, agreed with the physical achoola of 
Ionia and of Elea. 
But they separated {touv iVvem^ ^^articulariy tnm 
the Eleatic, in anolber voVnX oi Vw« % te ' 
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plmical world they acknowledged a spiritual and in- 
teUeotual world ; they distinguished ideas from sen. 
Mtions ; they recognised God. In this part of their 
doduriiie they ftdl in with the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
and with the spiritualism of the metaphysical school 
sf Blea» without, howcTor, adopting the idealism of 
tebtter. 

Hie philosophy of Heraclitus is entitled to a par- 
tiodar remark. The inconsistency and opposition 
of the philosophical theories maintained by his pred- 
msBort and by his contemporaries, had thrown his 
JBind into a state of skepticism. He appears to have 

r; free of it by establishing the basis of philosophy 
common reason. This seems to be the purport 
of the fhigments of his writings preserved by Sextus 
Bmpiricus. ^ Universal and divine reason, accord- 
ioff to him, is the eriterionot truth. That which is 
mvcnraally believed is certain ; for it is borrowed 
Aom that common reason which is universal and di- 
rine ; and, on the contrary, every individual opinion 
is destitiitetif certainty. . • • Such being the charac- 
ter of reason, man remains in ignorance so long as 
he is deprived of the commerce of language ; it is by 
means of this alone that he begins to know. Com- 
mon reason, therefore, rightly claims deference. 
Now this common reason being nothing but the pic- 
ture of the order of the universe, whenever we de- 
rive anything from it, we possess the truth ; and 
when we interrogate only our own individual under- 
standing, we fall into error." (Sextus Empiricus, 
adv. LfOgic, 1. 8.) 

We possess, also, some fragments of a philosophi- 
cal poeim by Empedocles, too imperfect, however, to 
enable us to form a complete view of his system. 
The death of this philosopher was still tnot^ )l\.\^\xv- 
am tboQ ida doctnoQ* He fell a iDax\.^t \a\s^i«^ 
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fer acieiioe^ IniTioff met hit death in imiriitriim At 
crater of Mount Etna. 

Whatever were the eiertiona of HeracHtna wad 
Empcdocles to found a adiool that ahould afoidlha 
eiceasea of idealist pantheisni and of matnriilii 
atheism, it would appear, neverthcloaa, that tha tva 
schools of Elea exercised at this period a pmoaiil^ 
ating influence over Ghreek philoaophy. Thia lalfr 
ence resulted, as we have already said, in riaUm 
the foundations of human reason, andleading to Aipb 
ticism, which was actually brought out, tboi^ ii» 
der a peculiar fonn,in what may Iw called the 
of the sophists. 

THX SOPHISTS* 

Historical Notices^ 

HrsToaT informs us that a host of sophiata spiial 
over Ghreeoe. Among the names which have ease- 
ped oblivion are enumerated Gorgias, Pkotagoiai^ 
Pfodicus, Pdus, Thrasymachus, CSulicleat Iliii|iiM 

The aophists may be divided into two «BamL 
The first consisted of mere rhetoricians : thaj wws 
absorbed in the science of words, and strangaia to as* 
cry philosophical idea. The other dasa, with whsa 
alone we have anything to do, were dialiMilirlaM^ 
who occupied themselves with human reason fer ao 
other end than to arm it against itself. We taka^ aa 
types of this intellectual degradation, Gorgiaa of L^ 
ontinm and Prota^ras of Abdera. 

Exposition. 

Skepticism was evidently the ground of tlMlroo^- 
mon doctrine. They maintained that there irrirt 
ed and could exist for maxi im> tSvKko^A traiha, hol 
cpij relative truths. Gorgias va^^oM^N&A 
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nl eoDcluBions, particalarly by the priaciples of the 
metaphjrrical school of Elea, by attacking the exist- 
•Dce of the finite ; but he maintained, at the same 
tioiey that all notion of the infinite is utterly unat- 
lunable by human intelligence. He wrote a book 
entitled. Of that which is not, or of Nature. — Pro- 
tagorat connected his skeptical argumentation with 
the principles of the physical Elcatics. He main- 
tained that the phenomena of nature, as well as the 
modifications of the human mind, are in a state of 
perpetual variation, which excludes all possibility of 
certain knowledge. 

But among the sophists skepticism took a special 
form. It was not, with them, the gloomy despair of 
reason, which suicidally destroys itself; it was a 
frivolous levity and contempt. The sophists were 
skeptics who used reason only for sport. To amuse 
the youth of Greece, eager for all spectacles and 
games, they gave them the spectacle of an intellect- 
ual gymnastics, and, maintaining by turns both sides 
of a question, exhibited before them feats of argu- 
mentative skill and force. They were repaid with 
great applause, and to many of these philosophical 
mountebanks this sad trade became a source of 
wealth. 

Observations, 

If the state of mind, characterized by the infatua- 
tion which the sophists excited, had long continued 
in Grreece, philosophy would have perished ; but it 
had strength enough to triumph at this critical peri- 
od, and the reaction which followed produced the 
most brilliant development of Greek philosophy. At 
the opening of this new epoch appears the great name 
of Socrates. 

La 
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SECOND EVOLUTION. 
SOCRATES. 

Historical NoHcet. 

Socrates was born at Athens 470, and died 400 
B.C. He was the son of a sculptor named Sophro. 
niscus. He exercised at first his father's prbfeasion, 
but afterward gave himself up to the study of phikN. 
ophy. This study did not prevent him from fiufiUing 
his duties as a citizen. He bore arms several times 
in defence of his country ; he discharged also with 
firmness the public functions intrusted to him. But 
he devoted his life above all things to diffusinff among 
his fellow-citizens the love of wisdom. Tne testi. 
mony of the ancients is not uniform as to the ques- 
tion whether he committed his doctrine to writing. 
However this may have been, yet his oral teaching 
free from all scientific ostentation, contrasted strong. 
ly with the pompous lectures of most of the philoso. 
phcrs, and, above all, with the charlatanism of the 
sophists, who honoured him by their hatred. The his- 
tory of his virtues and his persecutions is too well 
known to make it needful to go into details in this 
place. The Phssdo of Plato is the epopee of his he- 
roic death. 

Character of the Philosophical RefomuUum atiemfUd 

by Socrates, 

Historical Notices. 

Philosophy, in the degraded state to which the 

sophists had reduced it, was no longer a grave and 

serious thing. The first step to its reformation was 

to restore its true character by recalling it to an aim 

at once elevated and pTac\.\c»\. TVaa ^^a \!^ ^rAoic* 

Hon ofSocmte&f who pax\k^]!^\^ ^eMQN^\assM^>ft 
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die ethical branch of science. He acted in a cer. 
tain lenae the part of a physician for Greek philoso. 
fhj, about to perish from inanition. His influence 
WIS felt eren in schools which differed the most de« 
eidedly from his ethical doctrines: for Epicurean- 
faniy while totally corrupting philosophy, directed sci* 
sntiiBc speculations, in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of Socrates, to an order of ideas applica- 
lih to the conduct of life. 

' The doctrine of Socrates is substantially a theory 
of virtue. The type of virtue is God, the author of 
eterything that is good and beautiful, who governs 
the world by his providence. The seat of virtue is 
the soul, like God in its nature, and immortal as he 
is. The essence of virtue comprehends wisdom, 
which relates to the duties of man towards himself; 
jnstioey which determines his duties to others ; andpi- 
ecy, which includes his duties towards Grod. The 
means of cultivating virtue, so far as they depend 
upon nmn,are self-knowledge and moderation of the 
desixes ; so far as they proceed from Grod, Divine in- 
fluence or inspiration. The ultimate consequence 
of virtue is felicity. Grod is the guaranty for theii 
final harmony. 

The method adopted by Socrates in expounding 
his ideas resulted from the notions he had formed 
respecting the object of philosophy and the nature of 
the soul. Philosophy relates essentially to a practi- 
cal end, and the true method of teaching, he held, 
should have the same character. Instead, therefore, 
of commencing with lofty speculations, often unintel- 
Bgible for most of those whom one wishes to instruct, 
we should, in the opinion of Socrates, take hold of 
men's minds as they are, with their ideas, and even 
their prejudices, in order gradnaAV^ \o i^Sai^ ^2^^\sw^s^ 
lteiiiowie(%eofthetrutki. T\ttav^tQfieii^\^^&i^'s& 
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his view, agreed best with the nature of the MuL H» 
was persuaded that the soul contained the germee of 
the truth, but enveloped and even smothered hy vifea 
opinions engenderea by the passions. We ahoakl 
begin, therefore, by setting the soul free from this «•• 
TeIope,in order to give scope for the development of 
these innate gerroes. We should go in among tbeoi 
fidse notions, put them in opposition to each oCiMi^ 
and make them destroy each other* Henoe IIn 
subtile disputations to which Socrates did not 
to descend. His method was the critical; it 
nesrative in its processes, but positive as to ita objoeL 

The philosophical evolution which commenesd 
with Socrates presents a phasis of increase and a 
phasis of decline. 

The increasing phasis will bring before us, firB^ 
some schools which attempted the organization of 
philosophy ; then the great schools in which this or* 
ganization was accomplished, meaning therebv that 
a predominating view became the centre and vital 
principle of a vast body of ideas. These gieal 
schools are Platonism, Aristotelianism, Epioiraaiw 
4sm, and Stoicism. 

The declining phasis will show us the gradual die* 
solution of these philosophical organizations, down 
to the moment when, their theories being ezhaiHledt 
skepticism undertook to present itself as a lonnal 
theory. 

INCREASING PHASIS OF GREEK PHIL080PHT. 

1. MINOR SCHOOLS : ESSAYS TOWARDS THE OR6AIIIZA* 

TION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

In the interval of time which separates 
from Epicurua^ vahoua conce^xVoiA toAd^ 
P^anacef which nnay be \iennA4bai|;fM(BftMr|C 
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tmy eoBtun only Bome few of the elements which 
were afterward combined in the other schools with 
a more extended system of ideas. 

These conceptions may be divided into two class. 
•B. *The firsty detaching from the fundamental doc- 
trine of Socrates some portions and adulterating 
tfaesBy prepared the way for subsequent systems much 
Bon oelebrated. The others were the continuatiouy 
ionewfaat restricted, of systems anterior to Socra- 
tail but modified by the influence of the Socratic phi- 
fcnophy. To the first class belong the views of An- 
tntboiiei and of Anstippus ; to tii^ second those of 
Pjrrriio and of Euclid of Megara. 

FIRST CLASS. 

AntisAeneSf or the Cynic School. 
AimsTHBirBS, who taught about the year 880 E.G., 



the founder of the Cynic school, of which Dio- 
genes was the most perfect type. This school, in 
some respects, prepared the way for Stoicism. 

Antisthenes borrowed at first from the Socratic 
school the principle so well developed by Plato, that 
the chief good consists in virtue, or resemblance to 
God. Then starting from the idea that Grod is su- 
premely independent, he made virtue consist of a 
proud independence of all external things. Every- 
thing that interfered with this independence was to 
be cUsreg^arded, contemned, and rejected by the wise 
man ; hence his contempt not only for pleasures and 
honoura, but even for social civilities, the most re- 
spectable customs, and for scientific theories, which 
he rejected as a mass of barren subtleties. Thus, 
while Plato, equally with himself, making virtue the 
sovereign good, sought to umte \l \\^txxio\as^\»^c^^^^^ 
tUi the dements of human Ba\u£e% kiiX^sf^ti!^ «^^i^ 
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ficed human nature to an idea of nrtue wliioh 
in reality, only the savage exaltation of egotkni. 

Arist^ppuSf or the Cjfrenaie SehooL 

The school of Cyrene, founded by Ariitippiis»who 
also flourished about 880 B.C., was a preparatioo iif 
Epicureanism, as the Cynic school was for StoieisBi 
The principal representatives of this school nsit la 
Aristippus were his grandson Aristippus, ■umaBH^ 
Metrodidactus, Hegesias, Anniceris, and TheodonK 

The Cyrenaic school borrowed from the Soeialia 
doctrine the principle that all philosophy outjH la 
have a practical object, and that this should be the 
happiness of mankind. But, instead of leading vam 
to happiness by the fulfilment of duty, it repuoialsd 
the very notion of duty, or confoundcKi it with thalol 
pleasure. If it thus paved the way for Epiciiraan- 
ism, it nevertheless differed from it in that the Qf* 
renaics, with the exception of Anniceris, had nolhim 
in view but immediate actual enjoyment, and chiefly 
the gratifications of sense, while Bpicureanim n^ 
ed on a calculation of enjoyments which compreheiid- 
ed the whole course of life, and in which intellecttal 
pleasures had their place. 

Although the school of Cyrene paid Tenr little el^ 
tention to speculative questions, its moral priiiei|ile 
led it to admit no other source of knowleoge thee 
sensation. Some philosophers of this scliool« still 
more consistent, rejected the testimony of eepeatiee 
itself as an organ of objective truth, and held only lo 
its subjective character, that is, to the imprnesioe. 
agreeable or painful, which accompanies it. Thej 
forbade all inquiry after truth in itself^ in order is 
limit all human activity to the pursuit of pleeenrSi 
Skepticism and aensuaV f^T%>itkc»>2tfsa'««c^ 
TtU conditions of man *• \b^ h^a ^^ 
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trine of which TheodoruBf suraamed the atheist, was 
thefiither. 

SECONI) CLASS. 

Pyrrhoy cr the Skeptical School* 

Thb doctrine of P3rrrho of Elea, as deyeloped by 
Ui disciple Timon, presents a singular mixture. All 
piulosopny should relate to virtue ; this was the ele- 
ment that Pyrrho received from the Socratic doctrine. 
But he deduced from it the inutility of science, and, to 
prove this inutility, he undertook to demonstrate the 
mpoflsibility of science by borrowing the arguments 
of the sophists which Socrates had refuted — their ar- 
foments against human certainty. Pyrrhonism was 
ttrasyin its origin, a continuation of the sophistic phi. 
iosophy, combined with a moral principle. Specula- 
tive philosophy being excluded, practical philosophy 
eoosisted in following the impulses of nature. 

EucMy or the School ofMegara. 

The school of Megara, founded by Euclid about 
the year 400 B.C., to which may be joined the schools 
of Elis and Eretria, was, at least in the doctrine of 
its founder, a partial continuation of the doctrines of 
the metaphysical school of Elea, modified by the So» 
cratic influence. Euclid maintains, with that school, 
the primitive unity as the sole reality ; but, instead of 
r^rding it, as Xenophanes and Parmenides had 
done, specially under the ontological point of view, 
he considered it chiefly under a moral point of view, 
conformably to the tendency communicated by Soc- 
rates. The absolute being was contemplated by him 
as the absolute good, 'fhe other philosophers of 
tbo M^tLHo achool present nothing iiQiCv:ft»X^^ '"^ 
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cept a subtle dialectics, directed 
cognitions founded upon the testimony of the 

2. GREAT SCHOOLS : ORGANIZATION OP PHILOflOnr. 

The philosopliical development promoted by 8o6* 
rates produced four great schools. 

The school founded by Plato, inasmuch as it deda- 
ccs science from a sphere superior to the BenrfUs 
world, takes its place at the point of Tiew furaisllil 
by Pythagoras and the metaphysical Elemtica. 

The school of Epicurus takes its position at thi 
point of view peculiar to the physical Bleaticiy wait 
previously, to the Ionian materialists. 

The Aristotelian philosophy attempted to 
plish what had never before been attempted, 
very imperfectly by the school of Heraclitus 
Empcdocles. It sought for a middle way beti 
idealism and sensualism. Although the school of 
Aristotle appeared before that of Epicurus in tbs 
order of time, yet we shall speak of the school of 
Epicurus first, because, in pointing out, in the doc- 
trines of Aristotle, something intermediate betweea 
Platonism and Epicureanism, we shall be able mors 
easily to seize its peculiar character after having 
considered the two extremes between which it vihra* 
ted. 

Finally, Stoicism, founded by Zeno, undertook ts 
combine a speculative philosophy, of which the prin- 
ciple could be found in the sensualism of Epicuruib 
with a moral philosophy which had the moot of its 
roots in Platonism. 

PLATO. 

Historical Notices, 

Plato f bom in the iaWxd oC E^oa in the yetr 
^30 B.C.9 was deaccndcd on ViAa SaS^f % «i^\nHk 



fe fcmily of Cadmus, and on his mother's from that 

ft Soknu He gave himself early to the study of 

Ae arts, painting, music, poetry, and to geometry. 

Mathematical knowledge and skill were united in 

Us vast and noble genius with enthusiasm for the 

keautiful. The lectures of Socrates developed his 

philosophical vocation. After the death of his mas- 

fsr be made several voyages for the purpose of gain. 

lag instruction. He visited the philosophers of 

Greece and the priests of Egypt. He was also in 

felations with Dionysius the elder, afterward with 

DSooyBius the younger, kings of Sicily. His love 

sf justice, with which he strove to imbue them, drew 

ipoa him, on their part, the most odious persecu- 

fpooB. The school which he founded in the gardens 

of the Academy became the centre of a wide-spread 

UghU He died in 348 B.C. He published his phi. 

kisoplnr in the form of dialogues, which have been 

obssined in various ways. 

Exposition* 

We shall first exhibit the theory of Plato respect- 
ing ideas, which is the basis of his philosophy, and 
ima sketch his theory of things. 

Theory of Ideas* 

Srapticism would be the condition of the human 
mind if it were not possible to find some foundation 
fer absolute affirmation, affirmation reposing upon 
something necessary and invariable ; for without it 
everjrthing would be fluctuating in our conceptions. 
Now what do we find in our intellectual constitution ? 

We find there, in the first place, sensations : but 
sensations present nothing necessary neither in them- 
selves, nor in the objects to which ihe;^ x^\aX^« \sb. 
Aomae/vas jeosations are purely xe\A)QN^ \s> ^^^sw^ 

M 
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dividaal who experiences them« more or lei 
more or less vivid, varying with individuals 
diflbrent successive states of each individu 
objects to which they relate are contingent ; 
«zist or cease to exist ; they are susceptible 
or less ; they vary perpetually. 

Besides sensations what do we find 7 By 
inng the impressions furnished by experi> 
come to form in our minds notunu which ] 
not the individual object of each sensatic 
general object^ which is, as it were, the sui 
a whole class of sensations. But these no 
the very reason that they are generalizatioc 
sations, partake fhndamentally of the chai 
variahleness essential to the sensations in w 
have their root. 

U, then, there is nothing else in the humi 
gence than sensations and notions, there ii 
of finding the basis for an absolute affirmati' 
is there nothing else? Suppose all the 
which are realized in nature were destroyed 
thing pertaining to them which falls within t! 
of sensation would then disappear ; but s 
still remains ; the properties of the triang 
immutably. Suppose that, believing I am e 
an act of beneficence, I render to a distress 
what proves to be a useless service : vary ti 
sition in any way you please ; not only chan, 
circumstances, but the fact itself. Suppose ti 
ing to give the man a remedy which shall sa^ 
I give him a poison which kills him. My a< 
serves a character which does not change 
variation of circumstances, and this charac 
rived from its relation to a conception su 
anything which passes w\vV\\a tha sphere of 
^pg ^n t and vaiiBb)e% to ikM cofifi«^iAnBL'«i\a 



ll jMict or holineii. Go now through all tpaoe 
M time, and eveiywhere and alwajrs the conceptkn 
if the awential properties of the triaDgle, the con- 
caplion of jottice and holineasy are respectively one 
tad the same. There is» then, in the human intelli« 
IBOOOy something universal^ because it is independent 
« space and time ; somethioff necessary in itself^ 
sbce no variation aiSects it. This b ideas. 

Thus there are three things in the human intelli* 
gsnoe: sensationsy nodons* ideas. Sensations cor- 
vsspood to the variable and individual ; notions cor. 
fBsp<md to the variable abstracted from the Individ- 
aal object of each sensation ; ideas correspond to 
fts invariable and universaL 
^ Prom hence it follows that ideas are the onlypos* 
siUe basis of absolute affirmation, and oonstitute» 
strictly speaking, science. Sensations, destitute of 
any character of universality and necessity, are in. 
temgible only in their relation to realities of which 
Aey are the shadows, to ideas. Notions, as fiir as 
they are distinct from sensations, are possible only 
through generalization, and generalization ia possible 
ooly in virtue of a want which the reason feels of 
arriving at a term universal in itself. Everjrthing 
in the human mind which is subordinate to ideas, is 
tendered clear only by a reflected light : ideas alone 
posMss that light, or, rather, they are that light it- 
self. 

t 

Theory of Thingi. 

God. 

That which is mutable, that which is limited or 

dependant upon time and space, has less of being 

than that which is universal and immutable. That 

which is manifested by ideas is thecefot^ tba «^i« 

pwme mtdity, the being pre-ennneuXVj) ot^ vol cf^x 
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terms, there exists a substance of which Meas 
the essence : that substance is God. 

On the other hand, the variable order of thingi^i 
it can be known only relativelj to a aDperior 
must have been formed on the model of ideas. 1W 
being, therefore, of whom ideas are the eaasMl^ 
must have acted upon the variai>le in order to il^ 
press upon it the form of ideas. 

Thus Grod is conceived under two d i fl fer ent nk 
tions in the philosophy of Plato. He is conceived as 
substance and as cause ; as the substance of idea^as 
the cause of forms, which are, in the variable oidv^ 
the external imprint of ideas. In tliis c o nnciionwi 
see why, in the philosophy of Plato, God ia partial 
larly represented under the notion of the Logm or 
l¥ord, which contains the eternal ideaai the tmi tf 
all things. It is by ideas, and only by idea% mi lb 
double relation which has been indicated* tint Plali 
arrives at the conception of Grod ; or, whieh ooaMi 
to the same thing, God cannot be known, doea nst 
reveal himself to the mind, except by his Word. 

Creaiioiu 

Unity, universality, immutability; theae are lit 
characteristics of God. Multiplicity, locality,* 
bleness ; these are the characteristics oC tlie 
God could not be the author of the world, 
has properties so diametrically opposite to fais 
There exists, therefore, out of God a prinoiple ofths 
variable, the imperfect, the finite, which, as it couU 
not be derived from God, must be self-existent. TUi 
principle is matter, passive, blind, indefinite, withooft 
forms. 

But does not the notion of these two 
principles lead to i\ie reco^xxi^s^ oC «. tliird 
stance as necessary lo \\» «x.^V5»aAfi^^^^"^««^ 
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Thanoiid voidd not east if God had not acted apon 
MOar; for then, matter lemainiog in its state of 
judwity and indetermination, no form, no actitHi, no 
Older ooukl have been produosd. But, on the other 
hud, matter being in all these respects the antitlie- 
■s of Grod, does not the action of God upon matter 
imply a reality, which is neither pure activity, like 
God, nor pure passivity, like matter? This inter- 
mediate principb, partaking of the nature of matter 
and of the nature of Qod, Plato designates by the 
flame of mml of ikt w^Id. The Platonic cosmology, 
oonsidered in its root, may therefore be expressed 
hf the following formula : God is to the soul of the 
worid as the soul of the world is to matter ; the uni- 
verae is a great law of proportion. 

If the notion of the soul of the world be clearly 
die key to the cosmology of Plato, it is not less true 
that the notion itself is very obscure for us. The 
ioul of the world, is it created or uncreated ? 

If uncreated, there exists, then, between God and 
matter a third eternal principle, in which the varia- 
ble and the invariable, the finite and the infinite, co- 
exist. But, if this be taken for granted, why could 
they not be supposed to coexist in Grod 1 and in this 
case, instead of the primitive dualism maintained by 
Plato, we arrive at the Pythagorean idea, according 
to which everything, even matter itself, proceeds from 
the substantial unity, the infinite Monad. 

But if the soul of the world, as some passages in 
Plato seem to imply, was created by Grod, who formed 
a compound of divine and of material qualities, then 
God was able to act primarily, without any interme- 
diate principle, upon the primitive material ; and in 
this case, is it not diiHcult to conceive on what 
grounds Plato concluded the neceaaix^ q( \Vi^\s^Kt^ 
modmte Mubgtance 1 

M2 
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To avoid in part these dilBfeultiM^ h Mqr to 
that Plato has not maintained the aoiil of tto 
aa an essence necessary to render tto aotkMi of-flod 
upon matter possible, hut only as a oeoenary swril 
of that action ; that is, by the action of Ood oa wm^ 
ter, the indivisible and the divisible^ the invmiiikli 
and the variablci the archetypal ideas and the him 
less matter, were to a certain degree Mended loflslb* 
er, and from thence has resuItMi this intanMoals 
substance, partaking the nature of both. 

However this may be, the two primitii 
maintained by Plato have served him not <Niiljlasa> 
plain the formation of the universe, bat 
plain the origin of evil, the highest philoeophieal 
tion next to that of the creation. In the 
Plato, evil, taken in general, exists neoessarily | iir it 
is nothing else than the resistance itsdf of flsattsri 
it exists independently of God, since matter is wit 
existent. In thus placing the principle of evil oelsf 
(jod, Plato wished to avoid the immoral cjuuseuese 
ces of pantheism, which, referring this priiiei|MS IS 
God, destroys the purity of the divine essence. BiA 
evil exists necessarily in the nwterial piiiieiple eelf 
so far as it is not informed by the divine ideea. m 
acting upon it, Grod tends to destroy evil by 
ing matter into subjection to the proper laws of ; 
and the creation, throughout its whole duratkMiis 
nothing but the development of this divine 



Cosmology. 

The cosmology of Plato has two parts, the one vsi> 

ative to the spiritual principle, the soul of tto worM; 

the otiier relative to the material world, which ia tiM 

body of that soul ; and the two parts of this i 

ogYfOT general science o^ \VtA »iiVi«t«^^a3ato 

er in t& eame way as ^c^V)^ and 
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into to oonttitiitefha tpeoial ieienoe (anthropology) 

^riUdi has miui for its object. 

. 1. Tha soul of the world, mdiTidaalizing itself, di- 

vidiDg itaelf into diffimot aoala, forma the gods, the 

dMNna^ and men, in aa for aa they are intelligent 

Waga. 

Am there eziBta in nature a multitade of difierent 
antrea of action, there are also as many particular 
onanationa of the soul of the world, as many difier- 
sat aoOla, which are relatively to each part of nature 
what the aoul of man is relatively to the organism 
which hia aoul animates and directs. But all these 
diftfent aouls, these different intelligences, have the 
saul of the world for their commou centre, nearly in 
tte aame way as the different /acuities of the human 
aoul unite in a central point, which constitutes indi- 
vidaal personality. 

S. In the physical part of his cosmology Plato holds 
two principlea of the material universe, the terrestri- 
d eUnnent, without which nothing is solid ; the ig. 
■eons elenient, without which there b no light. The 
ana ia the principle of the tangibility of the world, 
the other of its visibility. But, as these two elements 
have no analogy, Gh>d, in order to unite them, haa 
prodnced two intermediate elements, air and water, 
which, on the one hand, are analogous to each other 
by their common property of fluidity, and, on the 
odier hand, are analogous to the two extremes, air to 
fire, water to earth. 

In the Ti$iubttSf Plato has entered into extended 
specalations concerning the physical laws of the 
woridy the exposition of which cannot be brought 
within the limits of this historical sketch. 

8. The psychology and physiology of the universe 
form at the bottom but two braaohta o^ ^ waKos^ 
whiob MB onet ia ita object, unco \!b!a ViuntnMbNi^'tf^ 
bai one fmmenae animied. 
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This aniinal acte in time and by motiiMi t tiaa Ji 
the mutable and fluid image of ateraily, innrtdUi 
initsuniw; motion is the activity of the mhiI of Ika 
world and of tlie souls derived from it. 

Tbo world will endure forever, becauae it ia flnd| 
but this immortal life of the world is divided inlopa* 
nods, at the end of each of which things reton Is 
their primitive state. This constitutes what Fhls 
calls the great year. 

AfUkropokgyf or Science rfMuu 

Anthropology comprises two parts, the one Hft 
chological, which treats of the soul ; the other phys- 
iological, which treats of the body. 

The soul may be considered under two relatioBibM 
a being capable of intelligence, and as a being capa- 
ble of love. 

Under the first relation we have already aeen thil 
Plato distinguishes three spheres of the human soi^ 
that of sensations, of notions, and of ideas. 

He maintains three corresponding spheraa in Al 
affective part of the soul, in the sonl as capable d 
love : the love of the absolutely good 
to ideas ; sensual or animal love, which 
to sensations ; and between these two, in 
affections, passions, which, on the one hand, an Ml 
immediately directed to animal objects, and, on ths 
other, do not relate to the absolutely good, and Ikn 
correspond to notions, which are a sort of middh 
term between sensations and ideas. These inte: 
diate afiections are designated by him by the 
oidvfio^, the irascible principle. Ambition, lovad 
glor\', anger, etc., belong to this category. 

Plato connected physiology with psychology in ths 
BfUowing way : the supenot ^t\. fsC ^hA aoul, 
which liveM in ideas inA ^ aSMeSamik w ^ 
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vhUi e of wi p oi id to then^ has its organ in the head% 
Tba MVt of toe ptMions is in the h^urt ; that of the 
tafeffior put of the aoul is in the intestines. Th6 
humoDj of these three organic centres, according 
to the laws of subordination which hold them togeth. 
er, ooBstitBtes the foundation of organic life. 

Logic and Morals. 

Logic expresses the rules which the soul* as intel- 
ligmcey ought to follow; morals is the expression 
cf the rales which the soul» as affective, ought to 
fiUow. 

Logic. 

TbtetB are three sorts of logic* The first is apa* 
dkOeal or abaohUej and corresponds to the necessary, 
the invariable, or, in a word, to ideas. ProbdblCy or 
SfidnBtmuMc logic, is a middle term between abso- 
nle logio, which produces certainty, and the third 
kind of lomc* the imperfect, which is soon to be ex- 
ri>i"H- Notions are the element of probable logic 
uiiilor to the first kind, because mere notions can 
never constitute certainty, which belongs only to 
ideas, it is yet superior to the third kind, because it 
smbraoes elements freed from all individuality. The 
third kind is imperfeet, or enthymematic logic, which 
is limited to individual objects. Major or general 
piopositions cannot be furnished by sensations which 
relate only to individual objects. This logic, unable 
to employ the syllogism, is obliged to restrict itself 
(D the enthymeme, and as the enthymeme is a muti- 
lated syllogism, enth3rmematic logic is imperfect or 
mutilated logic 

We find the fundamental precepts of the logic of 
Plato in the theories of Ariatolle, TiQ\Nf\V\!A\»sv<SBaQ% 
ibe oesentfni differeodf^ neceaaiXAltQd \s^ >^d»x ^oSSki:^ 
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ent ttartiog pointa. We obienre in paaing; 
in Ms own ineditationsi in the internal proec 
liis own mind, Plato eridently followed the < 
method^ which descends from generals to pari 
ha preferred ordinarily in tlw exposition 
theories the inverse method, which concen 
first with particulars, in order to bring out fro 
the universal and absolute. 

Morals. 

Morals expresses the laws of the soul as 
and, consequently, as acting, in virtue of the al 
which govern it. 

Just as in logic, taken in a comprehensivi 
the soul imitates the Lo«)s, the divine Wor 
morals the soul imitates God as loving and a 

God, who loves ideas with an infinite lo^ 
without himself only in order to realize thesi 
t3rpes of all thinos. Man ought, therefore, 
manner, to subordinate inferior loves, the love 
■ible and mutable good, to the love of ideas 
absolute good ; and to act only for the sake • 
ixing within the sphere of his activity, and 
ingto the measure of his power, the divine i 

The general principle of morality is therel 
itation of God. The good is the realizatioi 
true, of which the beautiful is the brightness o 
dour. This notion of the beautiful is the fou 
of Plato's esthetics. 

PoHticM. 

Politics is the application of morals to so 

stitutioDs. The object of the latter should 

gradual elevation of men to the worship of i 

lAtf love of good pro^rXy ca\\ed« ^xyi iWer^h 

duee multipUcity to uintytVy^f ^mxiqiiSb^^^'^ 
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•f causes of division among men. Abusing these 
MMud principiesy Plato deduced from them two anti. 
ncial consequences, the abolition of marriage and 
the abolition of property. Both of these being in 
opposition^ according to him, to social unity, individ* 
aaiize and divide men.* In this respect he miscon- 
eeiTed the true notion of social unity, which needs 
not be destructive of individualities and personal pos« 
nssions, but, on the contrary, tends to maintain, 
complete, and develop them, and thus to bring them 
into harmonious union. 

As to the rest, his political theories are closely 
eonnected in other respects with his whole previous 
philosophy* 

If Politics be only an application of Morals, and 
if Morals correspond to the difierent faculties of man, 
aociety or collective man should be constituted as an 
individual. Hence the reason why every perfect so- 
oiaty should rest upon the distinction of three ranks 
or castes. The first, the learned or philosophical 
dass, should be devoted to the contemplation of 
ideas ; this class is the social intelligence ; it should 
make the laws. The second class is the depositary 
of the public force ; it is the -dvno^^ the irascible el- 
ement of society. Like that, it corresponds to no- 
tions, because it exerts itself in a sphere inferior to 
science and superior to manual labour. The third 
class is composed of labourers and artisans ; it is re- 
lated to the physical wants ; it holds in society the 
same rank as sensations in the soul of man, and 
plays the same part. From hence it follows that so- 

* [These views are to be found in the Republic. Entirely oppo- 
site ground is taken in the Laws, the genuineness of which has 
been called in question. If Plato be the author of the Laws as 
well M of the lZ«pii6/ic, the contradiction is to be explained as a 
cfaajum of op'mioa. The Laws ezpreas his nvalut^i N'\«^N% v. ^\fif!n% 
^dwaSamipmod of hfe.-^JBd.] 

/ 
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oial perftctkm consiBts in nnitiiig tlwM lihrM 
to the lawf, l^ which ■ensatioiM and phyrieil kN% 
notions «nd irascibility {^vfwi)^ an Nboiduiatail li 
ideasy the aupxeme rule of all love. 

The FuUre Ufe. 

Plato formed a twofold demonatratioo of the im- 
mortality of the aoul, conformable to hia double the* 
ory of Grod. He regarded God, aa haa been notiea4 
as both substance and cause ; as the infinite ndalni* 
ttfm, in which ideas have their eternal reality ; and 
as the author of the forms which constitute the oi^ 
der of the universe. Now souls» as &r as they 
united to ideas, partake of the divine subatancet 
thus are in their nature imperishable. In this poiol 
of view Grod is the immanent root of their •^■rtimflff 
But, besides this, as the creator or author of fiimMb 
God is good and just, and these two attributes f^ 
quire that souls who have imitated the divine activity 
should be rewarded, and that souls who have formed 
themselves upon the evil principle, or matter, ahooid 
be punished. Thus the views of Plato raspectim 
the last end of things correspond to his views respect 
ine their origin. 

Such are the fundamental principles of the pUIoa* 
ophy of Plato. The immense variety of coosequsfr 
ces in which the unity of this system displays itself 
surpasses the limits set to this work, otherwin i 
greater service could scarcely be done for the ilk 
struction of students than to exhibit, as completely ai 
possible, the riches contained in this sanctuary d 
Greek philosophy. 

OhttrtaiioinM. 

i. Plato, with respect to his starting-point, •eptr 
ates hiawelt fuodamenXaWj iiom >\a v«q frtitt.\SMi 
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fe aehaols. They had demanded, the one, a demon* 
akiition of the ezistenoe of the absolute or infinite, the 
Olher»a demonatration <^ the existence of the finite. 
Pkto admits this twofold existence as a primordial 
eonception ; he takes it as the very condition and 
basis of all science, as containing a truth without 
which to philosophize is impossible. He thus avoid* 
ed the rocks on which most of his predecessors had 
split. ^ 

2. The philosophy of Plato united two character- 
irtics rarely combined, the most extended variety 
with the most perfect unity. To present within a 
narrow circle ideas well connected is not a difficult 
duog ; nor is it difficult for a philosophical mind to 
Blake a collection of thoughts extending to a host of 
objectSy but without mutual connexion, dispersed and 
floating. The difficult thing, the grand and beauti- 
fill thing, is to penetrate through diversified orders 
of ideas, seizing and reducing them all to unity by 
means of fundamental conceptions which govern 
them all. 

In respect of extent and variety^ the philosophy of 
Plato surpasses that of all the anterior Greek philos« 
ophers. He borrowed from them, it is true, a cer« 
tain number of elements, but he made them liis own 
by enhirging, unfolding, and combining them with 
his own ideas. The school which had advanced the 
farthest in the field of speculation, had traversed, so 
to say, only some particular regions of the human 
mind. Plato surveyed them all. In him philosophy 
displayed its proper character and authority ; it ap- 
peared as the science which constitutes the unity of 
the different sciences. 

The lexical unity of Platonism is radically found in 
his theory of ideas, which contains at the same time 
an objective unity, because ideas ate \^\n% \\atf^« 

N 
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The sabordination of seosatioiiB to notioMy and ol 
notions to ideas, is reproduced in differest knm 
throughout every branch of the philosophy of PlUi^ 
and determines an analogous order, as we have tesai 
in each particular circle of reality. This may be 
easily seen in casting the eye over the following ta» 
ble: 



Ideal. 



Theaty of Knowledge. 

Notions, interibe- 
diate between ideas 
azid aensations. 



SeMatJona. 



God, abaolate, ne- 
ceaaary, immutable, 
etc 



Theory of the Universe. 

The Soul of the 
World, partakes of 
the nature of God 
and of that of matter. 



Matter, 

theTaruLol 
ative; 



ttiknt 




The Hvman Soul. 

Region of the In- 
telligence and of the 
Love correaponding 
to notiona. 

Human Organism. 

The Heart, organ 
of the ^iMf* 

Logic. 

Epicheirematic Lo- 
gic, which is inter- 
mediate between the 
two others. 

Morals. 
Complex Lore. 

PoHties. 

Learned class, de* I Intermediate class 

woied to the contem- 1 between the yhiloao- 

ptkiioa of truth, phsre vA \abQKiten. 



Region of the Intel- 
ligeroe and of the 
Love correaponding 
toideaa. 



The Head, organ of 
the auperior part of 
theaodL 



Apodictic Logic. 



Love of the Abso- 1 
bite (Platonic Love). | 



Region ef the !»• 
telligence and of ihi 
Love correspoodnig 
to 



The Intestinesi or- 
gan of the ratfaMle 
aifcctioaaoftbeaeiy 



EnthjiMowIkU* 

gic 



BeoeaalLote. 



Labouring or iDdat* 

trioua claae, devolsd 

\ \n %««eultaie, ~ 
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Ib re&petit to hnOf the philotophy of Hoto, cloth- 
ng its roost lofty coiicq>tionB with the drapery of 
poeliyy fiill of life, beauty, and splendour, surpasses 
tU tiie philosophies which sprang from the fruitful 
soil of Ghreek genius. 

EPICURUS. f 

Historical Notices. 

Eficusus was born at Samos in the year 841 B.C. 
He gave himself to the study of philosophy from his 
sarliest youth. He attended successively the lee* 
tores of the disciples of Plato and of Democritus. 
He gave the preference to the doctrines of the lat- 
ter ; but he wished to improve it, to extend it to a lar- 
Sr sjrstem. The founder of a new school, like Plato, 
taught in a garden at Athens. But his lectures 
were never public : his disciples formed a sort of se- 
oret society. Epicurus diea at the age of seventy, 
two years. Some of his writings have been recov* 
ered from the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Exposition. 

The sole object of the philosophy of Epicurus is to 
lead man to happiness or complete enjoyment. This 

Sect clearly characterizes his system. Truth, ab- 
ute good, order, are no longer, as with Plato, the 
highest term of philosophy. Moral good, which 
unites and subordinates each individual to the whole, 
disappears, and enjoyment, directly relative to the 
individual, takes its place. 

Man can attain happiness only by the right use of 
reason ; for thereby alone can he learn to secure 
himself against, or to triumph over, the causes of suf- 
fering which surround him. 

^ScMise^uently, he puts al l\ie \icoA ol \Mk ^^^ftft- 
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eoataihed the lerifllatioii of nnoik^* • ^t^ <ft^ 

He ^stlDgiiMed two thifige i& Ae kmmm i«Hl| 
genee» seBBations and anticipatioiii.- ■ " ■>* 

SeDsations are the impressiona which exteimllA 
jects make upon man. To explain their natuie an 
formation, Epicurus adopted the hjpotheeia of Dt 
mocritus. Bmanationa, flowing from ohjects aw 
combining with the human organization, produoe th 
phenomenon of sensation. 

Anticipations (conceptions) are senaalioiia 
atized. if man pos se ss ed nothing bat para 
tions, he would not diflfer from the bmtea ; he 
not reason, because reasoning implies genml itk 
lions, and sensations correspood oolj to hunikhi 
objects. There is, therefore, in man a ftoohjwksia 
bj he forms general notions, and these genanl is 
tlons hafe the name of anticipations (prenniplioM) 
because they are the starting-point of all nmrndagi 

Human reason is, then, the result of two priMi 
pies, an external orinciple, which is the aotioa olea 
ternal objects, and an internal principle, which is Ik 
reaction of the understanding. But the undcNntaai 
inff ndther acting nor being able to ad nposi tqr« 
thmg but sensations, these two principles redn^ji 
man knowledge to one primary sooroe, to m itaffi 
germe, namely, sensation, which, according aajfri 
erude or elaborated, exkts in differrat states^ da 
irelopment. 

This established, it is manifest that enror» whifll 
springs from a wrong use of reason, cannot be fiMHMi 
in simple sensations, which are nothing but the votl 
of nature, and not the product of man's actiyity* t 
is only the general notions, the anticipatioD% wUsI 
are thus product of man, ibal gaa he vitiated brenat. 
From whence it follows thai tb& toD»WwM iA \^ <i 
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iBftSoo is tQ try our anticipaiioos by seiuatioiiSy to 
analyze them and reduce them to their pi^mitive ele- 
BBata» and to verify them by this reduction* Such 
!• the aubetance of the philosophical canon of £pi^ 
corus. 

Provided with the rules which should direct the 
eierciae of his reason, man should apply himself to 
know the truth, in order that he may avoid all caus- 
es of suffering. These causes are internal and exter- 
nal ; they exist within himself and without him ; and 
the external causes are divided into two great class- 
es^ for man is connected with two worlds, the world 
of naturey and the social world* Philosophy should 
therefore teach him to khow himself, to know na- 
ture^ or the principles of things, and, finally, to know 
the true laws of society. 

1« Self •'knowledge. Setting out from the princi- 
ple that nothing exists in the mind but sensations, 
man conies to the conclusion that all his faculties 
should be applied to a single object, the avoidance of 
pain and the securing of pleasure : his sole duty is 
to make himself happy. The simple knowledge of 
this fundamental principle will set man free from one 
of the chief causes of unhappiness. The bulk of 
mankind, strangers to the lights of philosophy, are 
subject to perpetual torment, because they fancy that 
there exists a moral motive distinct from pleasure. 
The law of pleasure being found frequently in oppo- 
sition to this ehimerical law of duty, conflict is stir- 
red up in the soul, disquietude, and remorse. 

But after having recognised that pleasure and duty 
are identical, man ought to calculate his enjoyments 
so as to avoid all injurious excesses, whether as re- 
spects his physical wellbeing or as respects tranquil- 
lity, which is ihe health of the soul. 

9i^ jSaowledge of nature, or the pria^VpU oj "^t^v 
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Hero Bptosrat i«Dowed the i b tdm y mt 
Admittiiig notldag in miad but 
thing in mtwe but bodiet, ha ki^qind vftar 
fonents of iheoe compowidt, «m cuun-llMB %Pll 
idea of indivinble, eternal, and indetUruetiblo«Mi 
irfaich are the principles of all thingik DNUfldhi 
had mipposed tint atoms were pi]« in laotioii IB Ik^lrijl^ 
Mne in the infinite void. Epioaras o b ae n F ei th ii#i 
hypothesis was not sof&cieat to explaia tlio«alvsn 
«ven in a purely roechanicai way ; for k ooiiW«M% 
leoncetyed how the atoms ooold meet wo as toftn 
bodies. He endowed them, consequently, w fthn iw 
'ond motion in an oblique line, by whiohy-oarfMI 
«Tery direction, they would come, by their 
eontacts and separations, to produee the 
phenomena which compose the universe* AiSMm 
these phenomena he included the soul^ wldeh4s-sf i 
more refined matter than the body, hot eo m ite d l 
it that the dissolution of the one involve the 
tion of the other. 

Epicurus did not contrive this atomistie 
gy from any love c^ philosophical Mpeodatiens^ btft I 
order to deduce firom it, confi>rmably with the soif 
of his system, practical results fhvoiarable telhelM| 
piness of man, such as he conceived it. TImbMi 
•olts were of two sorts. In the first plaoe^ the hiiVJ 
•edge of nature furnished man with means of angiBSBi 
ing the sum of iiis pleasures, by appljring this SdowI 
^ge to his wants. In the second place, pL yrisi 
science freed man from innumerable eviki bore < 
eoperstition, by which name Epicurus designated n 
ligion, the fear of the gods and of another life* Athi 
ism, the basis of his system, is represented bgr him i 
the essential condition of happiness. 

He speaks, it is true, of the ^gads^ of beings 
rior to maOf endowed wUIei VmA^ 
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bodies in their form, but composed in a more perfect 
manner, and living in the enjoyment of unchangeable 
Mieity. Now, without inquiring if Bpicurus did not 
make this concession to the popular faith merely for 
the sake of securing his private tranquillity from the 
demmciation which he would have drawn upon him- 
self by a strictly formal profession of atheism^ it is 
enough to say that this part of his doctrine is an ap. 
pendage to his system perfectly compatible with the 
atheism which lies at the foundation of it. It is mere- 
ly an admission that man is not the only being en- 
dowed with intelligence and the capacity of happi- 
ness. But between the notion of such beings more 
perfect than man, and the true notion of God, there 
IS an infinite distance ; and, on the other hand, Epi- 
curiis declares these gods to be indifferent to this 
world, which is not their creation, and unconcerned 
with the destiny of man. His system, which denies 
all idea of Providence, after having denied the divine 
substance itself, presents the two characteristics 
which have always distingubhed complete atheism. 
8. Knowledge of the true laws of society. These 
are nothing but different ramifications of the one solo 
fundamental law, self-interest. Men, originally dis. 
persed and roving, like wild animals, began by little 
and little to associate, because they found that society 
was a means of augmenting their pleasures and di- 
minishing their pains. The social compact rests for 
every one upon a calculation of advantage ; the ad- 
vantage ceasing, the compact is dissolved. Consist- 
ent with his principles, Epicurus excluded from his 
theory of society all idea of justice, and, still more, all 
idea of a divine law originally revealed. He main- 
tains that man invented language. 
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Ohservaiions* 

1. Compared with the material systems wl 
of the Ionian or the physical Eieatic school, thi 
trine of Epicurus, in its psychology, logic, coi 
gy, morals, and politics, presents a vast develo 
of germes antecedently sown. If, on the other 
it is compared with the material systems whi( 
peared in subsequent periods down to the lat 
ments of Greek philosophy, we shall equally pe 
that these later systems are all included with 
circle traced by Epicurus. Greek and Romi 
tiquity never carried materialism any farther thf 
philosopher left it, just as the real progress oi 
itualism never overpassed the limits marked < 
Plato ; and, accordingly, these two names ha^ 
mained as representatives of these two philoso 

2. We have already remarked that the doctr 
Epicurus, though diametrically opposed in its 
foundations to the doctrine of Socrates, felt, i 
theless. the impulse given to philosophy by the 
ter of Plato, and in recalling it from barren spi 
tions to a practical object, Epicurus formed no 
ry purely theoretical ; his logic, his cosmolog 
psychology, and his politics all terminated in a 
tical morality, but radically vitiated by the al 
tion of the idea of duty into that of pleasure. 

3. Platonism had shown itself, by its spiritua 
ories, eminently favourable to the inspirations ( 
which lives in the element of sentiment and ims 
tion. These faculties aspire after something si 
or to the world which our eyes see and our 1 
touch. The materialism of Epicurus, concent 
in sensation, showed itself, as it consistently s 

do, hostile to those facullves which rise higher 
the senses, and attacked iV\e at\s^vi\i\c^^T^>^' 
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ARISTOTLE. 

Historical Notices. 

OTLE, born at Stagira, in Macedonia, in the 
[ B.C., began at first to study medicine. He 
(1 came to Athens, where he attended the 
of Plato. He soon attained great success 
ureer of philosophy and the other sciences, 
itation induced Philip of Macedon to invite 
is court, and to confide to him the education' 
in Alexander. The conqueror of Asia did 
3t in the midst of his triumphs the master 
I developed his genius. He was careful to 
n the historical and scientific documents 
is victories put at his disposal. Aristotle 
; Athens in the gymnasium called the Lyce- 
asides his public lectures, which were the ex- 
of his doctrine for the mass, he gave to a 
nber of chosen disciples lectures of a higher 
Afler the death of Alexander he was the 
divers persecutions. Dreading the fate of 
, he withdrew to Chalcis, in the island of Bu- 
ere he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Exposition, 

aking of the philosophy of Plato and of Epi- 
3 began by expounding their ideas concern- 
primary sources of human knowledge ; we 
similar order in regard to Aristotle, 
tie, who combated on this point the theory 
attacked also that of Epicurus, not, indeed, 
t by Epicurus, who lectured at a later peri- 
the sensualism professed by the physical 
f Elea. He however advanced principles, 
which seem to belong to ihft \deai\atci ^^^W 
t to the sensuaUsm o£ 'Eft^\c.\xi>a»« 
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Thus, on the one hand, his celebrated mai 
there is nothing in the intelligence which \ 
first in sensation, nihil in inUllectu quod non ■ 
sennif seems to refer all ideas to sensation t 
source. But, on the other hand, Aristotle 
upon the distinction between the contingent 
necessary, the relative and the absolute ; anc 
contingent and the relative are derived in tt 
ligence from sensations, the notions which cor: 
to the necessary and the absolute have a radic 
ogy with what Plato called ideas. 

One thing is clear : that Aristotle sought a 
way between idealism and sensualism ; but 
that middle way precisely consisted is far fror 
equally clear. Perhaps the fundamental p( 
the doctrine of Aristotle may be represente( 
following mqpner : 

The human mind has two constituent par 
cal forms, and the elements furnished by seni 

In virtue of the forms by which it is ess 
constituted, reason produces affirmations tha 
upon the variable and individual the charactc 
gical necessity and universality, resolvable i 
principle of contradiction, so called, nanncly, t 
same thing cannot be and not be at the sam 

But these forms of the reason, and the affiri 
which proceed from them, require a subject 
to which they may be applied ; this matter is J 
cd by sensation, by eipericnce. 

This being supposed, we see how the doci 
Aristotle concerning human knowledge in 
respects agrees with that of Plato and with 
Epicurus, while in other respects it differ 
them both. 
It maintainSf with P\alo, 1\\ti\. Vnovrled^ c 
aa clement radically duiVVucX itom lemAS 
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muntaiiMy with Epicurus, that without sensation 
ikere could be no knowledge. 

It difiers from Plato, because in the doctrine of the 
kuer, ideas, the source of absolute affirmations, which 
ve not resolvable into purely logical truths, are eter- 
aal realities, independent of human reason, external 
la it, and merely manifested in it. It differs from 
Epicurus, because the anticipcUions (conceptions) of 
kv system are nothing but the generalizations of sen- 
ittions themselves, while in t|^ iiystem of Aristotle, 
the forms of the reason, although they cannot, in- 
deed, be applied to anything but sensations, yet add 
to them* in constituting knowledge, an element inde« 
pendent of experience. 

If these be in fact the fundamental positions of 
AristotiCy it is easy to see why he himself always rep. 
resented his system as radically distinct both from 
Ptatonism and from sensualism. If^ on the contrary, 
the view we have taken be incorrect and false, his 
doctrine must appear as nothing but an amalgama. 
tkm ofprinciples manifestly incompatible, and which 
rmii or^ necessity, into Piatonism and Epicurism. 
Now, although it is assuredly possible that his sys- 
tem contains a radical inconsistency, yet it is not to 
be presumed that so superior a mind as his would lay 
down evident contradictions for the foundation of his 

eilosophy ; and we think he can be acquitted only 
supposing that he took his position, or, at least, 
endeavoured to take it, at a point of view analogous, 
or partially so» to that which Kant took in modem 
times. 

From thence it would follow that philosophy ought 
to begin by determining the internal laws of the rea- 
son, or, in other terms, that it depends principally 
upon logic. His logic is, in &ct, the master work of 
Aiistothf the key to aU Vua a^>3^ab>Stfak\9A^^^Vs^ 







wfaiehini{t8i«l Aeportloi» of U« 
Amid all dwDges of philotophy, Wie 
sabstantfally what he made iu He 1 
role by hie metaphyak% bat hie logie eliU 
ita dominioD. i»x 

Logic, oompiieiiig the kwe of demooalffatiQiM 
therel^ of acience, auppoeea, aa Arirtedo immI 
indemonatrable Dotione, which aerve ae ila liaaia.-Aj 
refiitea on thia point two elaana nf phllnenphawi 1 
one maintaina that ererjrthing ihould be 
ted, and that ererything ia equally 
the other, that efcrything ahonld be 
bat that thiaoniveraal demooatratioBhaaBoljalt^ 
found. The first repreaenta the coileelifo fri^h^ 
troth aa a circle, and each partieolar troth oe,* yi 
in the circle, in aoch way that eaeh trvfth ia «&« 
principle and oonaeaoenoe; principle wilafifialy 
that which immediately follows, and oonaeqaeMe n 
atively to that which immediately preoedee it. All 
totle had no difficulty in ahowin|; that thte vaknm 
circular demonatratioa waa nothmg hot the mMi 
of the vidoua drcle which nobody woidd take £rd 
basia of a partial demonatration. Aa nepeela |l 
other p^iloaophera, who, witlioat poaaeasiafi 4Rrii|i 
sal demonatration, limit themselfee to nmatoUi 

the necessity of it in order to conatitnte aei«n% Aei 
totle repliea to them, that man,fram hia veij tmtm 
must belieye sometliing, while, on the contimgi^ ||h 
doctrine would render him unable to believo aaylhli 
since it implies an impoaaible oonditioa^ to wil^ i 
infinite series of demonstrations. 

These foundations of logic being fstahlishndi Ail 

totle divides the science into three parta. Theii 

treats of terms, the ezpreasioo of ideas; the aoesi 

of propomtUm^ the ei^pieanoik of pdyneata; J| 

Aurfgf argumentation. Ju«xtpiiBMMMa,?AMb 
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the instrument of sci^itific demonstration, is the prop- 
er object of logic, it is essential to know its elements. 
It lA composed of propositions ; propositions must 
first, therefore, be examined. But propositions are 
tliemselves composed of terms ; we must, therefore, 
oommence with terms, which are the primary ele- 
ments of argumentation. 

In this first part of logic Aristotle reduces terms, 
and thereby human ideas, to ten primitive catego. 
ries, which are : substance, quantity, quality, rela- 
tioD, action, passion, time, place, position, habit. 

But, in order to operate upon these categories, or 
predioaments as they were also called, the mind must 
combine them with categoremas called predicableSf 
which are five in number : genus, species, difierence, 
property, and accident. 

The distinction between the predicaments and 
predicables consists in this, that the former express 
what is inherent in beings, while the latter, express. 
11^ the mind's own points of view, are for iie most 
part nothing but formulas, by means of which we com- 
bine the predicaments. 

In this first part of logic Aristotle propounds a 
oraltitude of views, which would have their proper 
place in universal grammar. 

In the second part he classifies and analyzes prop« 
Oflitions, making them fall into a scheme determined 
by the predicaments and predicables. His views 
concerning the division of propositions into simple, 
complex, affirmative, negative, universal, particuleur, 
indefinite, singular, moral ; the opposition of prop- 
ositions, which is either contradictory or contra- 
17 ; their identity, and their conversion, have been 
brought together in most modern treatises of logic. 

The same is true of his theory of argjumeatation^ 
«2I the processes of which Vie ie!i\3fi»a\.o ^t&Kk ^ss&i^ 

O 
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pie ndeip aad^ tlw htum to a 

Suoh are the firaiidattoiie of demuiwfcmltf l|ji|i» 
But beeidea this Ic^ which aete omfipom tlHl«fil| 
ia oertain and arrivea at certain conninaioii^ thaae4i 
another logic, which ia nothing but die art of aai|i^ 
ture ; it ia applied to probabilitiea»and takae AeHBi | 
of dialectica. Ita kwa are fiindamentaUy the mm 
aa thoae of demonatratiYe logio^ ita felioitjr ea|f k 
different. «-i -^ 

After hftTing apoken of logio^ the kNtnaaal it 
acience, let ua paaa to acienoe itaeUL Seiaaae iaiha 
product of the activity of reaaon. TUa mtHnt^km 
two principal directiona* the qtecolative nnd faaai» 
oaL Hence the daaaification of the adenoaab **. 

The SFSOULATIVB, or THBOSITIOAIi 

divided into three claaaea. 

L Sciencea purely rational: theae are 
ica and mathematica. 

1. JMtogiV*^* or, aa Ariatotle adle it, *• M 



J, treata of being in general, I 
every thii^ which conati t otea the diffciem ^/rnkm af 
Deinfla* 

Ariatotle attachea hia whole metaplmiastoml^ 
neal principle ezpreaaed in theae woniat thg 
uing cannot be and not be at the aaae ttaaeb 
ded by thia principle, he drawa out inm the 
notion of being a aeriea, aa it wera^ of lagioal 
tiona. The firat of theee logical emanationa la 
siameef which ia being conaidered aa implyiag n 

2, the aupport of its nxxlificatiooa. If we al 
a aubatanoe from the modificatioiiaf we wmm at 
the idea of the jprtfliaf3faMitter of being. Botnatlar 
cannot be indeterminato ; that which deterariaaall 
iB/arnh ^ tiiird logical emattMkNu Flaally^ 
compomd o£ matlBr and fann, coBtttei %» ^ 
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yoiP0r, active or passive. Pandve power is the sus- 
ceptibility of being modified by the action of another 
being. Active power is the modif3ring principle. 
Pbwer manifests itself by motion. It is by the idea 
sf motion that Aristotle is led to the idea of Grod, con- 
■dered as the immutable mover of the universe. 

The metaphysics of Aristotle may be considered 
is the antipode of the great systems of emanation 
bionght out by Oriental philosophy. In those, every 
emanation, every development of the primitive being, 
is personified ; in Aristotle, all the developments of 
being appear only under the form of abstract notions. 
Abstractions beget abstractions, as persons engender 
persons. It is in order to indicate at once these re- 
lations and dififerences that we have used the term 
iogUml enuauUiont. 

2. The Mathematics. There are only two treati- 
ses of Aristotle upon this subject extant. They re- 
quire here only a simple mention. 

II. The second class of theoretical sciences com- 
prehends the experimental sciences ; namely, 

1. Natural Hietaryy for which Aristotle collected 
numerous materials, which he put together with su- 
perior sagacity. To this part of his works belong : 
the Hutory of Animals, treatises concerning their mo. 
tkns, organitaiion, generation ; Of Respiration, Of 
PhaUSf Of Physiognomy^ Of the Duration of Ltfe^ 
Marvellous Narratives, Problems. 

2. Psychology. The soul is an entelechy, energy, 
or activity, the principle of oi^anic, sensitive, and in- 
tellectual life. The acts of the organic life are gen. 
eration and nutrition. It is common to all beings. 
The sensitive life is peculiar to animals. But every 
external sense perceiving only that which character- 
iaees the object to which it is applied^ the comi^arison 
oftenmitionB could not take ip\«kce VL ^^\^'««v!^^ctf^'^ 
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common internal sense, reoeiving the impiei 
transmitted by all tlie others. Here we are vm 
ed of the mamas of the Hindu philosophy. ^ 
tions are accompanied by an appetite correafN 
to them, which, joined with the images peroei) 
the senses, completes the sensitive life. Th^ 
lectual life, which is peculiar to man, exists \ 
modes ; for the intellect is passive as far as it 9 
things with forms, active as far as by its owai 
it reacts upon those forms. The intellect haa| 
corresponding appetite, the rational appetite^ 
sire for truth, which completes the inteU< 
The intellect is not merely theoretical, or 
with conceiving of that which exists ; it is al 
tical, indicating what should be done or 
From the practical intellect, combined with 
proceeds the activity of intellectual beings, by ii 
they seek what is good, or turn from what is if 
ous. 

Of the psychological works of Aristotle an 
treatises On the Soui, On the Memory^ On the S 
and Sensible Things, On Sounds^ On Coloun 
Dreams, On Waking, On Youth and Age* 

III. The third class of theoretical sciences 
prebends the mixed sciences, which are only difl 
branches of general physics, which itself is onl; 
application of metaphysical notions to the ga 
phenomena of the universe. 

Aristotle's physical explanation of the worl 
volves the concurrence of three orders of concepi 
principles, causes, and the elements. 

1. Principles. Some anterior philosophers 
maintained that the universe resulted from sij 
principles ; others, that it resulted from opposite 
ciples, as cold and heat, the bases of the physi 
Bmpedocles. According to Aristotle, opposita 
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tical, indieatiog what shoold be demi or aihM 
From the practical intellect, combinad with«|^iij|% 
proceeds the activity of inteUeotual beiogSi |y wUdk 
they aeek what is good, or turn from wlM Uifjimk 
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Of the jpaychological works of Aiialode mvfeAii 
treatises On the S(mi, Oa the Mmmy, Omik^Jgmm 
atd SetuiNe Tkmgs, On Sovnds^ Oil Q$km%Jk 
Dreamy On WakStg^ On Yomtk mi Age^* . f- :;;r««N: 

III. The third class of theoretical wmmmn mm 

Erebends the mixed sciences^ wUeh-ave oi^^iAMt 
ranches of general physics, which teelf* m mi/tMl^ 
application of metaphysical noliona to tkia|pMlil 
phenomena of the univerae* : r :• < ' .. 

Aristotle^s physical explanation of the wor]d>ia> 
Yolves the concurrence of three orders <rfcoiieaplipm^ 
principles, causes, and the elementa. ^ •^:. i 

1. rrtncipltM. Some anterior i^loaophew M 
maintained that the universe resulted from. suhIw * 
principles ; others, that it resulted from nppnsifefilif 
ciples, as cold and heat, the bases of ^Ja physiaSj|C 
^Dpedocies. According 4o Aastptle^ mMiliflrii^ 
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^IfkB reciprocally subvert each other, while aimi. 
kr principles could never produce the diversified phe- 
Bomena of nature. He therefore maintained two op- 
poiite principles, form and privation, combined with 
i third principle, namely, matter, which lies at the 
pound of the two others. 

2. Ckauet, These are of four sorts : the material 
eause, ex qud aUquidJU ; the formal cause, per quam ; 
the efficient cause, d qu& ; the final cause, propter 
quam. 

8. The Elements, There are two primordial ele- 
ments : earth, which is dense ; fire, which is elss- 
tic They are united by two other elements, water 
and air, which are analogous to each other, and par- 
take, at the same time, of the nature of the others, the 
one of that of earth, the other of that of fire. This 
idea occurs in the philosophy of Kanada and in that 
of Plato. 

The three principles, the four causes, and the four 
elements, combined with the laws of motion : these 
are the sources of general physics. 

To this department of his philosophy belong hiy 
treatises, Of Things physical^ Of Generation and 
Decay, Of the World, Cf Heaven. 

The PRACTICAL SCIENCES Comprehend : 1. Morals 
or Ethics ; 2. Politics ; 3. Bconomics. 

1. The principle of the morals of Aristotle is the 
moderation of the desires according to the decisions 
of reason. In place of the positive principle of duty 
maintained by Plato, and of the positive principle 
of pleasure maintained by Epicurus, he substitutes, 
conformably with the general character of his phi* 
'bsophy, an abstract rule. Virtue, by this rule, con- 
sists in a medium between opposite passions. The 
object of morals is the satisfactiou nv\nL(^\\x^mVvs^ It^^si 
this moderation of the desuea. 
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We ought to notice, in respect to what Arisftrtk 
says of justice, a distinction which has since been 
generally adopted by theological casuists and by jo- 
rials, to wit, the distinction between commutatife 
justice, which regulates the transactions and rela- 
tions between individual and individual according to 
a sort of arithmetical proportion, and distributive 
justice, which in a state proportions rewards and 
punishments in a sort of geometrical progression. 

2. Politics, like morals, is concerned with the mu- 
tual relations of men, but it has to do with those re- 
lations which are regulated by external laws. From 
whence it follows that good politics consists, like 
morals, in a moderation between contraries, in a me- 
dium between tyranny and anarchy, that is, in a con- 
stitution where nx)narchy, aristocracy, and democnu 
cy are combined. 

Aristotle, by making utility the political criterion, 
as he had made the happiness of moderation the mor- 
al criterion, deduced from this principle the legitima- 
cy of slavery as a condition of society. Thus, in- 
stead of looking at the common happiness of the hu- 
man family, his common utility means at the bottom 
only the conditions requisite for the existence of an 
egotistical state, founded upon the distinction of vic- 
tors and vanquished, that is to say, not upon the 
equality of nature, but upon the preponderance of 
force. 

STOICISM. ^ 

Historical Notices. 

Zeno, founder of the Stoic school, was bom at 
Citium, in the island of Cyprus, in the year 962 B.C. 
Commercial affairs brought him to Athens, and phi- 
ioBophy retained him there. Having acquired a 
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knowledge of the doctrines professed by the different 
tchookySe undertook to establish a new school, which 
took- its name from the portico (oroa) in which he 
gave his lectures. He died in 262, at the age of 
ninety-eight. The Athenians paid distinguished hon- 
ours to his tomb and his memory. 

Chrysippus, who held the second rank in the old 
Stoio school, was bom in the year B.C. 280, at Soles, 
in Cilicia. He was the disciple of Cieanthes, who 
himself had been the disciple of Zeno. He died in 
the year 207. 

Exposition. 

Stoicism is distinct both from the partial systems 
of which we took notice in the preceding pages, and 
from the great systems of Plato, Aristotle, and Epi- 
curus. It cannot be ranked with the partial systems ; 
for, on the contrary, it is completely organized into a 
comprehensive philosophy, containing a logic, which 
comprises at once the rules of reason and those of 
language ; a physics, that is, a theory of the world ; 
and, finally, a morals, the chief part of Stoicism, for 
which the two others serve as a preparation. But, 
on the other hand, there is not the real unity of prin- 
ciple and tendency which characterizes, though in 
different ways, the Epicurean, Aristotelian, and Pla- 
tonic systems. For it was a combination of two 
contradictory elements ; of an element of sensualism 
and materialism, which sinks man to the animal, and 
of an element which elevates and ennobles him, which 
cannot be conceived except on the principles of spir- 
itualism. Yet this union, or, rather, attempt at union, 
was the predominant idea in Stoicism. 

In order to form a just idea of this system, we must 
recognise its double nature^ which touches ut^iv E^l- 
ciireanisni on the one hax^i ^ivii vx^otL Yv^dStf2Raa«& ^:i^ 
Hie otlwr. 
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Ekoioiiiii* M it wai estabUafaad fey Zmm wmi 
oped by GhiydppMy demm ftU 
from aeoaatiooty olaborated and gQoenUaed'fegr: 
understandinff. 

GonformaMy to this priocipla of mnroiHaii^ tlw 
Stoics maintained : . ■ •« 

1. That there exists no other beings tfatfi bodiih 

9. That the corporeal beings whioh 
uaiverse may be divided into two classes, the 
tivoi the other passive, the universe preeeatiiig 
two great characteristics of activity and passivity* ' 

8. That the passive principle, designated by Ihi 
name of matter, has been informed, eiMonled, by Iki 
aotive principle, which is designated b^ the ninie sf 
Qod; a principle oorporeal and intellecmiaV mkkk 
is the pure ether and the primordial fire. • . ^ 

4. That the universe is thus a great animaL . . 

5. That the souls of thegod8,of 0enii,aiidof nsi^ 
are emanations from the primitive fluid. 

6. That everything is subject to the laws of Fslti 
for (jk>d, or the primitive inteUioent flnid, ean asl 
only according to his nature, ana the nature of IN 
passive principle which he ensouls; and soob «» 
nated from the universal soul are, for the sane m* 
son, subject to fiital laws in their sphere of aedoSe * 

7. That souls, perishable in their nature^ wiU SM 
day vanish away by returninff to the great eouL 

8. That the world itself, formed by fire, will be 
dissolved by fire, and undergo a paHngeneaia or nh 
generation. 

To resume : the intelligence enclosed within As 

circle of sensations, the universe an assemblage sf 

corporeal principles, with fiitality for its law— cImks 

are the elements of sensualism and materiaUsni li* 

hereat in the Stoic doGUuM aX\hA{«tstafpaollto 

^fviopmeDt* ^^-^ 
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But it comprised &I90 other elements, which, hav- 
ing an opposite tendency, belong to another order of 
doctrines. 

1. It is the just, the honourable, the holy, and not 
pleasure, which should be the motive of human ac- 
tions. 

2. The wise man should endeavour to repress in 
himself all excitements of the soul, which carry away 
the will in spite of judgment and reason, that he may 
attain to that perfect tranquillity in which the soul, 
free from every unreasonable atfection, inclines en- 
tirely to the honesty and justice which reason re- 
veals. 

3. The right is the only good, wrong the only 
evil: everything that is neither right nor wrong is 
neither good nor evil, as, for example, privations, 
pain, death ; none of these will shake the tranquillity 
of the wise man. 

4. The sole effort of the wise man should be to 
resemble God : man, a part of the universal whole, 
should live according to the laws of the whole or of 
nature; and these laws have their most excellent 
manifestation in the divine essence, and in the action 
of Grod upon the world. 

5. For God is in his essence order, justice, holi- 
ness. 

All this moral teaching implies two fundamental 
principles incompatible with the other part of Stoi- 
cism. On the one hand, the notion of the just, the 
holy, cannot be derived from sensation ; and, on the 
other hand, the idea of duty, of obligation, cannot be 
allied with the idea of fatality. 

This radical incompatibility of the two constitu- 
ent elements of Stoicism explains the contradictions 
which its doctrines exhibit in the diverse s^xy^a q^ v^ 
consequeacea. 0£ these, howevQT , vf ^ xnoaX ^\hiX^^b^ 
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Ohservaiions. 

1. In order to characterize Stoicism in a nii^ 
word, we may say that in respect of morals it wm 
the intermediate between Platonism and Epicurean- 
ism, just as Aristotelianism was the intermediate be- 
tween them in respect of logic 

3. Platonism tended to elevate the human mind ; 
Epicureanism to abase it ; Aristotelianism sought to 
regulate it : Stoicism exerted less influence upon the 
intellect than upon the character of man. 

8. The noble and elevated part of Stoicism gained 
gradually the upper hand, in many respects at 1ea8t»of 
the consequences of the sensual and material prin- 
ciples combined with it, and the great and noble 
souls who subsequently embraced the doctrine of 
Chrysippus and Zeno were chiefly attracted to it by 
the severe majesty of its morality. 

4. Nevertheless, in relation to morality, it con- 
tained radically the vice which we have already re- 
marked in the Cynic school, and which became ef 
fectually grounded in Stoicism. This vice was the 
exaltation of human pride. The consistent Stoic be- 
lieved himself morally equal with Grod, because, like 
Him, he depended upon nothing but the laws of na- 
ture ; because he was just, as well as Grod, by the 
sole energy of his own will ; and because he expect* 
ed to attain to a tranquillity of soul as absolute it 
the calmness which Grod enjoys. Stoicism was, in 
this point of view, a deification of man, wrought by 
the powers of man alone. 

DECLINING PHASIS OF GREEK PHILOSOPnT. 

The increasing phasis, which we have surveyed, 

has presented four great sY«i&vtA^ ^xou^nd which ie> 

rolve the particular couce^lvona 
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riod of time. We now go on to observe, in the sue 
oeeding period, the continuation of philosophical la. 
boors in these same four directions ; continuations 
which will exhibit symptoms of a gradual dissolution. 
We shall follow to the end of its career the move- 
ment of Greek philosophy, properly so called, re. 
serving to another place what we have to say of 
Greek philosophy as modified by Orientalism. Al- 
though in this declining period the philosophical ge- 
nius of Greece lost the vigour and grandeur that char- 
acterised the labours of Plato, of Aristotle, of Epi- 
cams» and of the founders of Stoicism, it neverthe- 
less displayed a great force of expansion and propa- 
gation. Two new centres of intellectual activity 
were established, the one at Alexandria, under the 
Ptolemies, the other at Rome. But the Romans 
were in reality nothing but organs of the Greek phi- 
losophy speaking Latin, and on this account we com- 
prehend them in its last period. 

L COIfTIN0ATION OF THB PLATONIC SCHOOL. 

Historical Notices. 

Ths school founded by Plato received, as we have 
already said, the name of the Academy. The epoch 
daring which the disciples of Plato adhered to the 
principles laid down by their master has been desig* 
nated by the name of the Old Academy, while the 
name of New Academy has been given to the epoch 
in which fundamental alterations were made in the 
Platonic school as originally instituted. 

This second epoch of Platonism may itself be di- 
vided into two periods. The first commences with 
the reformation attempted by Arcesilaus of Pitane, 
bom about the year 316 B.C. ; a T^foxtcAivm. V^ 
wiueb amny historians of phiVoaopVv^ f^x^ ^^ ^wxsifc 
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Of all the Gfeek schoolt, Ptetooini Ih4 tfari 
olevsted pneteiiiioiM* Its thsoty of i 
the complete and abacrfiite kaewladge ^^HUUffteM 
themselves. Platonism, io this point nf linwjiifii 
sented, so to say, the hif^ ag is tocraey ef fhioiMrtb 
lect, and must needs have hnriij snnnrriliigly jht pjii 
tiealar object of attack by the other acheols,ivtaM 
eommon jealousy muted against it. fttt ikm 
attractive this science was, which was to 
all the darkness of the hamas miod, the 
colt it was* to hold finely to tt^ in the 
incessant objections opposed to it on all 
adversaries* As the Platonists hdd in coiitea|ll sft 
the theories of knowledge maintamed in lfe» dihpr 
schools, they would naturally, when onoe thejai^ 
mitted a doubt as to their own theory, beftin tOf^N 
spair of'ihe human inteUigenoeitaetf. 3S£«ip|lim 
the apparently ajngular phenotnanoPt:' naaml|^jjhi 
Platonism, which ezaltea the human mini tSM^h^ 
greatest height, was the first to descend towavisAo 
opposite extreme, the first to establish m mHigikll 
skeptidsro. In the period whicb we^am snniiyimj 
it no longer attributed to the humaa intelUgeDoa titf 
power of knowing things in themselves and witkstfk 
tainty ; it allow^ to the reason no other mMto 
than probable appearances. - .,;;a ■■ 

It was, besides, led to this doctrine in^aaoter-Mpi 
The sdKwls which believed in the pnorihflily utm 
riling at the knewledga of thiwpi hatawMlwunp 
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rior and absolute knowledge which Platonism had 
ponyaedy firmly maintained, for that very reason, 
thsir confidence in their own theories much longer, 
aady animated by that confidence, attacked their prin- 
cipal enemy, Platonism, with a much bolder tone. In 
order to lower the pretensions and disconcert the 
polemic pride of their adversaries, the Platonists, in 
their turn, attacked the dogmatism which all their 
adferMiries displayed, even while denying to the hu- 
man mind the power of attaining, in any certain way, 
to the reality of things. 

In a word, in the impossibility of knowing what is, 
man can know only what appears to be ; he must 
therefore renounce certainty, and limit himself to 
probability : such is the fundamental principle which 
constitutes the unity of the speculations of the Middle 
and of the New Academy ; a principle which char- 
acterises their common tendency. 
- Aroesilaus devoted his efforts particularly to the 
development of the purely negative part of this prin- 
ciple ; he insisted upon the impossibility of knowing 
thmgs in themselves, and upon the necessity of ab* . 
itaining from all dogmatical judgments. In the 
tphere of practical life, he maintained opinion to be 
the rule of our judgments, that is, appearances more 
or less probable. 

This doctrine of probability was cMefiy developed 
fay Oameades. Between the cognitive intellect and 
the objects of reputed cognition he placed phantasyf 
the representative appearance, which is relative to 
both. As it is impossible to compare the appear, 
ance with the object, since that would presuppose 
the previous knowledge of the object, so there is no 
means of attaining a certain knowledge of things* 
But as the phantasy, the appearance oc ua^veaaLoo^ 
Muty be true, we should nol abwA\xV\^ \^^^)a^ ^i^ 






Uance iip«i it, but jlioold midemmaM 
what is probable from what is not* Thh 
tj avidentiy cannot be derived fttmi the 
as yet is oolmown ; it must therefbra he aeai^i 
in the salijecty the muki, which Ainhs it hoove** 4 
may have three sources or three demes : 1. 11 
lireliness of the impression produced in the miii 
S. Tiie agreement of one appearance withotharjn 

rirancesy whicbyfiurirom contradietingy cibuBm I 
The examination of the mppearance itself 
its different aspects. If, under wintefer 
he regarded, it still remains always atike^ we 
to place a greater reliance upon it. Tlie 
tion of thcwe conditions constttntes the highsBl4i 
gree of probability, or the most conqpleta eiitarii 
to which man can pretend. 

The principles of the New Academy weve fatf 
gated in the Koman world. Their most iUnsbfai 
r^resentative #as Cicero, bom B.& 106» cslshn 
ted for his eloquence, his political infloence^ awl I 
philosophical labours. Cioero asserted nothJM i 
certain in regard to the most importaat obJeetswU 
can occupy the mind of man, God, relipkNiy mir 
Ihture life, ejuMpt when he could support huBself«^ 
the common consent of mankind, which he «eMi 
ered as the Toice of nature. But when lie fSMsm 
in a purely philosophical way, oonformabl^ t» d 
doctrines of the New Academy, lie admitted aoCUi 
hut probabilities, as may be seen partienlariy in b 
treatise On the Nature of the Gode^ wliich bepas si 
ends with a *^ perhaps." In morals, however, lie a 
dines in many respects to Stddsm. 

Cicero has pla^ an important part in the phBi 
sophical world, fhr less on account of any onn 

" eoatributiona of bis own,\Viiii Vncauee he filladd 

ottoe of Actor for pliibao|kK) >mX' 
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Borne ; of Latin secretary lo the Greek schools, whose 
Auinerous systems he made known to his country. 
BSD in clear and elegant forms. His writings con- 
tain a multitude of details of information of the great- 
flit value in the history of philosophy. 

n. CONTINUATION OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SCHOOL. 

Th]B labours of the continuators of the Peripatetic 
sehooi present no new order of ideas of any great im. 
portance in the history of philosophy ; and we shall 
eonfine ourselves to noticing, among the principal 
Aristotelians whose speculations have come down, at 
least partially, to us, those who modified in any no- 
ticeable degree the primitive doctrine of the Lyce- 
am, indicating, as far as possible, with respect to 
each one, the characteristic traits of their philosophy. 

1. Theophrastus, who attended the lectures of 
Aristotle. He is particularly known by his CharaC' 
kristicSf a work imitated in modem times by La 
Bruydre, who has risen far above his model. The- 
ophrastus seems to have endeavoured to reduce the 
various phenomena of the physical world, as well as 
the (acuities and operations of the soul, to the laws 
of motion, by referring these laws themselves to the 
predicaments of Aristotle. The importance thus 
given to the theory of motion, as the universal prin- 
ciple of explanation both in the physical and moral 
world, agrees very well with the theology of Aristo- 
tle, which recognised Grod only as the prime mover 
of the universe. 

2. Diceearchus of Messina, who lived about the 
year 820 B.C. He denied the existence of spiritual 
forces, and held the principle of life to be a purely ma- 
terial energy, which at the ground is a reduction of 
everything to the laws of motion. 

B. Strata o[ Lampsocxis, Yi\tf> Vw^ tJ^>jX'^Bfc^'w*' 
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270 B.C. In inetaphysica he denied tbe real 
the general notion oJf being, and considered it i 
thing but an abatraction, which represented simp 
idea of the permanence of particular beingi 
psychology he seems to have identified thinkinj 
sensation. In logic he maintained that all tni 
man was merely verbal. In cosmology he re 
the existence of a divine power, and recognise< 
the blind force of nature. All phenomena^ aocc 
to him, were derived from two principles: m 
which is inherent in all bodies, and gravity, i 
is likewise essential to bodies, and in virtue of ^ 
they all tend to their centre. 

To these Peripatetic philosophers may be i 
the names of several who flourished from the < 
of Aristotle down to about the year 100 B.C* 
demus of Rhodes, Aristoxenes of Tarentum, H 
litus of Pontus, Demetrius of Phalerum, L 
Critolaus of Phaselis, Diodorus of Tyre. Of i 
some offer nothing noteworthy ; others were <i 
guished by the extent of their knowledge, but 
writings are lost. 

Andronicus of Rhodes carried to Rome the 
losophy of Aristotle, whose works he expound 
the capital of the world about the year 80 B.C. 
exander of Aphrodisia, in the close of the secon 
beginning of the third century of the Christian 
founded a Peripatetic school at Alexandria. Nc 
ol lection of any importance attaches to the nanr 
the other disciples of Aristotle who spread his 
trine in the Roman empire. 

III. CONTINUATION OF THE SCHOOL OF EPICUl 

This school continued for a very long time wi 

producinf^ any remarkable work. From Epii 

down to the age of Augualua Yrex«c>LQu\»k«iMtt 
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oUeft of this ichool who have left no traces of any 
knportance in the history of philosophy. 

The doctrine of Bpicurus gained a footing at Rome 
hi the last years of the Repuhlic, and the corruption 
ef manners which characterized that period was at 
once the cause and effect of its rapid spread. A 
singular spectacle was then presented. Piatonisnit 
which looked upon the creation as a divine epopee ; 
Stucisoit with its dramatic ideas about the struggle 
of human Free-wiil and Fate, were naturally allied 
to poetry, yet neither of them had a poet for their in- 
terpreter. Nothing can be lesspoetical in itself than 
the mechanical philosophy of Epicurus : yet poetry 
lent it its forms. Lucretius sang of nature, of mat- 
tery of pleasure, and of non-existence ; for poetry is 
never an3rthing but the expression of ideas that live 
in men*B minds, and, at that period of struggle after 
religious convictions, materialism was the expression 
of what remained of pensive enthusiasm in the human 
mind. But, apart from tlie brilliancy shed upon it 
by the poem of Lucretius, Epicureanism continued 
its work of corruption in obscurity, and no longer 
figured upon the theatre of philosophical theories. 

IV. CONTINTJATION OF THE STOIC SCHOOL. 

Stoicism, as we have seen, contained two parts, 
the one scientific, the other moral, and incompatible ^ 
with each other in certain fundamental points. This 
incompatibility must needs show itself in the history 
of Stoicism. It had already manifested itself even 
in the time of Zeno. Two of his disciples, Aristo 
of Chios and Herillus of Carthage, endeavoured, in 
two opposite directions, to render one of the elements 
of Stoicism predominant over the other. The first 
rejected physics and logic^ an'i i^>2fi^ ^ T^w^saift- 
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phy to morals. The second, on the other hand, de- 
rived morals from science. 

As the distinctive charactef of the Stoic phikao* 
phy was chiefly determined hy its moral doctrine^ 
as its principal power of propagation lay in its elk* 
ics, which struck and attracted the mind with far 
more force than the speculative ideas of Zeno and 
Chrysippus, the moral branch of the system would^ 
it was to be expected, gain in the long run an eieh- 
sive predominance. It is true that Sphorus, Athen* 
odorus, Cleanthesy Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes of Bain 
ylon, Antipater of Tarsus, maintained almost invio* 
late the deposite of original Stoicism. But the tims 
arrived when its speculative part was decomposadb 
while its moral part subsisted in its integrity. Two 
celebrated Stoics, Antiochus of Ascalon and Pans- 
tins of Rhodes, at a period near to the Christian eniv 
endeavoured to blend the theories of Zeno with those 
of Plato and Aristotle. From that moment the spec* 
ulative part of Stoicism proper began to &11 into dis- 
solution. 

Seneca, however, the preceptor of Nero» did ibff 
Stoicism what Lucretius had done for EpicareanisBb 
He commented upon it, developed, and adorned it ; 
and, though without resorting to poetry, clothed the 
doctrines of the Portico in forms not wanting in beain 
ty and attraction. But the last representatives of 
Stoicism that have commanded the attention of pes* 
terity, Epictetus the slave and Antoninus the em- 
peror, cultivated chiefly its morals. 

Cynicism, which was nothing but a sort of brutal 

Stoicism, produced some names little renowned, down 

to the time when it ascended the funeral pyre of Per- 

egrinus. who is said to have burned himself at Olynn* 

fUA in the second ccnlury of the Christian era« 
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General Ohservaiions* 



We have now followed in their development, or, 
lalliery in their degeneracy, the four great schooLi 
of Greek plulosophy. Stoicism, as a scientific doc- 
trine, was gradually dissolved away. Epicureanism, 
which huried the notion of truth in the sentiment ot 
pleasure, had, in crowning itself with flowers, cele- 
brated the funeral obsequies of the intellect. Peri- 
patetidsm had become exhausted ; its dialectics, the 
instrument of disputation, alone survived of all its 
vast assemblage of doctrines. For a long time, too, 
the New Academy had cast doubt upon the comer 
stone of the human mind. It is true that, in the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era, some phi. 
losophers endeavoured to revive the Platonic specu- 
lationa, among whom may be named Plutarch of 
Cheronea, more remarkable, however, for his learn- 
ing and good sense than for his theoretical ideas. 
About the same period the attempt was also made 
to resuscitate Pythagoreanism. But these exceptions 
do not destroy the general fact of the dissolution of 
philosophical doctrines. 

Such a state of philosophy must naturally produce 
a startling resurrection of skepticism. Philosophy 
was in a situation analogous to that which, in the first 
phasis of the development of Greek genius, had im- 
mediately preceded the skepticism of the Sophists. 
But the philosophical spirit had undergone too pro- 
longed labours ; it was too much worn out during 
these long and laborious experiments; it was be- 
come too old to fall back again, as the Sophists had 
done, and seize upon the mind as a child's play-game. 
The new skepticism was, therefore, to exhibit a char- 
acter eminently serious ; it was to ofier to wearied 
iwuon an asylum and a place ot te^xMft* ^\)5^>\&^ 




&ct, was its chftftdar « it wss.s h elft h sJ hf. 
sidemus, who seams, howerer, not to hm 
ed skeptioisiii ekcept in the sphara «rsBi0iM*( 
also was its character as ooDstitutad bf Senas 
piricusy who represented it as theaHnM' 
state of the human mindf taken in its md 
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Historical Notices. 

In proportion as doubt gained enlranea ioto lla 
schools of philosophy, under different ibnas aai 4K 
di^rent degrees, the proper phTsiognony of -As 
skeptical school found^ by Pyrrho must needs hs 
gradually eflboed. Skepticism grew weak «s a Met 
in proportion as its influence gained in extent. Neva 
ertheless, in most of the schcM^ which felt tUs 
ence deeply, it was a vague discouragement of the 
son, and not an avowed doctrine* There was a 
dency to doubt,a sort of passive and mitigated dBsn* 
ticism, which was not produced as a systeni^ aQi<slfli 
less as a complete and thorouglugoing system. Bat 
tbb disposition of mind must needs none the Ism 
terminate in a resuscitation of the old skeptieal Vjt^ 
rbonic school, which, in systematizing doubt aneWfii 
raising it to an active, polemic, and predominant dee« 
trine, constituted it the centre of all philosopUesI 
tendencies, as the general formula of iivfuyniing 
which preceding philosophical investigations had va» 
vealed concerning the nature and laws of the i^ 
man mind. a 

The New Skeptical School extends fiom JlMlk 
emus, contempomry with Cicero^ to S«itasflaqi|P 
CU8, who lived in lbs reig;no{ Mt ^ 

tween these two pUlosq^kum, 
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the prime mover, and the second the legislator of the 
new akepticisin, occur names much less known. 
ZenxippiMy Antiochus of Laodicea^ Menodotus, The. 
odasi Herodotus of Tarsus, respectively mark peri- 
ods in the genealogy of the doctrine. 

iBoeaidemus, originally of Crete, composed a work 
on Pyrrhonism, divided into eight books, of which 
Photius has given us a summary. But the great 
documents of the school are the works of Sextus £m- 
piricusy his LutitntUs of PyrrkonMnif and his eleven 
hook» Agahut the JH^athematiciasUf that is to say, 
against all dogmatic philosophers. The native coun- 
try of Sextus IB unknown : he appears to have lived 
§w aome time at Alexandria, where also iBneside- 
mus had resided. He received the name of Emphi' 
cut, becauae he belonged to a school of medical men 
who limited themselves to experiment, and rejected 
every medical theory. 

Eocposition* 

As JBnesidemus is commonly placed at the head 

of the skeptical movement which terminated with 

Seztua Bmpiricus, it might be concluded that the 

doctrines of the former were identical with those of 

the latter. This, however, is not certain. There is 

room for doubting whether iEInesidemus professed 

skepticism in the strict sense of the word. We 

knowy from the testimony of Sextus, that ^neside- 

mus, who was attached to the doctrine of Heraclitus, 

borrowed from that philosopher the principle that 

the notions common to all minds are the rule for the 

thinking of each one. If he considered these as a 

practical rule, the only one to which recourse can 

be had in the absolute uncertainQr of all positive faith, 

of all dogmatic judgment, his doctrine was not esaen- 

tiaJJjr diSkreni from thai of BexXua, ^Vvo \^^V\^ %^ 
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mitted a practical rule, though be coneeiTed i 
different way. But if theae common notiona wi 
him, a« they teem to have been for Heraciitua, 
criterion of truth, then he did not profeaa akepi 
since ho admitted one kind of certainty ; he pi 
ed skepticism only with respect to philosoph 
sdencci since in his view all the results of intell 
activity, everything superadded to the primar 
versa! notions inherent in human nature, was 
pletely uncertain. In denyins scientific cogniti 
destroyed, it is true, one of the necessary mot 
the human mind, and left only bare belief : he a 
ed fundamentally, also, his very principle of co 
reason, for the possibility of science is one of it 
victions. But this merely scientific skepticisi 
still different from that of Sextus, which embrac 
human mind in its whole extent and in all its n 
Whatever be the truth on this point, yet, as tl 
guments of ^nesidemus are to be found in the s 
of Sextus, it will be enough to expound the 
which is, in fact, the most complete expressio 
the most powerful apology for skepticism. It 
up all anterior Pyrrhonic ideas, and succeeding 
tics have added nothing fundamental. 

Skepticism sets out with a distinction whic 
for its object the reconciliation of spcculatioi 
practice. It distinguishes in man nature and n 
There exist in the nature of man indefinable ins 
which lead him to acquiesce in appearances, 
in virtue of these instincts that he provides i 
wants, that he conforms himself to laws and cus 
the whole of practical life rests upon this basi 
in this sense skepticism admits a practical cri 
But when, instead of^nfming himself to the in 
of nature, man calls for the intervention of re 
when he imagines iVwi \vq can >utfar« iiV^V. 
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it not merely phenomeiia, but thiDgs absolutely, in 
themselves ; wnen, in a word, he admits a speada' 
five criterion, he attempts what is impossible, he 
would seize what is not to be grasped. 

Hence there are but two great philosophical sects, 
dogmatism and skepticism. Tlieir radical difference 
turns not upon the necessity of a practical criterion, 
the necessity of yielding to appearances, but upon 
the possibility or the existence of a speculative crite- 
rion, which may establish a relation between the 
phenomenal and the real. Dogmatism maintains a 
speculative criterion, and all the polemics of skepti- 
cism is directed to overthrow this pretension of the 
dogmatists. 

The supposition of a speculative criterion con. 
tains in the first place, according to the skeptics, a 
radical contradiction. If we do not demonstrate the 
criterion, we must choose it at hazard ; if we under- 
take to demonstrate it, the demonstration will still 
contain a principle adopted at hazard, or which, in 
its turn, requires to be demonstrated, and thus on in 
tn infinite series. 

But the impossibility of such a criterion results 
from a multitude of other considerations, which may 
be referred to three principal heads: 1. The mind, 
or subject of cognition ; 2. The object of cognition ; 
8. The relation of the subject to the object. The 
innumerable arguments brought forward by Sextus 
Bmpiricus may all be comprised within these three 
categories, although he himself has followed a more 
oomplicated classification. 

1. The subject of knowledge, the mind, is affected 
by sensations and by conceptions, by phenomena and 
Hoamena. 

Now, in the first place, sensations and conceptions 
tsonduct to opposite results. On tlii^ point Seztua 
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reproduced the logical antagoniani which the 
troversy between the idealists and seDsoalitts ^^ 
brought out. 

Secondly, conceptions are in themselves oppaw^ 
to each other : this he proves by the history of (idu^ 
losophy. 

Thirdly, sensations are equally opposed to ctd^ 
other, because they vary and must vary accordiD^ 
to differences of organization, distance of objects^ 
and changes which take place in man, according ■• 
he is in a waking or sleeping state, in infancy or oU 
age, in motion or at rest, preoccupied with joy or 
sorrow, love or hate : changes which modify not only 
the sensations, but the conceptions likewise. 

This threefold antithesis, which lies at the gronnd 
of the human mind, is reflected in an infinite diver- 
sity of laws, customs, mythologies, and creeds. 

2. In regard to the objects of knowledge : each 
object being in relation to another, it is necessary to 
comprehend the whole in order to know really any 
part. Besides, no object presenting itself immediate- 
ly to us, but only through a sign or medium, how tie 
we to distinguish the one from the other 7 In fine, 
objects appear to us not in their simplicity, but as 
composed of divers elements, and these compontioDS 
undergo perpetual variations. 

3. If we consider the relation of the cognitive sub- 
ject to the object of cognition, new difficulties arise. 
The process of the mind is intuitive or discorsive^ 
that is to say, it proceeds sometimes by spontane- 
ous rules anterior to any artificial combination of 
ideas, and sometimes by those combinations of ideas 
of which logic traces the laws. 

In order to arrive at a legitimate affirmation in 
virtue of simple perceplion^'wV&T^^mtAtQ be able 
io distinguish in them ^YoX ^tvassa M^ ^^ iidifi^ 
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mi what to the object. This discriminatioa is im« 
possible, since the question in regard to the notions 
from which we are to set out will always recur for 
solution. 

Logic, the art of combining perceptions, an art 
which necessarily partakes of their uncertainty! 
treats of definitions, categories, and argumentation. 

Definitions are useless, since he who makes a def« 
inition is supposed afready to compiehend the thing 
itself. If nothing is to be conceived without defini- 
tion, it will be necessary to define everything: in 
this way we shall be forced into an infinite circle 
of definitions. If, on the contrary, we can form con- 
ceptions without their assistance, then definitions are 
of no value in the pursuit of truth. 

The categories, for instance those of genus and 
species, are either vain or figJse. They are vain if 
they are mere creations of the mind ; for what could 
we in that case conclude from them in relation to 
the reality of things ? They are false if they subsist, 
if they have their proper reality out of the soul. In 
fact, as soon as we suppose that the species exists 
independently of the genus, we can no longer con- 
ceive that the former is included in the latter. 

Argumentation combines universal propositions 
with particular propositions ; but, on the one hand, it 
is necessary to set out from individual objects in or- 
dsr to be able to conclude the truth of universal prop- 
ositions ; and, on the other hand, we rest upon uni- 
versal when we wbh to prove the existence of indi- 
vidual objects. Reasoning in general, and logic 
along with it, rests, then, for its basis upon particu- 
lar reasonings admitted to be false, the vicious cir- 
cle, and it can so much the less lead to truth, be- 
cause, in requiring an examination of the individual 
oi^ta, without exceptioii, mdxidiedL vdl ^^ ^\s\\««w^ 
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propontioDy it implies an operataon m an M M tly uoftm^ 
Bible for man. 

Skepticinn cannot be inyalidated by olrieetingthit 
it renounces its character by the very net of em- 
ploying reasoning itself, by laying down priociplss 
and deducing consequences from them. The skep- 
tics take a stand in relation to dogmatiflm in gener- 
aly much like that of the controverstaHst who attacks 
a particular system by hypothetical arguments^ or 
arguments ad handnem. Just as the controveraiahst, 
in such a case, concedes for the moment the truth of 
the system, and concerns himself solely to show thst 
it cannot be supposed true without being made to 
appear contradictory or &lse, so the skeptics adaat 
the notions maintained by the dogmatisis only to 
the sake or proving that they mutually destroy each 
other. The essence of skepticism is in the preten- 
sion that the intelligence finds its death in knowledge 
itself, that it fades and perishes away in contempla- 
ting itself. 

To general arguments against the grounding prin- 
ciples of dogmatism, Sextus added some special ar- 
guments against various theories ci the dogmatirti- 

Observations, 

1. Perfect skepticism, taken by itself is inTinciUf 
repudiated by human nature ; but, at the same tins^ 
it cannot be refuted in an absolute way by homvi 
logic. For every refutation of this kind implies i 
certain principle on which it rests, and skeptieiflD 
admits no certain principle. But nature, says FiM- 
cal, upholds feeble reason, and prevents it from wan- 
dering to such a degree of extravagance. Man nit- 
urally believes in truth from the very fact that he il 
an intelligent being. The mind repels skeptidflS^ 
as life repels death, as being excludes non-being ; bt 
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dNolote sAeptioism would be the jery extinction ot 
reason. 

3. The vice of skepticism does not consist in main- 
laioing that it is impossible to demonstrate radically 
that man can have certain knowledge gf truth, but 
precisely in requiring that demonstration. In main- 
taining the first point, it follows reason ; in assert- 
ing the second, it abjures human nature, which be- 
liefea in certainty in virtue of a vital, indestructible 
fidth, which no objection can succeed in shaking. 

8. In reality, complete skepticism is impossible : 
that of Seztus himself b incomplete. He denies the 
relations of human intelligence to things objectively 
considered, but, in fiict, he believes at least in the ex- 
istence of the human iDtelligence, and he can admit 
that only in virtue of that invincible belief which he 
on all other points attacks. He yields to it in the 
very act of denying it. 

^ The polemics of skepticism, summed up or con- 
structed by Sextus, have thrown great light upon the 
native condition of human reason. In sounding the 
depth of skeptical theories, we are led to recognise 
the foct that reason unfolds itself under a double law, 
a law of obscurity and a law of light, in a state which 
might be represented under the image of luminous 
shadows. It is shadowy, because it begins by be- 
lieving, without explaining that belief; and thus be- 
lief and thereby certainty, is at its origin a mystery. 
Bnt these shadows are luminous, since this faith can- 
not subsist without attaching itself to notions, and 
every notion, every distinction in thought, is of the 
nature of light. We need not, therefore, be surprised 
that we find, in all stages of the development of the 
human mind, this mixture of darkness and light. It 
is nothing but the prolongation of that ^rimitivQ du- 
nlim wbicb exists at the verf boutq^ q& ifi»&a^^!&^^ 
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tbe eawnce of ereiy created iiitelligeDOB. A 
Harney it k fa dw U^ In it lim Id Oii 1 

^TMMBt UftliBBtodlMdHR«MB^it»& 

BaH,Magbjritmr7lliintatraiUKpu«IMlfi 
infinlts raoMin. b this noiot of tinr, tkM 
on beoome wimderfUly luninona. Pat^U 
taUgtnoe eumot panttrate bofoiid UmlM 
otapnlHnd i* itte^ the duknoM whkA m 
k (wUck would bo b ooBtndietlM wdthiH Ji 
paekj), it caa yet eonpfebend it >■ awMaei 
wfilng ihii ciiiiin wiiy it nen mn nci mnf m tf y 
toliieiiiipwetndde; aadit Jea nMgBlteeM i 
il» feeUmMi and he gTudeor, t)Mt,>U Mmii 
It !• in thoee ■badom, which fliU t^tga it fr 
brigfata of creatioa, it knowa bow to adiject 1 
tnm, and to look down npon them. 

SBHXUL oBaiTinom ox oiuk rmLoai 

Ite obaervalioiu abeady made upoa waA 

j^rindpal Greek ^atema render extended 4 



beai 

1. TaUnf ocdlectirely the aebook wUdt 
dneed, Greek phikiaopb j waa mnob more oi 
with the direiiity at tUnga Ibu widi AaiF 
omty, with tbe &iit0 eleiUHit rather than -w 
infinite. In thiareepectit ia tfaeinreraeof 
ptdloaopby. 

S. TbecdogT waa maeh leaa devdoped kt 
eoomolofff.toa coaaKdogythan andiropdagjr. 
hrnnan mnient, or tbe adenee which ua nan 
oliject, predominatea in it. Greek philoeiqifaj 
■nid dijcuBsed a multitude of queationa reqieeti 
fAeoi7 of human kiundedgje, moT^ and p 
■Mtb tbe Hitlda phikmibj a^i^nnte Wi^^ 
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fiiliy neglected, or which, from the heights of its pan- 
theism, it did not perceive. 

8. Logical processes predominated also in Greek 
philosophy, as intuition predominated in the Orien- 
tal philosophy. 

4. In respect of form, philosophy in most of the 
Greek schools is devoid of poetic images ; but, in 
seeking a language rigorously exact, it has substitu* 
ted too often a vocabulary of subtile and barren ab- 
stractions in place of the antique s3rmboli8m. It fell 
in this respect into an extreme the opposite to the 
Inzuziousness of imagination which is displayed in 
the Oriental philosophy. Perfect philosophical Ian- 
gnage ought to reflect the union of images and ideas 
which is exhibited in the real world. Plato so con- 
ceived it. 

5. In respect to the question on which depends 
every explanation of things, the question concerning 
the original principle, dualism predominates in the 
Greek schools. Idealistic pantheism and atheistic 
materialism occupy by the side of dualism scarcely 
so great a space in Greek philosophy as the dualis- 
tic and material systems occupied by the side of pre- 
dominant pantheism in the Hindu philosophy. 

6. In the progress of these systems Greek phi- 
losophy encountered skepticism at the end of both 
its principal epochs. 

7. While Greek philosophy in its decline was 
crawling, discouraged and without faith, among the 
fragments of its old schools, a new school sprang up 
from the unicm of Oriental doctrines with the most 
elevated portion of the Greek speculations : a school 
which, &r from yielding to doubt, carried its faith 
even to illuminism. This school, which does not 
belong to the purely Greek philQiao^V)\e»i TStfss^\sv^xi^ 
wiU &d ita place in the foUo^nn^ ^iSoAu 

0,2 
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THIRD PERIOD. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE FIRST CENTUBIES ( 

CHRISTIAN ERA. 

It does not fall within the scope of this i 
exhibit the proo^ of the Divine origin of Ch 
ity ; regarded merely in a philosophical point i 
it presents the greatest fact in history. The 
erator of the Old World, the creator of the '. 
evidently possesses within itself the principle 
petual progress. The nations that have en 
it have risen superior to all the rest of the 
race, and have progressively advanced to sue 
gree of intellectual development, moral ascei 
and political power, that it is now evident CI 
civilization will go on step by step to accomp 
education of all the nations of the earth. Ch 
ity is not, like this or the other doctrine of t 
ty, a source of culture and progress for a pa: 
people or epoch, exhausting itself upon that 
or that epoch : it is the immanent source oft 
ture and perfectionment of humanity. It must 
fore possess in its mysterious depths a power, 
a life superior to ail philosophies ever knowi 
as its primitive documents prove that it did nol 
up after the manner of any of the speculati 
scientific theories, we are naturally led to tt 
elusion that it is not simply a sublime product 
man reason, but that it had a higher origin. 

Setting out from the Christian era, philos 
#pecu]ations may be divided into two great c 
BpeculatioDs opposed U> \he CVira\SAxi tx^^an 
uJaiioDM harmoDizing ^VAi \!k^ ciefid% 
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FIRST CLASS. . 

FRIL080FBICAL SPSC17LATI0NS, OPPOSED TO TBS CHRIS- 
TIAN CREED. 

These embrace two principal series of doctrines, 
which were de? eloped nearly at the same time* 

1. The Oriental doctrines, represented by Gnosti* 
cisiiiy which, by modifying and corrupting Christian- 
ity, endeavoured to combine it with itself* 

3. The Grssco-Oriental speculations, represented 
by the Alexandrian Eclecticism. 

The Oriental doctrines were also reproduced in 
the Cabala of the Jews, a notice of whioi will come 
ID aa an appendix to this class. 

FIRST SECTION. 

ORIENTAL DOCTRINES. 

ON08TIOI8M. 

Hutorical NoUceM. 

It is not to be supposed that the intellectual activ« 
ity was slumbering, during the five centuries which 
preceded the Christian era, in the bosom of those sa- 
cerdotal corporations which extended from Persia to 
Egypt. If antiquity has not preserved to us a body 
of testimonies and records which directly establish 
the philosophical progress of that period, it is never- 
theless reflected in an undeniable way by a general 
fact, which was, so to say, its living monument. The 
powerftid appearance of Oriental doctrines in the 
Greek and Roman world would be inexplicable if 
there were not some preparatioa for \U TVv<& vcvvoid 
does oat pass suddenly firom a ikaX/^ qI X^'^cAx^g) >s^ 



80 highly eidted a state of inteUectaal intoniC ; 
Gnosticism cannot be conceived except as we 
sider it the manifestation of previous exertions o 
philosophical spirit which at length issued fron 
depth of the Oriental sanctuary to perform a bril 
part upon the scene of the Ocxidental world. 

Gnosticism, taken as a whole, presents a co 
nation of Persian, Chaldean, and ESgyptian doctr 
united to conceptions of which India was the an 
source, ond to ideas similar to those which an 
the Jews formed the basis of the so-called Cafc 
tic science. This mixture, this S3mcretism of 
trines, was gradually prepared by the multiplied 
continually-increasing communications estaUii 
between those nations by the conquests and pc 
of Alexander. The same cause likewise senrc 
bring the Oriental and Greek world into con] 
Thus a double fusion took place. When the Oi 
tal speculations, between which very close mi 
analogies existed, were brought together, and 
formed by this connexion a stronger and more 
tended whole, they aspired to invade the Wes 
world, at the period when the decline of Ghreek phi 
ophy, all exhausted by doubt, had stirred in m 
minds a vague feeling of want, of desire for si 
fiictory speculations. The Gnostics flattered th 
selves that they could meet this want. 

But the immediate cause of this philosopb 
movement was the shock produced by Christiai 
then springing up. Orientalism beheld great n 
hers of its partisans attach themselves to Christ 
ity, to which they were the more strongly attrac 
in that, besides the peculiar proofs of its Divine 
^in, they thought they recognised in its leading tn 
Sie development of the o\d docinnes of the £ 
Oareraed by this persuajdoi^ i^vt 
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thon doctrines wai increaied by all the power with 
vfaich Christianity seized upon their minds, and 
they were inspired with a great ardour for prosely- 
tiog. But in embracing Christianity many of them 
ibodamentally misconceived its essence and its spir« 
it. Instead of subordinating philosophy to foith, they 
subordinated faith to philosophy. 

The word {yvwaig^ gnosis) from which the name 
Gnostics was derived had been previously employed 
in many schools to denote a science superior to the 
belief of the vulgar. In the mouth of the Gnostics 
the word expressed the threefold superiority of their 
doctrine : over the pagan rites and symbols, which it 
professed to explain ; over the Hebrew doctrines, the 
imperfection and errors of which it pretended to un- 
ibid ; and, finally, over the common belief of the 
Christian Church, which in their view was nothing 
but the weak or corrupted envelope of the transcend. 
ent Christianity of which they averred themselves to 
be the depositaries. Some of them openly contemn, 
ed the doctrine and writings of the apostles ; others 
pretended that the true apostolic teaching, distinct 
from the forms under which it had been presented to 
the common people incapable of comprehending it, 
bad come down to them by means of secret tradi- 
tion ; and there were also some among them who 
limited themselves to interpreting, in a sense opposed 
to the feith of the Church, those of the canonical 
books which they in other respects received with 
veneration. 

Grnosticism is a very singular phenomenon, which 
has commonly occupied far too little space, whether 
in the history of the Church or in the history of phi* 
losophy. It was something intermediate between 
the heretics, in the restricted sense of tha votd — t.\va.t 
is^ tbfMte who rejected on\y iVda ox ^^\. y^\»x ^iv'^c*^ 
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Chriatianity with the doctrinea at die Bail» t 

JUexandriana connected Ae Oriental 
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vitli tin hutorieal ; Batilidesy for instance, one of 
the moet brilliant interpreters of the Elgyptian scbooli 
pfofeesed the duaiitm predominant in the Synac 
aehool, which deriTed its doctrines more particularly 
bom Pwsiaa sources. 

. The principle of pnre pantheism is revealed in 
the systems of ApeUes, of Yalentinus, of Carpocra- 
tes^ oi Bpiphanesy and of a sect which claimed ex. 
chisively the title of Gnostic. The speculations of 
Satominusy of Bardesanes, of Basilides, set out with 
the principle of dualism modified by pantheistic 
ooDceptions. The Ghiostic ideas which were devel- 
oped from these two principles, concurred in the 
Induction of Manicheism, which was the highest 
aombination of Persian dualism with everything 
oompatible with it in Hindu pantheism. 

To these different systems there were numerous 
oorresponding heresies less comprehensive, which 
ware in some sort the transformation of them. 

We shall speak, 1. Of the ideas common to most 
of the Gnostic systems ; 2. Of the Gnostic systems 
ipeoially pantheistic or dualistic ; 3. Of the contin- 
■atioD of Gbostic conceptions in Manicheism; 4. 
Of tlie transformation of these protypical errors into 
mate limited heresies. 

Exposition* 

Ideas common to most of the Gnostic systems. 
I. The distinction of two worlds, the superior 
world, the region of light, purity, bliss, immortality ; 
and the inferior world, a prey to darkness, vice, mis- 
ery, death. What was the ground of this distinc- 
tion 7 What were the philosophical questions con- 
nected with it ? The ideas which in this connexion 
form the basis of Gnosticism, may be expressed m. 
tiie £>UowiDg formula : the in&D\\ib Xi^xc^i^ ^^ ^^ 
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~Tlw pritttfT eiHuittioM|«o^ ctanh ^ 
ioiiroa, nMH* kav^ dnrtd bigaly.M 
the difiDS ettenoet and, oonnqiiMitly, 
world li neoaiarily in conlrMt imh r^ka^ 
irarM lach ai wi kimr it. BoltenAuMP^i 
llw tnuMitioii fiwm one lo the othitlanii ~ 
giBallj eflaotedt Thejr coooeivid it.bgr 
wRt Umi djyjiw amanaltoiMi fenMd M' 
wmA on dUnwitldfig in parfiBetion 
the dietaooe from their origin iaon 
oome to en enenation whes^i i wiffculiw' nd JhjHI^ 
fwtion are in a aort of eqidlibrinnvaad vkiaMp 
then capable of produoingor of oiguiiida»<hMMli 
nor world, with aH its dabeteand aH iH iiM#«||» 
Here a new mieetion aiiaeet In what wiqr4hlB.k|Mr 
einaiiation» this being placed at the lofusat dMMSxt 
the superior world, fimied the inferior womli l| 
relying to this questioa there is a dimsfaM^ 
the Gnostic^ as we shall preasntlj explaiaf- 
spite of tlw diversity of their repUeCi 
djjctrine respecting the distinctkin of J 

bnooe tlie leas nuuntained* If the bei 




the inferior world did not really create or^_ ._ _ 
it» if he merely exercised his power upon a'mMlRr 
etemaly ezist^g out of the simerior world» tne db^ 
tinction between tiie two worlds would then Uffi 
at the pcHnt where the interventioo of matter bsspifr 
K on the oootrary, he really produced or fasosfMl 
out from himself^ this inferior worid wonM thsii^ll 
is true, be nothing but the last link In the'chaia sf 
emanations, the most concrete, tbs moot gross Ut 

^oon 



but, nevertheless, the universe would 
head two worlds, two faxU^vilqisci to oynsile 
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ime j jwpoportiopfc Suppooe a series of torches, the 
light from which follows a law of decrease to the 
p«t ct beeomiiig imperceptible and confounded 
with total darkness i in one portion of the series the 
light prevails over the darkness ; in the other, the 
dafkfiess prevails over the light. 
. U. The infinite being, the source of all emanations, 
b ia all the Gnostic systems something invisiblOf 
withdrawn into profound immense night, the Un« 
known Father, the Ahifsa, BvOa^. It is the Brahm 
Indsiertnlnile of the Hindu metaphysics, the Piramig 
of the Egvptiaa theology ; it is, in the language of 
Biodem phikMophy, the ground of being, the sub- 
Stance^ inoomprehensible in itself and w&ch is con- 
Q6md M that which is. concealed under that which 
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The emanations which compose the superior 
world are not the creation of that which did not ex- 
irt, hot ooly the emission and manifestation of that 
which was contained in the bosom of the Ahy9S. 
T)mj are nothing but the display of the substance, 
yk attributes, his forms^ his names. Taken togeth- 
srwilii him, they constitute the Pleroma, the pleni- 
tode of intelligences. They are generally called 
Eama, ii^nfe^. Their number varies in different 
systems : ia one of them it is carried as high as 
three hundred and sixty-five. They are commonly 
ehunified in subordinate series, which correspond to 
heptadst ooteads^ decads, and dodecads. The Gnos- 
tkn dk> not determine ari»trarily the number of the 
Bam, nor the number of their series ; all this is re- 
ferred to antique theories of numbers, which would 
seam to have some foundation, in appearance at 
least, in the conceptions of the human mind, since 
they are to be found in almost all theo^tkka ^sod 
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IV. The emanatioDS proceed almoet dwmyv tM 
by two in syzygy. This idea, which belooge •kD'to 
most of the ancient theogonies, may have had ftr lis 
basis a double inductioD^ as has already been iSi 
marked, 

V. The Demiurgus, who is the last emanatiea sf 
the Pleroma, and thus first power of the inferior weil4 
which he produces or which lie orgaoizesy pfaqw aa 
important part in the Gnostic theories, siiioe he is 
the bohd between the two worlds* By tUa coaesp 
tion the creation is kept originally bom the iflisr* 
vention of God, the Unknown Father : it is m w u t thy 
of him. The Demiurgut being a miiture of lig|l 
and ignorance, of force and feebleness, the plan ef 
creation, although it contains some good tliii»iB 
radically vicious, and ought to be destroyed. Onos- 
ticism, saving a few exceptions, is a sort of gmnd 
anathema hurled by man against the creation. 

VI. In all the Gnostic systems the idea reigns ef 
a degradation, a Fall, which is one not only of the 
human race, but of the entire inferior world, and 
which, according to some of the systems, began m 
the very bosom of the Ploroma. It is known m two 
ways : sometimes as the descent, the impriaonmsnt 
of souls in the corporeal world, an imprisoonsnt 
brought about either by the will of the creator, the 
Demiurgus, or by an invasion, usurpation of matter, 
which he could not resist ; sometimes as a primitife 
crime, which appeared either in the form of prids^ 
jealous of all 8U{)criority, or in the form of pleasure, 
which attracts tho souls of men, and even the genii 
thcmsolvos, to sensual f^ood. 

VII. The idea of tho Fall led to that of the B«- 

gcneration. As the latter consisted precisely in rs* 

forming the work of Ihc Dcrc\\\iT^>^ \l could not bs 

wrought by him. U waa tcc^\x»\\ft% >i 
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of the high powers of the Pleroina» that the first 
dimo thought, intelligence, mind, should descend 
mummaOj to the lower ranks of the creation, or, at 
' isMlf oommnnicate his gifts to a human being, to en- 
Kgfaten many and to teach him the way of return to the 
boaom of the Pleroma* This redeeming virtue is 
CMatL Christ is the antagonist of the Demiurgus, 
tte leformer of his plan, tl^ destroyer of his ciea- 
tioiL He Is, so to say, the head of an immense Prot- 
dtuitisniy which must go on working to the dissolu- 
tioD of the universe, corrupted at its very source. 

VIIL In the Groostic theology concerning redemp- 
.tioDt two features, essentially connected with their 
philosophical principles, should be noticed. In most 
of their theories, the divine emanation, which was 
manifeeted under the form of Christ, was not clothed 
with a real body ; it took only the appearance of one. 
This notion flowed as a consequence from their ideas 
of the evil nature of matter. In the second place, 
the law promulgated by our Saviour is not the de- 
TOlopment of the primitive law, nor, above all, of the 
MohJc law. These two laws have Jehovah, who is 
ooduDg but the Demiurgus, for their author ; they 
e gpre s e only his mind, whereas the Christian law is 
the expression of the divine mind, the intelligence of 
the Unknown Father. 

IX* From hence were derived other consequences, 
which might have served as the basis of a singular 
philosophy of history, if the Gnostics had thought of 
constructing one. 

1. The human race, considered with regard to its 
total duration, is divided into two categories, corre- 
sponding to two epochs : in the first epoch, from the 
creation to the redemption, men had the religion of 
the Demiurgus ; in the second, they are the worship- 
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2. Men may, besides, be diTided into tlnoe 
es, according to the principle of life which reigw in 
them. Th(Me who suffer themselTes to he ctpCfm* 
t^ by the inferior world live only a lyfo (malwU) 
life, of which matter {'vXtf) is the principle. Thoss 
who seek to return into the Pleroma partake of a 
higher life, which has its principle in itself the pmHU 
matic, or spiritual principle. Finally, the ptj/ddtd 
principle constitutes the life of those who conlBit 
themselves with merely rising to the Demiiirgoi : tin 
soul, VV^ onuRO, which is neither matter nor ■m 
it, corresponds to the creator, whose esaenoe n a 
combination of the pneumatic with the hylic prioei. 
pie. This theory was particularly developed by Tat 
entinus, but it follows naturally from doctrine* oo» 
mon to all the Gnostics. 

3. The Jews, subject to the Demiurgos, Jehotak, 
were psychical ; the pagans, plunged in the inferior 
world, were hylic ; the pneumatic are true Chri^ 
tians. In forming this classification of the hamaa 
race, Valentinus acknowledges that it admita of ofr 
ceptions more or less numerous. Christiamty ilsdf 
contains two classes of persons : the one e iw iai i tim 
of those who stop at the letter of its preee u l a , at 
creeds, at the rind of the fruit of life ; the other of 
those who rise to the intuition of truth, and are aoo^ 
ished by the divine spirit. 

X. From all the foregoing, it follows that the prof^ 
ress of the human race ought to consist in rianit 
from the hylic and psychical to the spiritual or di- 
vino life. The hylic principle is subject to death, 
and, according to many Gnostics, those who renaia 
under its control throughout their lives will then bs 
completely annihilated. The psychical will obtain 
only the imperfect rewards viVvk.U the Dendurgoi 
can bestow : the pncumaXic ox a\f\TkVQ«li^tfB\. " 
^ the bosom of ihe eletttfii Y\ewtD^ 
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PanAeUtie or Dualisdc Systems of OnosUdsm* 

. -We should be forced into too many details if we 
lltempted to. follow, through all the di&erent Gnostic 
qritemsy and under all the mythical forms in which 
they arp clothed, the particular ideas by which their 
oommoD doctrine is infinitely shaded. We shall 
CoafioQ ourselves to noticing the principal points oif 
diiflerence radically determined by the predominance 
oC Pantheism or of Dualism. 

BuaUmi. — Saivrmnus^ Bardesanes^ BasiUdes. 

• Sahwninui was a Syrian by birth, and lived during 
dw reign of the Emperor Hadrian. From what re- 
BMitts to us of his doctrines, it does not appear that 
In considered .the principle of Evil to be an emana- 
tipa from God, originally pure and subsequently cor- 
mpted. It is more probable that he conceived it as 
atemal. In Ms view the Evil principle, Satan, was 
It once spirit and matter. He was not a simple, but 
a eocnpound being. It was natural to inquire which 
of- these two elements was the primitive element, the 
geaoerator of the other. This was done by Barde* 
mtneSf originally a Syrian, who lived in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius. He represented matter as the 
primitive element of Evil, and Satan as a spiritual 
manifestation of matter. In the same way as the 
Abyss of Groodness, the BvOo^, was the father, and 
poduced intelligence, his son or daughter, and there. 
ay a succession of emanations, all manifesting him- 
self under different aspects, so the Abyss of Evil, 
matter indeterminate, was the mother, and brought 
forth her own expression, her son Satan, and, through 
him, a series of analogous emanations. There was 
thus between the gooa and the evil creation^ consid- 
nndia their source and their dev^Vy^m^^^^'^^'^'' 



Mliiii» ^M ndMd till* dinHite iyM»1|»4 
ofkoitile iMimoBjr, the ui^ty of a grwd «i4 cN 
antiBoaij* Theiiiaiiifeitatioiiof«dooUe*IMta 
•Qch was dM uaifene. It may be ramariBadi 
thit Btttddmu&Bf in as ftur as he conoeivei oMI 
p rDd u e ing its own inanifestatioB,felHB wMillii 
m idea of Ka|iila» aoeording lo wUdi oaatlMr^ J 
HUf e o g p n de f od tbe intelli^ice, and thenby I 
trrefeal ilsaUl We Imow, besides, HiatBaida 
made India a sabject of eritioal ioquirf • Fra 
formatioQ fiirnislwd by some ambassadors m 
that coimtry about the time of the Emperor H 
liepabKslied a work entitled CosMsenlaHet'iqM 
dfaf ct wfaiehy howoveff only two fragments w 



Bofi&lef, born in Syria, went to Egypt, and tt 
bii doctrine at Aieiaiidrku Althoogh his idosi 
cendng the eternity of the two principles htm 
tidng peeidiar, his mode of coneeiTing the ml 
of ^od and eril, when compared with die eoi 
tions of most other Onostics, throws light opo 
- iNudation of these doctrines. Acooraing U 
sBldes, the beings Aat emanated from tlie m 
|Ae of Darimess, snritten with lore tor the lighl 
end rosh towards the bosom of the Pletoma* 
ooidingto other Gnostics, the Plennna, on the 
tMrr, oferflow% and desooids to the kingdoi 
Darkness. In the iUst hypothesis, the miztn 
good and evil is the prodoct of the attractivo p 
oftliegood; in tlie second, it results from its ea 
sive mce. However opposite these eoneepi 
and the images in which they are clothed, they 
towards a more eienaed idea, which the homsn 
has always pnrsned whenever it has attempli 
Motrn tbe great proUem wVufcStk Van tefivec ion 
0^ dio qiecolatm intannd. Vc^tnuMmi^ 
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peBed to eooeeive the mysteriotn combination of 
good and evil as connected originally, by a relation 
of MMne kindy with the efficiency of the principle of 
goiNhwM itself. 

' For the reett all these dualist S3r8tems— dualist in 
what nuiy be called their first act — ^resolve themselves 
in an ioBtant into pantheistic conceptions, since all 
Migs are nothing but forms, either of the good be- 
iafor of the evil being, phenomena of a double sub- 



Pa$Uhei*m. — System of VaietUinus. 

Thb system represents the grounds of all the 
Gaostie theories in which pantheistic ideas predomi. 
Dale. The origin of matter and of evil is the prima- 
yr point of separation between pure Pantheism and 
Doalisni. If matter is conceived as an emanation 
noie gross, a form of spirit, or even as an illusion, 
Fntlieism prevails : if it is eternal and uncreated, 
Uke spirit, Dualism is constituted. 

The first of these points of view appears to be that 
tdnn by Yalentinus, who belonged to the Egyptian 
school, and who was the most celebrated of the Gnos- 
tics for the extent of his conceptions. He put out his 
doctrines in the first half or towards the middle of 
the second century. He probably held matter in 
tte pantheistic sense. In its generality it was in his 
view the shadow of that which really is ; but, consid- 
ered in the different states in which it is actually pre- 
sented, it proceeds from the mind. Yalentinus pro- 
pomds this idea in mythical language. Created wis- 
dom, the universal symbol of souls, feels joy and pain. 
Its joy or its smile produces luminous matter ; its pain 
piodoces aqueous and terrestrial matter. Matter, 
Hierefore, in its principal states, is at bottom nothine 
imt a iarm of the soul, dilated \>7 \o^i ox ^jwi^ssm^ 
Mmd p&scu/ed by grief. 



""'^ 




Evil hM not Hi iwiBMury iow ne i m 
■tentially enstiiig.oiit of Ihe difw 
evil commenoed io the Interior, even of thu 
It was produced by the oppoeition 
the de«re which uised the Bone-to 
to fiythus (Bvaof),me AhjM» that k, to 
it, and the limitations of their nature^ widoh' 
ed their desire impossible to be satiified. J»Mh«l 
ing this idea of Valentinus, we are led to 
enl as being simply a fiJse diiection of tliOi 
For the desire to become onited with die Di 
Father, the eoorce of everything that Is^ is in 
good : it becomes evil when it hreake the 
which circumscribe everjrthing that le nol-d|»'IU^ 
versal Father. Evil is good gone astray. . rw 

Valentinus was also led, by his predilection An^^ 
pantheism, to mark in a less decisive w»r. 
tinctioD between the superior and the infiHner/ 
between which he supposed a third, whUk '' 
with a vague essence oetween the two : an ji 
tremely vague in itself but which Val 
use of, conformably with the olgeot of ^ 
order to explain with more- ease how'the jtiMlto 
enbstancewas able, by successive transfimniiiBaMi 
produce itself at last under a material ihffn.. .fjjt 
ancient pantheism, particularly that of Iiidia» kip 
constantly reached forward to the idea of 
which, without being spiritual, was still not 

OhservaUom. 

Although many of the Gnostic leaders have 
ced from their doctrine maiims which tend in 
tain respects to the moral improvement of naat itii 
not the less true that a great number of Gaoslkp 

bikwe drawn from them consecvuenoea aubvenfape if 

mUriiiue: which expbanaiiiBMb 




■oi being profimiidly immofii, Tbejr aitiffe 

BMtically at tbeae ommqiieaeet in diSMWrt 



paotheum and diwliain lead direeUj.to 
. la the first of these ayMemty God is tJMiaaJjr 
; ; and how is it posHble to oooeeive a real die* 
Ml between yirtue and vicel la the miroai^ 
an emanation firom a doid>le princapks» is sub. 
D Ibrcea which draw him irrcsisiihly towaadp 
ar evil. Freedom is radieaiiy ^mAsvy^ 
it the rery notion of Tirtne. 
The Gnostic doctrinei^ which attribule the 
Id an iog^ieifect being sabject to wtut^ oMttm 
results fniitfol of inHDox&litj. T^ nsU^fftim 
noral law which the Creator im^iM^d Ufion te 
ID race was n e c e ssa riiv imperfect, vJtMcttid i&« 
nation ilseUl Pei^Kiion aoocxrdmiKty otawiisl 
\ getting freed from it. Maoj GikmAj^js, it is 
dJiBiinfeiHilwid in this kw diffmut ^sVam^ttH^ a 
m and transiory eiemeot, and an «lwf j^mA h^^ 
dL But masT of them ahK/ passud lirvfo 4** 
igthewoikof tiieCressor l«c»df9afiisif; tiw MMfvi 
ipCa winch had fonned, from the tifue ^ i^ ^im^ 
to that of the SadesBfrtkio, ite; owMKSiMiiw W t^ 



Beadea, as the nniversc; was 9Mf ip(w«d ^ iivv 
spies, the osk apiniuai axrt) pun, lint; vtti«r ma. 

I and impfore, to pea^ioij oMiUuubd twv pa#1s 
ilatiTe lo uksk twci pnuoiprf^t : tiA umi\*'.*i^' y^, 
odj,the ien^r cjf luf: jaw, wiii<;i. f«7<4v«:M>fc </« t^/f- 
fmrma) acxkntf ; auc Xut npiriiustt. pi»r.. *.i#, iipfi 
the law, wm^ vm^MfUA xuS^^ruu yi^/'}U'/*i,Um 
ty of the BCHtt (j^ Orud, irw< If vc«' tu^ /vs^, ^/f Un^ 
r. The iaoerfeAi 'tijit awsfat:, t*4t^«; W ti^ hA 
f the Jaw. Bx zitb V'^ut <>u^U(;, m^ikv a« m ^ms« 
oo of the aptfsua. iPbuM;^ /jifM W a i^>rMi¥ #v 



fir ^^ 



Ume tkaiaO <KrtiMtk» of ewdiiil iiilhiMJiMI 



aetioM diaappettn to ids ey«ft ' Thi» 



M the idHuiiUxn of Tirtue, a spaetia wMknH *MR 
which q>fiaan in the oigfat of hHawa «Id4 ail«M 
vanidiaa wheiH fiom the heigfati of wlnaa taMM 
the aoul sees the light of die neiWM dMM&Mi 
divine day hegin. » .-i^M 

4. Hiatory haa praaenred acaio^ aiij iMug tai 
ftint indicationa <tf the arohcatioaf of tte %mtk 
metaphyaica tothelawa of hiiittan aaeieljr, 'VRhII 
however, that Epiphanea, who appeava to ImM|9 
longed to the pantheiitic adKxu, had 
aort of political pantheian, which had Ihv Mi 
abaolute aocial unity, or the abotttkiii of 
and marriage, in place of which ha 
aiunity of women and of gooda : a nnity 
atroya itael^ ainoe it can (ffodooe noUdagtaiP 
ion and complete anarchy. CHher GnoaCksa d«M 
from their dualiam the diatinction of te hnoM WH 
into two apedea, the one inferior or avU^tito ^ttktt 
auperior or good. Moatofthe philoaoplianaifaBfr 
quity, when they deaired to jwtlQr alaviaiy 
tehlishment of caatea, have raamiad to 
Gnoaticiam thua touched, aa &r aa wia 
of its aocial doctrinea, upon the two 
which are perpetually r^rodacin| a 
chy and servitude, conceived aa ua natoiil 
ceasary laws of human aociety. 

MANICHBISM. 

Historical Notices* 

Manbs, bom in Persia about the beginning of Ai 

third century, appears to have drawn hia SooMlt 

Amd the lecturea and wriiVx^Eji ^ aL^tiooaigia 

TerelHDtbua, who took ako i^ IBimtei 





ftddhBi He endeaToured to combine the Persian 
AHdiMBB with the doetrinea of Christianity. After 
tamUing over a great part of the Bast, he returned 
liPeFsiav where he preached anew his doctrine. He 
«u condemned to death and executed about the 
jear 974» by order c^the King Behiam L 

. The principal elements of Manicheism belong ori- 

tlly either to Gnosticism, or to the doctrines oi 
Persian Blagi, who had corrupted the ancient 
teohing of Zoroaster. We have, therefore, to recall 
those elements to mind merely to note the modifica- 
lisiis to which Manicheism subjected them. 
. The doctrine of two principles, the spirit-light, and 
dn dark matter personified in Satan, is evidently 
derived from the sources just indicated, as well as 
the pantheistic conception, according to which all 
loalB are nothing but God himself individualizing him- 
uU, as all bodies and all demons are the individual- 
laticm of Satan and of matter. It is curious to see 
Doder what later form these old ideas reappeared at 
the overthrow of the pagan world. On this point we 
may consult two remarkable passages from the wri- 
dogs of Manes, preserved by Saint Augustine.* It 
Is there observed, among other things, that Manes 
did not insist, like the Gnostics, upon the idea of the 
primitive abyss, the divine shadows which envelope 
the Unknown Father. The eternal distinction of 
the two principles undoubtedly appeared to him ir- 
reconcilable with a doctrine which placed night ut 
the birth of good as well as at the source of evil, 
ind thus confounded them in an identical origin. In 
this respect the system of Manes bore to Gnosticism 
the same relation as the Vedanta system in India 
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bore to the primitive doctrines of the Vedas. lAtt 
Vendantism, it represented intelligencey the light» ei 
that which was primitive in Gbd. It confoamfad the 
manifestation, the expression of the flubstanoe with 
the substance itself. 

Manes explained the mixed state, the UendiDg of 
good and evil, by the violent desire which imp^ed 
the powers of darkness to unite themselves with the 
light. This idea, as we have seen, belongs to some 
of the Gnostics. But Manes wished to improve it 
by answering an ulterior question implied in iU H 
the empire of good and evil, if Grod and matter weve 
originally separate from each other, without TwntHfti 
without communication, in what way could the evil 
beings even perceive the kingdom of good ? Evil, 
matter, replied Manes, is naturally in a state of dia^ 
cord ; discord begets war ; war necessitates move- 
ments, evolutions in space ; and at length, in the se* 
quel of these evolutions, the powers of darknesa came 
to break through the interval which separated them 
from the light. This explanation, whether it had ia 
the mind of Manes a symbolical meaning, or wheth» 
er he understood it in a literal sense, contains at 
least implicitly this principle, that evil is forced in 
some respects to propel beings towards goodaan^ 
and, therefore, always contains some degree of good: 
a principle which itself supposes the predominanoe 
of the good being. 

The divine essence, defiled in the souls which are 
emanations from it, the human will subjected to As 
double fatality which results from the double agen- 
cy of God and of matter : these are the two conss* 
quences which necessarily flow both from pantheisffl^ 
when it continues to retain the notion of evil,, aad 
from dualism. They are expressed in fbrmulaa moie 
clear and bold in Manicheism than in most of the 
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Gnostic systemi. The Redemption appears only as 
dw r^eneration of God by himself. All these ideas 
were Uie fraitful source of immorality without re- 



Manicheism, in respect to the final consummation 
of thinga, agrees with Gnosticism in maintaining the 
return to G^ of all purified divine emanations ; but 
diftre from it with regard to the final destination of 
matter. It did not think that the hylic or material 
principle could be annihilated ; from the fact that it 
was uncreated, it must be indestructible. To rec- 
oncile the indestructibility of matter with the final 
triumph of Grod, it supposed that it would be reduced 
forever to a sort of cadaverous state ; it attributed to 
matter a sort of immortal death. Its ashes would 
be eonsigned to the abyss from which it issued, and 
the souls who had suffered themselves to be seduced 
bj it would be condemned to keep guard, motionless 
and sady around this eternal sepulchre. 

TrantfortMiion of Pantheistic and Dualistic modes of 
Ikmkingy m connexion with questions purely Chris- 

These modes of thinking underwent a kind of me- 
tempsychosis. The systems in which they had been 
organized were dissolved by the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; but the modes of thinking themselves passed 
into other forms. They became imbodied in shades 
less grand and powerful, in which something of them. 
was perpetuated. 

Arianism was a partial prolongation of Gnostic 
pantheism, which had given vogue to the doctrine of 
diminishing divine emanations. The Divine Word 
was, in the view of the Arians, an emanation inferior 
to the Father; and as, at the same \\\:cv^^\]ci<&^ ^:^'<c^- 
odved him as a creature^ the enlu« ct^^>ioTi^^^'^^^ 
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the true ttodc* wm dettrajred, beeMii^a 
ettmnatioiiB. Th^mmbaboxMh^miiitd. 
odoz dootiinei ooDoesniDg tha Ho^ %ilit^, 
were nothing but Aiianism applied to tbe^ " 
son of the dlTi&e Trinity." .■ • i- . : ,. \-lti 

The consequences of dualism were porpnuiiplp^Lipt 
some heresies, which perverted the ideas of Qiijsti 
anity respecting the nil of man* and the 





the flesh and the spirit, in order to oaliilHdate«..Mit 
of the work of the Creator, and to attaokinaajF.eiMh* 
laws which go?em hntnanity. 

These two systems Teaeied alsevpoo 

cal doctrines reroeeting the incamatiOB^ef' 

Tlie doalkts had dirided the dabslantfad 

Creator into two principles ; the N^fftmriant 

the pers<Nialimity <tf the Redeemer intotwo. 

Nestorius did not set out precisely fivna ~ 

eeptions, but he reached his herasy kf 

corresponding to those by winch th^. lMd*Msii|M 

duced. What he called the antithesis ot Vwb m^ 

two natures, the divine and tbe faomaiir ov ifMMip^ 

culty of conceiving them united in a *^>Wi^f*J|m 

was the principal basis of his herevf» as At^fMHpa* 

ns of sf^t and mattecv or the diffi^biy ^-nAlP^ 

them to a common origin, had bean OQe;.#f Jh^iplj^ 

cipal bases of dnalism. ^ -i. f^.^^. 

The doctrine of Entyches, on the rnn!ra nriH |p . | 

pantheistic mode of thinking appliedtD Ihe^neaVM^ 

tion. Pantheism denied the reality of the ftmtrnBJ 

absorbed it into the infinite ; EutychiaaisBi daaiedl|p 

reality of the human nature in Christ, and ahaaihidit 

into the divine nature. The body of Christ wa|i.a9» 

thinff but a phantom, just as matter, in the viev if 

jMiitheism, was on]y an illusion. • . a.) 

la general it is a feet, enaii^ tsifud^ Jhi|» 

«to ajjparenOy tbe mort. )hBBtoA% «mi>> wwfc ii>ti> 
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questiMiB taiaed by them were resolvable at bottom 
into Very general philoaopbical qaestioDfly which com- 
mobly escaped the limited riew of most of the secta- 
ries, but which yet iDfluenoed unconsciously the blind 
working of their minds. 

SECOND SECTION. 
GSJBCO-OBnUITAL FHILOSOPHT. 

Historical Notices. 

Thb expedition of Alexander, and the institutions 
which succeeded it, had established, as we have al- 
lesdy remarked, frequent communications between 
the Oriental and Grreek world. Alexandria, which 
was, from its geographical position, the centre of com- 
mejnsial relations, became also, imder the enlighten* 
ed reigns of the Ptolemies, the centre of intellectual 
oomiderce, the interchange of thought. All doctrines 
there met together. 

Hie name Alexandrian school sometimes desig- 
nates all the learned and scientific men of whom the 
city was the cradle or the asylum. It resembled, in 
this point of view, a great and free University, rep- 
resenting the difibrent feculties of the human mind, 
from grammar to astronomy, from philosophy to 
riietonc. 

But, in its most celebrated meaning, the Alexan- 
drian school is that union, or, rather, succession of 
pUlosopheTB, who, from the third down to the end of 
the fifth century of the Christian era, endeavoured to 
unite the Oriental philosophy to the Greek. 

Similar attempts had been previously made by 
Jewish philosophers of Alexandria,' perhaps by Aria- 
tobolus, certainly by Philo, in the first century. Phi- 
k>*s knowledge of the Greek philosophy began with 
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Platonisniy which he embraced with enthusiatm; he 
was also acquainted with the Oriental ideaa, espe- 
cially those of Persia and of Egypt. He attempted 
to bring these two extremes into agreenoent by the 
medium of Biblical doctrines, which he regarded for 
the most part as allegories that should be interpiet- 
ed in a sense superior to the literal. 

But it was from the bosom of the Alexandrian 
school, founded in the third century by PlotlnnSi that 
sprang the greatest efforts to bring about the onion 
of Orientalism and Hellenism. This unioiiy as it 
was conceived by that school, implied many subor- 
dinate fusions. In the first place, there were in dM 
world two forces, which in certain relations acted in 
opposite directions, and which mutually repelled each 
other : the Greek systems and poljrtheistic worshipi 
the rationalist philosophy and religious rites* It was 
necessary to unite these. Again, Greek philosqplnr 
was divided into contrary inrstems, religious ritoaL 
ism into hostile worships. Leaving out of view the 
atheistic systems, Greek philosophy was represented 
by Plato and Aristotle : the union of Platonism and 
Aristotelianism, upon which depended the nnity of 
Greek philosophy in its largest portion, was there- 
fore to be sought for by a more profound interpreta* 
tion of their doctrines. The union of the polytheis- 
tic worships depended, according to the Alexandii* 
ans, upon old Oriental doctrines particularly presenr- 
ed in the Greek mysteries : doctrines whicn estab- 
lished, they averred, the harmony of all rites and aD 
symbols. But this more elevated Hellenism, which 
drew into unity all the Greek systems, and the more 
elevated Orientalism, which drew into unity all wor- 
ships, were themselves only two sides or two el^ 
ments of a still higher unity in which they wen 
blended. 



:^ 
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The school of which we are speaking has receiv- 
ed two names, the Eclectic and the Neo-platonic* 
These denominations appear to be incompatible ; for 
attachment to a particular system appears inconsist- 
ent with the scope of eclecticism, which is the union 
of all systems. Both these names are, nevertheless, 
in some respects perfectly just. Eclecticism is not 
syncretism, which collects at hazard, without princi- 
ple and without rule, fragments of theories, and does 
nothing hut put doctrines in a sort of juxtaposition. 
Eclecticism collects in order to unite, and according- 
ly presupposes something which is not eclectic. In 
oraer really to unite two or more terms, there must 
needs he a principle of union. Now the Alexandri- 
ans sought this principle of union in the higher por- 
tion of rlatonism. Platonism appeared to them to 
he only one of the terms which it was the problem 
to bring together ; but at the bottom it was, in the 
view of the Alexandrians, the regulator of their the- 
oriesy the centre from which everything set out, and 
in which ever3rthing terminated. Their school was 
born Platonic, and became eclectic. In entering into 
the sphere of eclecticism, it did not travel out of that 
of Platonism, only it modified it in order to renew 
and extend it : hence the name of new, Neo-platonic. 

Ammonius Saccas, who lived about the end of the 
second century, and who appears to have been an 
apostate from the Christian faith, had opened an ec- 
lectic school, of which the principal object was to 
blend together Platonism and Aristotelianism. Po- 
tamon also taught eclecticism about the same peri- 
od ; but we do not know precisely the time in which 
he lived. The founder of the Neo-platonic school 
was properly Plotinus, who, under the teaching of 
Ammonius, was inspired with the idea of a still more 
comprehensive eclecticism. T\\e ^tvci&v^ ^«<^^»- 



Hbvu bora Ia'303, at Lycopolia, in Egypt. Wf 
earliest vouth waa already passed when he began 4 
atteod the difierent acbools of Alexandria. But iWl 
state of philoMphic^ iristruclion was far from satV 
luring him — it was ereo the source of profound sorrOK 
— UDtn be oame to heU Aramonius, whose lectures til 
atteuded lor eleraa years. To great learning M 
tmited an enthnriairtfc spirit : be maintained thai tt 
traa in Aroct communication with the gods, n 
wrote a great number of worica relating to philow 
phy, and espedally to metaphysics. The most c# 
ebrated of tfaeae it the collection which bean till 
name of the Boneades : it consista of several Ireafli 
aea, which were arraoEed by his disciple Porphyrj'^ 
Plotiiiua had riaited lEe East and Rome. At th* 
htter he reaided twenty-aix years. He died al Cam* 
pania in the year 870. 



1^;"^ 



PoKFBTRr waa bora in Syria, in the 
Some have an^^xMod be was originally of . 
gin. It appears, at least, [bat he 

Fife in relatioiu both with the Jew 

dtni. He waa at firrt a diadpla of T iiiiajwn, hi 
•ubseqiKDtly of Plotinua, to whom ha fioal^MMk 
ed himaelf. The doctrine of bb maaler iiiiimairiM 
matter, ai the dog of the aoul, rad Ua «wn diifaf 
lloD to melancholy, led him to medhata aidndti t0 
Plotimu deterred him from it, Porphjrj UlBMfpf 
believed himaelf (avouTe& w\^ Bifvcnaural (Wnb 



AAer ^rii^ tnvaUai vwj • 
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Rone sboDt the yeer SM. He wis m bitter ad?er. 
sary to Chrutianity. Moit of his writings are lose 
Among those which have warwtd, the moat remark, 
able are, the L^e vf Pytkagorms. the Lift <ff Pl^mtM^ 
a TreatiMt cf PrtdiuMu, aad ooe Om, FftkagvreoM 



Iabcblichus, the diacif^ of FoqfUyTy^ wu ongi- 
nally from Chalc's, in CcRio-.Syr.i, 'J,'i fVrjm^ied 
about the jrear 810. He d^vo?/^'J hirr;v;.f t// Uwnjr* 
gical sdences aod to the rr^::»efrp!(!>;.%. Mviy r/f 
bb writings were devoted to the pbHw^ihy of Pj- 
thagoras, whose life he &2so wro!«. f f» Wjk vym 
the Mftteries of the Egyptians, ChnbUan$t «rtc., <y/n. 
tains valaaUe indications r€:ftj>'>!:ting Orv;rit«l doc- 
trinea* lamUichas died ia 333. 



Little is known of his life. Al^andria was his 
birthplacey and he lived in tfa^ fiflh c/rntu ry. To 
him are attributed a book on Prtrndmr^, and iMsUn^f 
aad a CommefUarg om ike Golden Vtr$t9 tfj Pyihagt9» 
rUm Hierodes attempted to rwfjtinil*: th« d'xitfl/ie 
of the Alexandrians with tike Qiristian fU/t:iniih tjftu 
oeming the creation of matter. 

ntOCLCTft. 

PaocLVS, bom in 41% at Xanthtis m at IK/Mitl' 
am, attended at an early age the wAt/ifAn fd AlnsfifM 
dria, and afterward betook hirm^if t/# Ath«io«, wliAre 
be studied the Greek phiio^/ppfiy. fU oifAriMl a 
ichoc^and nomeroos divriple* ait/m/M hi* Un'JHrM, 
After travelling in Asia, he n^ttti^A t/i thn larnl iif 
Rato^ resomed his laboors as a isaeherp and illwl In 



thon^ ewitdoiag' nnA 






ehitballOTedliinMBlftofaeflwiMifMl»kh« 
nl intononm with flie agdi. He .vfota A.MHl 
niuaber trf worki, of which K oowideF^f^ VMttllX 
lost, "nw editioD publiihed by Mr. OovAi aa^^ 
Dony treatitM belom nsprintcd. < 

EiJDKfton. • 

la the primiT uniQripure and absolute, there w 
iiti no <3ktinotioD, not even the diatiacllon bctwoS 
the obj«ot and lul^ect of cognition. We should tA 
attribute to it -any of the qualiliea of which we 3 
able to £>rm an ideal the notioo of unity excIuS 

' them. From thif unity emanates the intelligeiiS 
which is it* refiection; but this emanation U S 
ceasarilyinferiorto the principle from which it floin| 
This emaDatioD produced aoolher emanation ioferitf 
to itself; thia i« the aoul, which not being, like tht 
lotelligeDOe, the immanent image of the immut^ 
ttniK', la a native Ibrce, or the principle of motion. J 
notinua opposed this triad to the Christian Trinity^ 
Boon of the Alexaadrfans, and Proclus in paitiew 
lar, tnodifted thia doctrine in order to bring iM 
«r to the Chriatian doctrine, of which t' 
auperiority. Titef maintainud the prim 

havedeveiopeditself in threed'jcreasingi 

Being, Vhich produced Intelligence ; IntaIllBM% 
which prodneea tbo Soul ; and the Soul, whi^pn, 
duced all other beiogi. 

When the unity Iwd produced inlellisenoet whM 
the distinction between the luiovn and tba imw» 
tag commenced, then also commenced dualilj,.th| 

joueee of number. UdVVj Wiune ro uhj^ . , , 
' Tba intelUgeitte. ntui^ «H>Mw.%.^)t|i9^. 
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jP tf P JatKmgMy ^nwtMfw iodtts rdstioo tlie imiltipU 
fdso. Ideu being at oooe ioleUigeooe and tfae ob* 
ject of inteliigeiiee, there k aa abaoinle ideotity be- 
tween ideas ud realitiei : tfaatwiiieb knows and tiMt 
which is knowB are one axMl the same thiog* But^ 
ftoni the very 6ct that ideas exmin the iotdJi^moe 
as ia a subject, there esists also the distiiKAi'/o be- 
tweeBthefonnandtheinatser. Ideas are iIm? fvnns ; 
inleUigeiioe, in so &r as it is the subywt t^T ideas^ is 
their matter. In Plotinoi ideas no^r^ thi; oaiae 
of the intelligifaie gods. 

The soul, the priocipie of mcrtion, tii« active, «x«. 
fanaive Ibreev tends DtcuwrnurUr to (HX^uee ideas vut* 
waidly; and the ideas produced are tM diflmai 
4Miiiis. Bat ideas or fams can evist ooi/ ia a su^ 
ject: it most needs be, then^ft:, that iJuh m^ in 
producing ideas or IbrmSf stK^id yvA'M->i uJ^ iii^f 
matter. Matter is the hatMlaticxa, th«; ^myW, wb««b 
^K aool itself cmatrMOs m or^^sr Vj diMi'^M m M Ms 
finrns. Bm how is lobXiKT in hM^if yr/iwAA ? 7te 
aoiiU which partakes of 14^ ixifijujii^ /jil^bt «>l tlii; ii^- 
ligeoee, ireL as ud inf^r^jir ^uoijui^Wm^ i^rti^^tynJUm i^ 
only in a UnaUbd de^rcik. It yia*:^)^^ at thtfe V^mia4- 
mien of its own ngk the 4!Wl.z^s^ u;^/» wt^;|« ^ I#a. 
presses its ibnsa, and tfitb daricx^wf Uyy/wiM li^ 
matter, or reoeptaslfi; c^ irOcAt. 7 V A i«;jmia^rMMw 
also conce i T e d wuaO^ iis a <inM;t ^^tv^u^M* U^/tu Uiti. 
intelHgihle vor^ This ^juofpyt^/u, wu^Ut » i^U *4 
obscorify and rarnaaess, has ^^j^'^y /«s PtmAt^ 
tion in ^ prinB^ie w^kt'ja w« uari? vMt^^p ^44if#iif4 
to^ nameir, tint ideas r%«ide ja tisi; MAUA«tg«3iiM; as U* 
« miA^ficX or matt^. 

Matter, wioKs i& ilM»f is an Hi^^^^mMii^ msks^j^, 
destitute of ^Btfrj^s. i> a tuu«v^ yr^^^, ^ AWf/4Mwiiy 
rather, of Kcecrjsif tM^ou WiM9<» M /i^Mcir^ui U^mm^ 
it Mnaes Dram gx^irtHlMiiity iMi ««tt(W# 'il«« Mirt'^ 





Prom dl thife it fbUows that te-^mM ito'lrifil^ 
mat wcnAi fotbrraingt dving ibttt :tMnBMr Mti 
mas or the aoala irai«» it fnodotfes. • Ftedft^lHik 
erer, and some other Aleiaiidiiaiia^Aetiii|pikfeMillk 
aouls, the rapermundaiie' soul, and lh» mil. 
world, an emadatloh from the ibnner. 
howcYer, the world it etenud* beo!ai»e the aoNtii 
sever have been an inaetive principle, ItfMdJIII 
the world by a priority of priiieipb» hutiiot llfMM^ 
orityoftime. ; ■ . i -^^vV 

In the production of the world c wiauii rf Wk'fe 
telUgence, the subject of ideas, and tfe ■aoolt thiMlk 
dple of motion ; from this union prooeeded'tw&n^ 
inal reason of the worid, which it the coUeotlwoMMk 
of the ideas endowed by the soul with tmifflg^ tip 
life. This seminal reason, which is th€> 
principle of all things, is particnlariied in- Ae 
phenomena, because there are neoessadlgr as 
seminal reasons in the wprld as there ard idsit fii 
the intelligence. •• y-': '- 

Although the world is but one, it k. iWiidsJiilaii 
the intellectual and the sensible World. Thyfcis 
the same world, considered either in itsrif or4Hb 
image. ■■».••.■■ «< 

l%e world is governed by necessity. As -tti 
great soul could not but have produced it, so tA-ths 
souls which emanated from it act like it firom lis 
impulse of their essence ; their will is noddng tal 
their essence in activity. Everything that eiisl% 
everything that takes place, is determined by idsM^ 
of which the universe is the necessary mtnlfiittarton 
The wheel of events revolves by the Vitality of 
And, as the sensible woT\dVa ^T«\\sdi\A thA 
W4 iU archetype, thto cQ0fwi»9a»'^*ifc^ 
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of astrology and magic. It follows from hence that 
the world is perfect, everything is good. £vil is no« 
thing but the inequality of souls^ or the manifesta- 
tion of that inequality. The Alexandrians also as* 
ngned to evil another origin, which they ascribed to 
matter* All this portion of their doctrine is very ob. 
■cure. 

Prom this general notion of the world we pass to 
lome details. 

The sensible world being only the image of the in« 
tdlectual world, it follows that the whole universe, 
all parts of the universe, contain souls, which are the 
ideas produced. But the souls, although all engen- 
dered by the soul of the world, form different classes. 

1. The intellectual gods, exempt from all suffer- 
ing and all passion, dwell in the contemplation of the 
intellectual gods, or ideas not produced. They ani- 
mate or govern the heavens and the stars. 

3. The gods and men are as two extreme terms 
in a proposition, of which heroes and demons are the 
midole terms. The first are nearer to the nature of 
the godly the second nearer to the nature of men.' 
The first administer the universe and direct the cre- 
ative forces ; the second, who direct the vital forces, 
preside over the government of human affairs. But 
both have the common office of being in various re- 
spects mediators between the gods and men. 

8. Below the human souls, of which we shall pres- 
mtly speak, are placed the souls of animals, of plants, 
and of other parts oi nature : the soul of the world, 
united to vegetable and brute bodies, exists in them 
in a state of torpidity. 

We will now consider their doctrine concerning 
man. All souls born of the supreme soul have de-* 
scended from the intellectual to the lower world. 
SauJa in the inteiiectual world bai\& Y^\y^\^% '^o^ 




r aa it procc«4l 
i, is susceptible of a ooCi 
tun divMbilitr in M fa M ft U united to a bmJ^li 
thv MMM tfantr rwrtring in soma part in the imlt 
leetuak worid, it dw e endi, la ii wore, by aaoUwr pal 
of itarif Bin tiM CMfporwl world. 

The AlflxandiiBna admitted two souIh : the aM| 
dwiTed from tha inteUaoliwl world, is ind«i>endoat 
of OKtnre t t^ othar ia prodaccd in maa by the d> 
oolai noliMt of tba aaMatlal- world ; it is dopoadaol 
ia ita aotlona upo» lb» nvobiinnii of the stara. . 

Tha aoul ia pnaaat Mttrc in every pan of 4» 
ieiy. TlM badf ia init ndter than it ia tha hoif, 
F«r it ia BCtt pKaent ataeepl in the vcgetattra adi 
aaaaitiTa life ; it aaoafea ia tho ititelligenoe. t 

The aoul, whidi la aetiie in its esaeoee, ia Ml 
paauve ia the impa o aa i oo of sensible objecta. lU 
inpnaaioa baa ita aaat in tha body f tal i*<a# IM 
taken plaoe, tba aoul penaiTCa It oM oT itaVif * 
recting ita atlaotion to it; It p ' "~ *~ "^ 

paa^vfl atnta of tba bocir. 



wa> like it, ladbiiibla, ladeatfOMlUok faaMUUfa 
Involved ia the bonda of aalaia, ibrfr MaMji IH» 
bieak fraa ia order to aaeand to Aalr priMWmaH^ 
tsbotraoabrnwd into the great aaal,tB baoo^bV^ 
ad in tba divine e a aenee. Br tlm avolMlga of 4t 
creation, aoula, which ara the kal of Ae latribeMl 
prioci^B^ and the firat principle of aaadbla tUag^ 
are alienated from God. There aaada anodiar •*» 
hitioB, which may recall tbam to Ood. BaltUi » 
tarn dspanda on certain ooadilioa» naaa wti% 
tknugh abuae of tbew acoaw, bam dam<lad'llN» 
Mfvea below noa tba iBa*iia«%ia>>-A > % M m 
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be bom again into the bonds of the vegetative life 
of plants. Those who have lived only a sensitive 
life will be born again under the form of animals. 
Those who have lived a merely human life will take 
igaia a human body. Those only who have devel- 
<^ed ia themselves the divine life will return to Grod. 

The development of the divine life is subordinated 
to two conditions : the efforts of man, and the aid of 
the gods. 

The efibrts of man are relative to his intelligence 
and his will ; they produce science and virtue. 

The intelligence has two modes, the one imperfect, 
the other perfect. The first consists in what is com- 
Bionly called science, which rests upon various lo- 
gical processes, by means of which man combines 
ideas. This science is good, useful ; it is a prepara^ 
tion fi>r a superior knowledge. This part of the 
doctrine of the Alexandrians has been specially 
treated by Porphyry, who has endeavoured to make 
the logical categories of Aristotle harmonize with 
the objective categories or development of the ema- 
nations. 

But this science is necessarily imperfect, because 
God, the pure, infinite unity, is above all these for- 
mulas. True science is acquired by means of illu- 
mination. It is less a science than an intimate pres- 
ence of Grod in the soul. The soul can attain to this 
by placing itself, in virtue of a power innate to itself, 
in the state in which it was before descending from 
the intellectual world. 

The virtues correspond to science. Some of them 
are nothing but a preparation for the theurgical and 
divine virtues. Such are the physical virtues, which 
are relative to the improvement of the body ; the mor« 
al and political virtues, which comprehend the duties 
of man as a social being ; xYa ^\>x^^n^ VvsNa:^^^^^ 



t«?v 
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tfafDQgh' tlMB dURvcHt ^dfltti'Mi ' Alt ' 
the supeiHkHr tirtdei called uieunlotf. 
MMM tiiei^ adnltted to Mireito wMhthr 
dtok6 tfaMif icAn'ttomttw* tM ctondM|^'4MI 

gree of the thraro^ firtuei eoMtitoMi 
fiktuM, wttleh eflSet tiie muidbrnMillMI' 
into God^ This moral themy hit tain 
eKDOonded by lanUioliiii. '' 
• But 4ifr devk y me n t of the dtfiaeMl 
above all^ upon the aarfattoM^ of the- ghifc;' 
goda eommiiiicato to na tlieir poiaarr%D& Wi 
of prayer, whieli li ottljr an impilae 
[MMa tipbflf the acml in oraer to rake It' 
and by meana of lymbbla^ and extenMl tkeK'^'^i 

' aenaiUe thiaga are an image- of idtelieetual M^ 
and the goda are drawn to deaeand to ikot^taiBl 
in whieh they reoogalae themaelvea* ThM^inHf 
reason why aymboia and rites, whieh are 
perihct representation of dififie thiM;% ' 
derM' effica^ in attraeting the gen*' 
dednoed from tbeae prindpTea the Ihaoij lif 
oea, of dlrinatien, of tdohitry, and ef all part i i W IM 
pamn worship. -** 

The sool, made free by the c o nc arrenee of iilllMt 
means, is trensionmed into the gods t aodi whlrii 
neglect these means will be subjected, aooordiag to 
the ancient ideas of the Hindu philoaophy, to thoiav 
of transmiff ration or metempqrchoais^ of wUeh W9 
have already stated the eflfects. 
Soch is the collective body of the Aleiaiidrimi ass 

Ifaoa. The metaphytVeaX ^t1 ii«a ohMJif daiali 
oped by Plotinua, the toficiV yatl\i!^< a » ntff im 
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theoaophio and liturgical part by lamblichua. Pro- 
diu, combiiiing the Ideas of his predecessors, devo- 
ted hioMelf specially to giving them systematic con- 



OhsenaUons. 

1. Generally speaking, the Alexandrian philosophy 
contains no element which is not to be found in an- 
terior doctrines. Its distinctive characteristic is tlie 
syncretism of those doctrines. This syncretism was 
at first confused ; it was gradually organized into 
eclecticism ; and the merit of Proclus consisted in 
eleyadng this eclecticism to its highest degree, by 
seeking to demonstrate strictly the unity and harmo. 
ny of those different elements. 

2. From the foregoing exposition, it is seen why 
and how the Alexandrians flattered themselves with 
haying wrought a fusion, a harmonious blending of 
doctrines. In the first place, they united the Orien- 
tal philosophy by their ideas touching unity, emana- 
tions, matter, the law of transmigration, and final ab- 
sorption. 

3. They connected together also in many ways 
the Greek philosuphy represented by Plato and Aris- 
totle. Tlieir conceptions concerning the primitive 
triad, composed of unity, intelligence, and the soul ; 
many of their conceptions concerning the nature and 
functions of the soul of the world, the distinction of 
the world of ideas from the sensible world, demons, 
etc, contain Platonic elements, though modified or 
corrupted. Tliey applied, on the other hand, the lo- 
gical conceptions of Aristotle to the system of ema- 
nations. The distinction of form and matter, which 
plays so important a part in the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, became also, as has been seen, one of the keys 
to the A/exandrian system. 



«MMiiim>MMaHi 

humai _ 



4. In respect to the condition of the human 
their culttvatioa of logic aa ihe instrument of eci 
coociliated the Greek philosophical spirit, whiles 
the same time, their theory of illumination, of eat' 
aiastic intuitioD, flattered the Oriental mind. 

5. By their doctrine conceming emanaiion, coa> 
bined with their doctrine of ideas peraonlfied u Md^ 
heroes, and men, who governed and auimsted all 
parts of nature, they allowed an apology to be clraTC 
for all worshipa, particularly for the worship of iht 
stars and elements. 

6. The Alexandrians pretended also to possess ll 
that vras true in Christianity, from which they bob 
rowed numerous particulars. We shall indicate ao|j 
a few of them. They endeavoured to approxinitll 
in some respects, as has been indicated, to the doc* 
trine of the Trinity, though they profoundly corruptp 
ed it. The Alexandrian doctrine contaiaa ulsofra^ 
ments of the high doctrine of Christianity concent 
ing the necessity of a Mediator. lanibliohus, in hil 
theory of symbolic riiea as the channels of divine 
grace, copied the Catholic doctrine of the sacrameiiti. 

ROTB ConCBRNING TBR CABALJSTIC PBILOSOFIIT. 

Tbb Jews gave the name of Cabala to a philowplx 
ical doctrine which they pretended was perpetu^ed 
'among them by a secret tradition, antei^r to Chris- ' 
tianity, and ascending to a remote antiquity. The 
Rabbins, in the first centuries of the Christian tn, 
wrote ooncemlng this doctriiM. It arnkm-^ gHH 
figure in the Tilnrad. Aa it pTwnli iiiiiiMif wi 
tUi^inila iMwa but idew Oonuno» t» boM flf •• 
putheiHic tyttmot of the But, elothtd In riogafar i 
ymbols, it will be eoon^, in order to wcM.Wf^ 
nn, (o notice the li>U<Mni%«n««fliaa>a. -,( .,;t J 
i. Tbe primary ■ ' 
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Ocean of Light. The creatioD, or, rather, emana- 
tioDy is represented as a veil which the iu£inite light 
has spread out before itself, and upon which it wrote 
the forms of things, 

2. There was a primitive emanation, which, un. 
der the name of Adam Kadmon, is at once tlie im- 
age of Grod and the type of man, and from which pro- 
ceed decreasing stages of emanations, called Sephi- 
roth. , 

8. Matter has only an ideal existence, because it 
is nothing but the obscuration of the divine rays 
when arrived at the last stage of emanation. It is a 
aort of carbonization of the divine substance. 



SECOND CLASS. 



SPECULATIONS IN GENERAL HARMONIZING WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN CREED. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE FATHERS OF THE CH(TRCH. 

Although our surtimarics of the other philosophi- 
cal doctrines have been in general very brief, our 
survey of the piiilosophy of the Christian fathers, 
we ought to say beforehand, besides being still brief- 
er, will also be even relatively very incomplete. The 
speculations of the doctors of the Church, perpetual- 
ly intermingled with scriptural doctrines as their ba- 
sis or their rule, could be placed in just light only by 
connecting with them a full exposition of Christian 
orthodoxy, in its relations to a multitude of philosoph- 
ical questions, upon which it touches at all points. 
We do not tuke upon ourselves here this labour. 3e- 
sides, as the views of the Christian fathcifs ought to 
be taken up successively in the thopreticaJL portion of 
ft cQurae of philoaophV;^! ^Vv\4^v*vs\ <;a»j^R>>^5«k <^^ 
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the proof or explanation of various pontioDS, it is 
the less necessary to give a full eipoBition of thean 
in the hiatorical part. 

We shall first say a few words respecting tbs 
priacipal Christian philosopher! of the first oenturisi. 
We shall then cast a glance over some of their spse- 
ulations respecting the most general questions. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. 

Historical Notices. 

Justin Martyr, horn about the year 103 in Psk 
estine, studied philosophy in Egypt, and there sni* 
braced Christianity, lie founded afterward a school 
of Christian philosophy at Rome» where he died a 
martyr in 167. 

The history of his conversion to Christianity, re- 
lated by himself, reveals the state in which the phi- 
losophy of his age left minds that were in search of 
salutary convictions: convictions corresponding lo 
the moral wants of man. He first addressed him* 
self to the Stoic school ; but, although the ethics of 
Stoicism contained elevated maxims, it was radically 
corrupted by its theoretical paradoxes. The Peri- 
patetics, to whom also Justin turned for that light 
which is the life of the soul, ofibred him only dialec- 
tical abstractions. lie knocked at the gate of the 
Pythagoreain school : there ho was told that he could 
not attain to true wisdom till he hud studied music, 
astronomy, and geometry. Platonism was more in 
harmony with the wantH of his soul ; but he soon 
learned that what ho admired in i'latoniuin was at 
the bottom but a pre[»aruUon for tlu: Christian fititli, 
and tliat revelation alone was the source from which 
aan could derive w'aU ^nirfecl certainly all the light 
be joeeds to mako cVeax Ya» qu^^aa ^Ndam^^id 
bjM ciestinatioo* 
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TATIAN. 

Tatun, born in Syria about the year 130, had 
been a Platonic philosopher. Being converted to 
Christianity, he was at first a disciple of Justin. His 
Discourse to the Greeks is the only one of his wri- 
tings which has come down to us. Although some 
portions of his work are not free from reproach in 
respect to orthodoxy, yet it was written before Ta- 
tian fell into those great errors which distinguished 
the sect (Encratitse or Hydroparastatoe) founded by 
him : errors analogous to those of many of the Gnos- 
tics. 

While Justin Martyr combined with Christianity a 
portion of the Greek philosophy, seeking at the same 
time to purify it, Tatian endeavoured to Christianize 
the Oriental philosophy. But it is to be feared, from 
some passages of the work referred to, that the Cath- 
olic doctrines concerning the generation of tlie Word 
and the production of creatures was corrupted by 
the doctrine of emanation. He appears also to have 
held the notion of a universal soul, the source of all 
the souls, diffused through all parts of nature. The 
human soul is in a state of darkness and corruption ; 
it is separated from the Holy Spirit, and tends to- 
wards matter. The Redemption has radically re- 
established its union with the Holy Spirit, and re- 
stored to it the divine life. But this regeneration 
can be established in each individual only by the con. 
currence of his own free will. By the doctrine of 
freedom, Tatian excludes the immoral consequences 
which flow from the Oriental philosophy. As to tlio 
rest, it is clear that he attributed a great superiority 
to Greek philosophy, which he regarded as only a re- 
geoer&tioa of more ancieul docXsm^i^^ ^mtcs^nr^Xp) 
idaldUy. 
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IREN^US. — HBBMIAS. 

Of the life of Hcrmias, a ChristiaD philosopher of 
tlic second century, little is known. Irenaius, who 
was burn about 120, was the disciple of Poly carp, 
biiihop of Smyrna, who was himself the disciple of 
8t. John. Ue was sent into Gaul to prcacli Chrin- 
tianity there ; ami, after having governed the Church 
at Lyons for many years, he sealed his faith with hii 
bluod about the commencement of the third century. 

In liis book entitled A Laugh at the Gentile Phi- 
losophers, llermias attacked particularly the erron 
of CJrreek philosophy, while jrena;us, in his treatise 
Agaijist Heresies, set himself chiefly to refute the 
Oriental errors which had invaded the Gru«o. Ro- 
man world, and whicli were attempting to corrupt 
Christianity. He showed that the uoctrinc of ema- 
nation destroyed the indivisible unity of the divine 
substance, or its incorruptible purity. If the emana- 
tions became separate from God, the divine essence 
becomes divided ; if they take place within tlie bosom 
of God, the divine essence is corrupted by imperfec- 
tion, ignorance, evil. The work of Irenu^us con* 
tains a multitude of matters of information useful for 
the Iiistory of the (Oriental philosophy, wliich the 
Gnostics were at that time reviving. 

ATIlKNACfORAS. — TERTULLIAN. 

Atiiknaijouas, oriLMnallv of Athens, lived in the 
secimd century. ii<.: upenud a scliooi of Christian 
philosophy at Alexandria. 

Tertiiilian, born at Carthage aliout the year 160, 

had b(j«.'n at lir.st extrrnuly hostile to Christianity. 

TIte conraiie of the uuvrlyrs made a deep impression 

u/xiii ijjiii. Aflur \uH co\\N^i^vv>u W Hix^iu^ ^ >yM^ 
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number of works, which are remarkable for their en- 
ergy of style. He died about the year 245. 

The Apology for the ChrisUanSf by Athenagoras, 
pfresents a series of speculations and of philosophical 
arguments corresponding to the doctrines of revcla* 
tion. Tertullian, who joined to his apologqtic wri- 
tings a multitude of other productions, is less re- 
markable for his theories than for his high and lively 
insight into the moral grandeur of Christianity. He 
understood it much better as a life than as a light. 
The speculative portion of his writings contains, nev- 
erthelessi speculative considerations, in which eleva- 
tion of ideas is united with singular vigour of reason. 
ing. He excelled especially in polemics. But he 
was led into exaggeration, and ended by straying 
from the path of orthodoxy into the errors of the 
Montanists. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

He lived about the end of the second century. 
Bom of pagan parents, he was converted by Pant8&- 
nus, a Christian philosopher of Alexandria. He was 
one of the most illustrious expounders of Christian 
science in the capital of Egypt. He died in 217. 

The most celebrated work of Clement of Alexan- 
dria is that which bears the title of StromatOj so call- 
ed, in allusion to carpet or tapestry. work, to denote 
the miscellaneous nature of its contents. It contains 
an immense variety of facts and speculations, which 
may be classified under three principal heads. The 
historical portion is a rich mine, from which has been 
drawn, and may still be drawn, great light concern- 
ing the ancient world. We owe to him a great many 
indications, which shed light upon the history of phi- 
losophy, both Greek and Oriental. — To the logical 
part belong considerations Te\ft.\i\x\^\o >ifta $iika^>ocBRNJ«s^ 



between faith and science, as well as to the basis aim 
the rule of raiiciiial investigatiens. — The theoretitmi 
part cmbnicea the moral doctrines of Chri[iti«iiiq# 

considered in a philosophical point of view. ^ 

WORKS ATTKIBIfTED TO DIO.VYSIUS THE ARBOPAt 

n these works immediately after tl 
of Clement of A lexaudria, not because wu prol 
that they may not be of a more ancient date, but bi _ 
cause we do nut believe that a more recent date cdj^' 
be assigned to them ; because we camiot fix lbe6 
origin, as many critics have done, in tbc fiAli c^ta 
tuiy. The book of Divine Narnet was unquesttOifl||| 
bly earlier than the time of Origen, fur he quote* it^ 
and the book on the Cekitial Hierarchy, alivaya jo'" ~ 
ed with the first, is by the same author, 
ace presently an extract from thephilosophioBlrl 
which these works contain : views wiiiob h ' 
the object uf ignorant and unjust scorn I 
of die ejisluiivti adiuiien of Urevk pEu 

'(•^ 
■!• -*-. 

Okmbr vu horn u Alexandria about A* ^rilft 
18a, The repeated peneaatioM wUch hla ndftr 
the apread of ChriMunf^ drew upoff Un, iHlfil 
- pravent his giving hlimelr with iDdeftligi^a mttoim 
to the Mudy of theology, idiiloaopt^, hiitoiy, and iMk 
enana. He was for mainr agea at the bead of lla' 
Chfiatian achool at Alezanaria. Hie principal woiki 
an the book on Pirat Frmeipltt, and that AgidM 
Celaiu. He died in S5S. 

The philoaophy of Origen bears the impreaa of Aa 
Oriental genius. God is the creator, beeaiMs ha k 
cautipotent : be is from cVV eXenufij latd and iM^ 
t^s be Bunt, therefbie, fram cnei^'taNK «MMft- 
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beings subject to his empire. Ho produced some- 
thing passive, which is the subject of forms. This 
something passive is matter, but not bodies, of which 
the origin was subsequent. Spirit, which informs 
matter, is the intelligent, active principle ; it is of the 
same nature as the Divine Logos, but circumscribed 
by mattor. S[)irits existed at first in the state of 
perfect intelligences, living a pure divine life. Love, 
being cooled in a certain number of sjnrits, through 
abuse of their freedom, became hardened, and this 
hardening produced bodies. Thus the intelligences 
fell from the state of souls, and bodies became the 
prison of those fallen spirits. The creation — not cre- 
ation in general, but the formation of the actual 
world-^is not, therefore, properly speaking, a crea* 
tion, but a catastrophe, a fall. The [>rison of spir- 
its varies according to the degree of their demerit. 
Those whose guilt was less have the stars for their 
corporeal envelope. Hence the reason why it is 
right to say that the stars are intelligent, that they 
may be virtuous or vicious, that they supplicate and 
adore. The fallen world is subject to a law uf res- 
toration, which is fulfilled in a long scries of periods. 
Spirits pass successively through dilFercnt states till 
they are all purified ; then mattor itself will receive 
a glorious transfiguration, and God will be all in all. 
From these principles Origen deduced a philoso- 
phy of humanity, which partakes of an influence from 
what of heterodoxy there is in the general theory, 
but whicli, at the same time, in its union with Chris, 
tianity, projected a dazzling light upon questions the 
most profound. 

ARNOBIUS. — LACTANTIUS. 

They belong to the third and fourth centuries. 
Numii^ was their common co\3i\\\.T>f% 'YV\a ^»c«k«fv 
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Btmkt against the Genlile», by AmobiuB. though iw 
markabte in a philosophical point of viow.'aro uevo^j 
theleas inferior in merit to llie Divinf ln»litvUa of Mfll 
disciple I/actantius, who whs sunrnmed the ChTiatidI 
Cicero. The eicellence of Chriaiianiiy, compuvpl 
with philosophy and with idolatry, is treated id lU| ' 
work with equal talent and learning. Lactaniinsj^ I 
believed to have died at Treves, in Gaul, about A| I 
year 325. \ 1 

SAIST ATTOCSTINS. ^ ] 

BoRK at TagBSIe, in Africa, in 334. AuguHMl' \ 
was attached during his youth to the heresy of tb| ,1 
Manicheana. St. Ambrose brought him bach to tht 
bosom of Ihe Church, of which he became one of | 
its most illustrious doctors. He died Bishop ct I 
Hippo in 430, while the Vandals were besieging tbit \ 
city. St. Augustine combated all the errors of hit 



Amoachui 
If^ohfaity i 



/ the leAKtiMM. o?Mi .fciirt - jl 
M* CoN^MtiMM h* nlaiM dw hirtny of kk.^«Mlt 

In his bocA rf &*w)ltaw b0 oomoti wlMUfMaMt 
Id hhntBoorreotfaihii other wvriK Thfa««»«M( 
H it w«R, a coDfrMiBii vt tk» liiflhi^ vUihiA* 
ooMi aelf-loTBiiwntbaiioBSof dvhwiC ' -^ . 
The vkm of Angnslfaw. faiifto if Hw «arfMr«f 



•altjr tn tho fbUowfng muMr. - .■.^. 

■ la hif diacuttione widi lb* fifaBoMfbani, W'tMM 
disfly of tbe qiKotton of ereatioa, or of As iiMM 
ud nnito. Thb qneition coawa n» agafai, 
rwilbllMl 



aped&l aspect, in his controveny « , 

■Dt, where the erealioD was cooddand in tha paW 

(^ view relatire to Rood sod evil. Ilia t^ " ' 

ion of the infauJa to iha flnila It b 
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directed against Pelagianism. Manichcism destroy- 
ed human freedom: Pelagianism was a reaction 
against Manichean fatality. But in maintaining hu- 
man freedom it took away the influence of the di- 
vine will, or grace. St. Augustine maintained the 
necessity of admitting at once both the freedom of 
the finite will and the action of the divine will. In 
the part of his writings in which he treats of the 
relations of faith and science, he shows also that the 
human element, reasoning, ought to have as its point 
of support a divine element, revelation or faith. 
Finally, the great idea which reigns in his book, the 
City of Godj is, that all human events arc only the 
accomplishment of the plan of Providence, who, with- 
out destroying their freedom, makes all finite wills 
concur to the ends of infinite wisdom. 

The writings of Eusebius of Cesarea, of Didymus 
of Alexandria, of Gregory of Nyssen, of Synesius, 
of Marius Victorinus, and of others who might be 
named, contain also various classes of speculations 
which should have a place in a picture of the Chris- 
tian philosophy of the first centuries. 

Exposition, 

The Divine Unity. 

Although there can be in God no succession, we 
are obliged, by the necessity of our modes of think- 
ing, to represent in him a priority as respects our 
own reason. All the notions which we can form of 
the divine essence, according to the fathers, ascend 
and meet at last in a radical notion, beyond which 
the mind cannot go : that notion is the idea of sub- 
stantial unity. 

This unity is ineffable in itself; that is, it is auaceij- 

dble of DO particular name •, \l *vi*m<i:\a\^x«X^\w>»^ 

11 



coBoealad, in such a senae that it preMDta to on 
DO special quality upon which it can seize. 

** As all notions refer to existences, that i 
above all existence evades all notion. It fi 
ther under the senses, nor the imaginati 
thought, npr language. It is the One, unkno 
persubstantial, who is Goodness itself.** — LU 
ittfi. nomimlnu. 

In the ordinary sense of the words, ^ the 
be allowed so to say, is neither good nor be 
for these words express qualities, afiections, 
of existence, and the One is conceived as soi 
transcendent, ulterior to every particular qua) 
PaehjfmereSf CommenL de dio, nominibtu. 

*^Tbe One is infinite, unknown, undistio 
ble ; he is, properly speaking, the aoristy infii 
indeterminateness. • • • We are therefore fo 
speaking of him, to say that his essence, his 
intelligence, are incomprehensible ; that it is 
everything which can be expressed ; and, cons 
ly, that he is without existence, without sul 
without intelligence, without life, not by priv 
these things, but by superlation. Everythinj 
those words express are in fact posterior to 
iy.^^-^Marius VictorinuSf againsi the Arians^ 

** We are unable to give to Grod any pa 
name ; for names have for their object the c 
tion and distinction of things multiple and vi 
— Justin, Exhort, to the Greeks, 

But if Grod cannot receive any particulai 
his only possible name is that which expressc 
in genenil : He is He that is (I am that I a 
his unity is inconceivable in itself, we concei 
the principle, the basis of cverytliing which e: 
ilte root and ground oC a\\ V>e\w^« ^ k\{ thing 
9l Augustine, " e»sl \u aa fojt «a ^^>5\ikh^ 
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tiidAii u a TQttige of the hidden miity Ihraugh wkkk 
they exist." 

*ETerythiDg is in the unity and with the uni^: 
Ae One is al^ everything. "---(Aliiirtiif FtctormiM.) 
John I>aRiascenu8 designates the heing of €rod by 
iame of the immense sea of substa$u^. Gregory Na- 
liaoaEeny who used the same terms, says (OraL 12, 
88) ^ that we may fix the place of everything in him ; 
that he contains everything, because every being 
oomes from him ;" and Svnesius (Hymn, iii., iv.), in 
bis poetical language, calls him the unity of unities, 
the root of roots, the idea of ideas, the world of 
worlds. 

OhservaUans. 

1. The doctrine of the fiithers concerning the sub. 
itential unity, unknown and hidden, reprcSiuces the 
ideas we have met with in all old theologies. 

S. The &thers distinguish the unity which excludes 
■11 idea of any division whatever, from the unity 
which constitutes only individual existence. The 
Srst pertains only to the infinite ; for in every limit. 
ed being, the limit indicates its division, its separa- 
tion, from something more complete. Finite beings 
are susceptible of the second. The first is anterior 
to number or plurality, the second is the commence- 
ment of it. 

8. When most of the fathers say that we can af- 
firm everything and deny everything of €rod, they 
mean, on the one hand, that he eminently contains 
everything ; and, on the other hand, that he contains 
nothing under the various modes of existence which 
our minds can seize and comprehend, being superior 
to all such finite modes of conception. 

4. The general idea of being is the foundation of 
all intelligence. We ax^ «\iV<^ \o ^Sbxm ^os^k^sa^^' 
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cept by word io he^ and every particular affirmati^^ 
is nothing but a determination, an application of X\^ 
general idea. We are therefore intelligent only ^. 
cause we know Grod. 

Tlie Creation. 

The fathers had to combat pantheism and dualism 
both at once. Their argumentation against panthe- 
ism, according to the formulas in which it was mala* 
tained by their adversaries, consisted in proving that 
it destroyed, in two fundamental respects, the proper 
notion of God. In the first place, in the system of 
emanations all beings are fractions, portions of God, 
who divides himself in producing them ; the unity, 
the essential character of the divine substance, is 
thereby broken up. Secondly, evil, that is to say, 
infirmities, errors, crimes, according to this S3rstem, 
attach to the divine essence, inasmuch as created be- 
ings, subject to evil, are parts of that essence. The 
notion of infinite power, intelligence, and love, dis- 
appears. The general formula which they opposed 
to pantheism was therefore this : the divine essence 
is neither divisible, nor corruptible in any degree, 
nor under any relation. 

Their argumentation against dualism, reduced to 
its fundamental terms, is parallel with their reason- 
ings against pantheism. They showed that, in at- 
tributing eternity, indcpendonce, and necessary being 
to matter, that is, to the variable and divisible, the very 
notion of God was destroyrd, by taking from him his 
pro{)er and incommunicable attributes : attributes for 
which there can be found no ground in the essence 
of matter, because tlic variable and indivisible have 
nut the ground of their existence in themselves, but 

presuppose an invanaUe \cxvc\, ^w MUatior unity. 

They showed equaWy lU^X. vVv^ wicfc^awi ^\KXTi\\ va^ 
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tenea of what was conaidered the Enl principle 
'ould impair the notion of infinite power, intelligence, 
od love ; of infinite power, since that principle was 
M to be independent of Grod ; of infinite intelligence^ 
nee matter, as essentially dark, was incomprehen- 
ble even to Grod ; of infinite love, since the divine 
oodness was resisted and checked by an infinite 
rinciple of hatred, discord, and destruction. The 
eneral formula of Catholic doctrine, as exclusive of 
iiaUsm, was this : God has made everjrthing which 
justs out of that which did not before exist, that 1% 
'ithout pre^xbtent matter. 
But it should be remarked that these antipantheis« 
c and antidualistic reasonings obliged reason to 
ike refuge in the Catholic faith, not as thereby ex« 
laining the great act of creation, properly so called, 
ut as showing the impossibility of stopping in either 
ne or the other of those two opposite views. They 
re not a tenable post for the human intellect ; we 
lost therefore admit simultaneously that all things 
ome from God, and nevertheless they are neither 
arts nor simply forms of Grod : such is the sub- 
tance of the polemics and of the fiithers. But how 
id finite beings proceed from the infinite? This 
Iterior question has no solution in their polemics. 
A this respect the Christian metaphysicians main- 
lined, in general terms, that the act of creation con« 
lins an inevitable mystery ; or, to translate these an* 
lent thoughts into modem language, that the rela- 
on of the finite to the infinite necessarily implies 
)r man a question radically insolvable, since, in 
rder to comprehend completely this relation, it 
rould be necessary to embrace both the terms ; that 
I to say, that it would be necessary for the finite in- 
diligence to transform itself into infinite intelH^ace* 
\ut, wbUe altogether in&\a\.\x^^ \k^u ^isifl» ^k^^^w^^^ 

\3^ 
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many Christian philosophers endeaTOored to th^^^ 
some rays of intelligence into the depths of %;^a 
abyss. The most lofty, perhaps, and the boldest tl^Mo- 
ry which was imagined at that period, was that of the 
celebrated Catholic Orientalist whose writings pass 
under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. We 
will briefly sum up this theory ; but, in order to com* 
prehend it, we shall have to recur to some notioiii 
which have been already indicated. 

1. That which we conceive as primitive in God 
(that is, primitive in a logical sense, relatively to 
our necessary order. of thinking) is being In its 
transcendent idea, meaning thereby that which is be- 
yond all our modes of conceiving this or that partic- 
ular being : it is that something which is the support, 
the 8ub8traium of wisdom, of the divine life, ura of 
all the other attributes of God ; in a word, radical 
and absolue unity. Considered in this relation, God 
is not only incomprehensible, he is ineffable, tnnuuii^ 
able. Being is a dark abyss, an infinite mystery. 
Consequently, under this first point of view the hu- 
man mind cannot attain it in the way of knowledge, 
properly called ; and, as it cannot comprehend it ei» 
cept as the incomprehensible, nor name it except ai 
the unnamedble^ nor reach it except as the inaccessi- 
ble, the intelligence arrives at the idea of God only 
in the way of ignorance, that wise and enlightened 
ignorance which is the highest form of science in 
relation to the infinite ; for the faculty of conception 
represents the infinite only in a finite manner, while 
this ignorance, being, like its subject, without limits, 
is in one sense adequate to it. 

2. God, in as far as he can fall within the cogni- 
tion of man, is not known directly, as he is radically 

in himsclff but we concmc o^ VvwvVii^ Ihe divine at- 
MbuteSf o£ which, ia a \ixittXsA ^^^wb^Vaa ^x««^sw9l 
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partake. When we call him wise, good, powerful, 
we designate by these expressions only the divine 
virtues which are. derived to us from Grod. But how 
do they exist in their principle and in their proper 
aeat? No human thought can conceive. 

8. Our knowledge of Grod is therefore compound- 
ed at once of science and igoorance. Goa is at 
once the unknown and the known, and both in the 
highest degree, since on the one hand everything 
which we know is derived from him, and on the 
other he is, as infinite, above all our conceptions. 

4. Considered in relation to that which is primi- 
tive in him in the radical Unity of Being, God is 
neither substance, nor power, nor intelligence, nor 
meech, nor goodness, nor life, nor spirit ; for all 
these terms designate affections, qualities, and he is 
iofinitely above and beyond all the affections, all the 
qualities which fall under our intelligence. And as, 
to speak of him less imperfectly, we must seek phra« 
geologies as absolute as himself, we must say at 
first of him that he is nothing. 

5. But, on the other hand, he comprehends and 
contains everything in an absolute and unlimited 
manner ; he is the prototypical, final, efficient, and 
formal principle of all things ; he is the productive 
ground of all beings : and so, to employ again an ab- 
solute phraseology, we must say that God is every- 
thing. 

6. Thus, in order to approximate to the true idea 
of God, it is necessary to define him by the contra- 
ries which unite in him. He is the super-substance 
residing incorruptibly in all substances, and he is dis- 
tinct and separate from every substance : he is unity 
inexhaustible, and multiplicity indivisible : he is with- 
out form, and, at the same time, the universal form : 
in a word, God la tiaft^^t^^ HiW\swNi.\s»:i>«^«5s^. 
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7. (yreataim cm •tfDordindy bd uuuuui i ul ii gtf.^ 
istiog onhf lijr oMmmudcitffaMi lhiln>^Go4 mJ ^ U l fc 
idea of otanmnyoiitioii is the hej t6 flia lajKui/ fg'* 
creatioflu. In order to eoneehre Ae eMAori, Ir^- 
necessuy to dietiDgtnah tfiree thfaige: CM, MMfe 
xul being!, and an intermediate -Mder of irndHHf 
ealled oommnnioationi. **^ 

Ood, M iar forth as infinite, ii ewent ia By iaooiib 
municaUe. 

IndiTidual beinga» inawnnch aa dwj in^ «i iaMfL 
▼idiml, naceantrily finite, are the omiltea of Cbl'^t 

The commnnications are certain mae-piropeflllif* 
attribotea, or ▼irtnea, aa power, wiadom, |ooilMM| 
life, etc,, wUch exist in creatuiea in finite mpmfi-' 

Thef shoold be eonaidered in two leMoof ir -^Hk 

In as ftir as thinr are divine propertitei they tiUt ' 
in God; infinite, ttke himself they are God WtBMlff 

In as fiir as they are commonicated in fliate 4i^' 
grees, thc^ sustain, besides, two diftrent leiatiai^r 
one with God, the other with individnal beiBM. • ' 

In relation to God, they are created bjr hSKk4Stf^ 
arehiswoiiE; for nothing finite can be God, and ^^ 
erything that beeurs the character of-finite iwist wm- 
oeasarily be created. They exist, therefore,'^ sT' 
God, and on this account they are called the dbina 
processions. 

In relation to individuals, they are their ooMta- 
ent principles ; created themselves^ they are in tnrfc 
the principle of every particular creation. 

It is for this reason that, without possessing As 

mode of duration peculiar to Grod, th^ may be eoa* 

ceived, nevertheless, as having been created before 

the beginning of time, meamtv^^ \i^ \Ssna the 

of the duratioa of iadivid)asXNma«|KiBil'^^ 



ertie% as the constituent principles of particular be- 
ings, may be considered as anterior to the beings 
themselTes. 

Summarily, these communications, in as &r as 
they exist in Grod, are out of individual beings ; in as 
fiir as they are the efficient principles of every indi- 
vidual or limited being, they exist out of Grod, and 
thus form the union of every particular being with 
God. 

The TrimJty. 

The doctrine of the fathers concerning the Trinity 
has been summarily given in many writings, among 
others, in a learned work by Thomassin.* There 
tre two parts, in their view, which should be distin- 
guished ; the exposition of the doctrine, and tlie ideas 
by which they endeavoured, not to make radically 
comprehensible the mystery of the eternal productiv- 
ity of the infinite, but, leaving the mystery to itself, 
to point out its analogies with the purest and most 
elevated conceptions which human reason can form. 
It is on this side that we should be exposed, in set- 
ting out from phraseologies ill understood, to the dan- 
ger of deducing the most false consequences respect- 
ing the philosophy of the fathers, unless we began 
with a clear and fully developed exposition of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity itself, and of the formulas by 
which it is expressed, particularly in relation to the 
errors, often extremely subtile and complicated, which 
those formulas were intended to exclude. This 
would lead us into a dissertation from which we must 
abstain. We must therefore abstain also from an- 
alyzing the philosophical conceptions of the fathers 
respecting the doctrine. Every philosophical pro- 
fessor can judge, from the time at his disposal, how 

* Dma, de JSanetisMma TVmttate : Bocm. THw^.A"^ 
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far he can go into the development of this sabjeet^ 
iii^hich is as delicate as it is fundamental, and in which 
inaccuracies of language, apparently the slightest, 
may altogether corrupt the notion of the highest of 
truths. 

Of the Logos or Divine Word^ in relation to ike CSrs- 

cUion. 

*^ Where is the truly religious man," says St. Au- 
gustine (De QuasL OctoginL trib, 46V '^ who, though 
he cannot have a clear vision of things, will dars 
deny, or, rather, will not acknowledge, that all the 
various beings, that is, all things which have a na* 
ture of their own, circumscribed by limits, have re- 
ceived their being by creation from God T that every 
living thing lives by him T that his supreme laws con- 
tain and govern, not only the order of the nniverse^ 
by which the permanent integrity of the whole is s^ 
cured, but also that order of things, in virtue of which 
the variable parts fulfil, according to fixed laws, their 
natural evolutions 7 This being admitted, who will 
dare say that God produced things irrationally T If 
they have been created by reason, the creation of 
man did not have the same reason as that of the 
horse : for every being there was the proper reason 
for its creation. Where shall we place the reasons 
of things but in the intelligence of the Creator ? For 
he did not contemplate any model lying out of him- 
self, of which the creation might be a copy. Now 
there is nothing in the divine intelligence which is 
not eternal and immutable. Thus those reaaonif 
those principles of things, which Plato calls ideas, are 
not merely ideas, but their essence is in the true so- 
preme essence, since they arc immutable and eter- 
nalf and since every l\\\t\% vi\\\c\v ^ilv&\a^ in whatever 

^ay it exists, comes lo ex\ftVettf» w^>|\pj 

cation from them." 
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''Can we conceive," says Origan (in Evang. Jo* 
JuaL)f ** that he who is called the firstborn of every 
creature is the world taken in a certain sense, par- 
ticularly in as &r as it is multiform wisdom ? The 
reason of things lyine, according to the words of the 
prophet, in the Wisdom by which everything was 
made, it follows that a world existed there, more 
beautiful, more vast than the sensible world, by all 
the superiority of pure reason to material realities." 

''It is evident," says Athanasius (Oral, 3, contr, 
Arcan.)^ '' that the Word is called the firstborn, not 
as though he were himself anything created, not as 
though he had any relation, any affinity of essence 
with creatures, but because, in forming them at the 
beginning, he proportioned himself to them, he re- 
duced himself to their measure, in order that they 
might arrive to existence : they could never have 
sustained any relation to the nature of the Word, to 
the indefectible brightness of the Father, if, accord- 
ing to the love of the Father to mankind, the Word 
hful not accommodated himself to the condition of 
created things, extending to them, so to say, a hand 
to raise them up to capacity of being." 

Observations. 

1. The fathers regard the divine intelligence un- 
der two relations : first, as the most absolute unity, 
since it is infinite intelligence ; secondly, as contain- 
ing in this unity the principle, the reason of diversi- 
ty, that is, ideas, the types of all created things. It 
is under the second relation that they represent the 
Word as proportioning itself to the condition of crea- 
tures. We see also, in the passage from Athana- 
sius, that the Word, united with Love, is essentially 
the eternal mediator between the cteoXiaw ^wji ^V^a 
Fadwr» 



S. 1!V ntkaflf Ae divine inlellij^noe coindaA|f| 
Ae typea, tba tdMa of tilings, is found in Uie OrjM^ 
tal philoaophyt W abo in Plato ; llie latter has ptfti. 
tiotuulj doretoped dH motion. Augustine wu M^' 
qdaiDUa «4lfa ao pUknoptij more ancient than thlfr. 
whidi he niaotiooa, but that appeared to iiitn 



•enarflj the fcyndilfain of all wisdom, that he rcMb 
By ho&end tba ^liloaaphy of earlier periods and^i 
otbu nation w» oM s. stranger to this capital ida^, 
" PUlo," hs aaya (Xtt. r£(^ Qwxjt. OetogitU. trib. iej, 
"waatbefint win applied the term ideas to ttiia «ik> 
JMt ; but tf tba Mm did not before exist, it folloHl 
not that dia tUngi thenselves, which he calls kImI^ 
vara not -compnbendBd by others under dii%raq| : 
natnea. It iaito feot^allowable for every ooe to gmr 
a naina to any tHdmown thing which has not yvi M> 

oidred a nana ceaenlly received. It is no 

ttnt there aziated no aages before Plato, oox^ 
failed to peroaiM a notioa ia which n 
poweilut effioacythatno one could be iru 
did not riae to Uiii truUi. It ia rather c 
tbare ware aagea amooff other natloaai 
aelf atteata thii,not onlyW die travalah** 

to improve bimadf in wiaooo^ bot by the n _^, 

of ibem which he haa preaemd in nm writwfi. H 
tltenfere, suea aziated, we oannat bdHaM daiii^ 
Borant of itfeaa, tlMagfa they miglit haw «aflaf9 
diflhrent denoiniDationa to expreaa them." 

Of Eva. 
Etil, tontidered gmeroBg. it not amflMiKg poaWM 
hat a timpb -pimUion itf good. 

" We foar not to say that evil cannot proceed flw 
good, and. If it proceed from good, it ia not avik 
£ oof la the nature oC \kbL to v^i^^"*^ «^ W 
<be Mtaie of that»rtu<^ u fpo&Vt imtea&< 
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which is not good. If everything whidi exists comes 
from the good-^or it is the nature of goodness to 
produce and to preserve^ as that of evil is to corrupt 
and destroy — notiiing which eidsts comes from evil, 
and evil cannot exist through itself, since it would 
then be evil for itself, and, consequently, self-destruct- 
ive. Bvil can exist, therefore, only as something not 
absolotely evil, as containing some portion of good, 
which is ail there is positive."— (De divin. nomm.^ ' 
c. 4.) 

^ Everything which is, is good ; and evil, of which 
I sought the origin, cannot be a substance. M it 
were a substance, it would be good. Incorruptible, 
It would be a chief good ; corruptible, it could be cor. 
niplod only as having been previously good." — (Aiu 
gwLf Confess.^ 7, 12.) " it is easy to see that cor. 
roption can do injury only because it attacks the nat- 
ml atate of a being, and, consequently, it is not its 
natural state, but contrary to its nature." — {Cwxtr. 
EpiaL Jundament., 88.) ^ Variable good was crea- 
ted and is governed only by the immutable good. It 
is good, because it comes from the supreme good ; 
it is variable, because it was made, not of him, but of 
nothing." — (Con/r. advert, legis et proph,f i., 6.) 
^ Ail natures are good, because their author is su- 
premely good ; but because they are not, like him, 
supremely and immutably good, their goodness can 
be augmented or diminished ; now the diminution of 
goodness is evil." — {EncJdr., 12.) *^ If, before the 
blending of good and evil, of which the Manicheans 
speak, good existed in no degree in that which they 
call the supreme evil, how could there be found in it 
any knowledge of good, and whence, then, could 
come that so praiseworthy movement which, accord- 
ing to them, impelled t\\e aw^T^itv^ ^n^ v^ ^'^^«- "^ 
OBfto itseJf with the good^— (J>«^ *««^- '*^**^- ^**^^ 
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Atontc/L., 12.) *« Bvilf" says St. AmlMme ( 
baaCf 7)» *' is only the destitution of good.** 

EvU is not in the universe as a wkoh^for as 
the universe tends towards God. 

^ Everything is referable to good, ever3rthii] 
towards it : spiritual and intelligent beings, coi 
ly ; purely sensitive beings, by the instinct of 1 
beings destitute of feeling, by the innate motio 
tal appetency ; beings destitute of life, and ) 
ing only mere existence, by an inclination wh 
duces in them the want of participation in th< 
tial being." — (De dwiH. nonun., 4.) ** Ther 
evil\o thee, O God, nor to thy creation as s 
because there is nothing from without thee 
can break in and disturb that order which th 
appointed. • . . Superior natures are better t 
inferior, but all together are better than the f 
natures if they existed alone." — {August,^ Ca 
13.) 

The mutahilUyf tJuU is^ the htrth and dissoh 
things^ is the necessary means by which the 
tends to its accomplishment. 

** Things begin to be ; then they grow t\ 
may attain perfection ; then they wax old ai 
er ; and all grow not old, but all wither. Tht 
they begin and tend to be, the more rapidly th< 
towards being, the more quickly they haste ' 
non-existence. Such is their law. But tl 
parts of a whole, and tlie decay and succei 
the parts is the progress of the whole. It 
the completion of the universe as with a hun 
course composed of words. The discourse 
never exist complete if each word, after having 
ed out its syllables, did not withdraw to give ] 
Bnother» • • . Yet thou Y7o\3\dL%\. t^ka. Va^^ \\\ 
bJea remain fixed, but &) «^'i'^^ >Xa\.q>>^t&\s 
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that thou ina3r8t understand the whole discourse. • • • 
Thus is completed this lower universe in all its parts. 
But do I withdraw myself? says the Word of God. 
There, then, fix thy dwelling, there intrust whatso. 
ever thou hast, O my soul, tired with vanities.*^ — 
{Augu9t,f Ckmf.f iv., 10, 11.) 

moral evil or sin, which proceeds from the free-will 
ofiatelUgent creatures^ does not destroy in their being 
the predominance of good over evil* 

** As a horse which strays is better than a stone 
which is incapable of straying, because it is desti- 
tute of sense and motion, so a creature who sins 
by his free-will is more excellent than one that sins 
not, because destitute of free-wilL • • . Although our 
soul be corrupted by sin, it is better than though it 
were changed into corporeal light; and yet how 
many souls, plunged in sense, do not praise God for 
creating that pre-eminent light. Because you blame 
soub that sin, do not let yourselves be so disturbed 
as to say that it would have been better if they had 
not existed."— (ilti^u^., de lib. orbit. , iii., 3.) 

Observations. 

1. We have indicated merely some general prin- 
dples. Their consequences, their application to the 
question of the origin of evil, belongs to the theoreti- 
cal part of a course of philosophical study. 

2. Christian metaphysics considers moral evil as 
not being in any degree the product of necessity, but 
of created free-will. Theoretically superior to dual- 
ism and to pantheism — of which the one breaks the 
unity of the infinite to pieces, and the other soils its 
purity — it is superior to them still more decidedly in 
relation to morals. The eternity and necessity — that 
is to say, at bottom, the diviuity — oC ^vvl Na %sn!<. ^'ttk'j 
fA© jusd/ication of all Vice,W\.\\.cttiJN»Mi&\N&^^^^s^ 
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osis. It IB a doctrine which makea tho cry of disor- 
der reverberate without end throughout the abyw oT 
being; it is as an eternal word of .destruction and 
death, which comes down to man to reveal to him th^ 
law of crime. The frightful practical consequences 
which antiquity saw spring from it, have disappeared 
only under the influence of the Christian doctrine. 
Now experience of their practical working in the 
moral sphere of things is the surest criterion of meU 
aphysical doctrines, just as the application of physi- 
cal systems to the wants of man is their best test. 
The principles on which the Christian philosophen 
grounded a metaphysical theory concermnff evii» and 
which the teaching of the Church has introouoed into 
the mind of the mass of the people, have had the efc 
feet of purifying the moral atmosphere. If the pan* 
theistic or the duajistic solution were either dT them 
theoretically preferable, there would be a oontradio- 
tion between the laws of the intelligence and the willf 
between reason and conscience. 

3. Whatever light an elevated metaph]rsics nsy 
throw upon this question, it implies, nevertheless, a 
mystery, that is, a limit, beyona which human rea. 
son cannot pass. We have seen that the coexist- 
ence of the infinite and the finite, or the question how 
it is to be explained that anything can exist which is 
not infinite, contains an incomprehensible element 
From this primordial mystery is derived, at every 
step, at every stage of the human reason, corre- 
sponding obscurities. The coexistence of a Su- 
preme Crood and of Evil is an example. This ques- 
tion is the first transformation of the problem of 
the coexistence of the infinite and finite ; and we 
must not, therefore, be surprised at the obscuritiei 
which it involves, since, XoucVvYcv^mioedlately upon 
the geaeraiivG source oi xiW o\JftKt tK^^\Kit\»t^>x^^ 
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within the thickest shadows which that mystery of 
mysteries casts. And in this connexion we may re- 
mark a law> of the intelligence. The more close, 
ly any question is connected with the radical ques- 
tion coDcerning the infinite and finite, the more, on 
one of its sides, is it illuminated by the rays which 
escape from the Being of beings, the only true source 
of intellectual light ; and the more, also, on the other 
side, the side which is turned towards the primitive 
mystery, is it overshadowed with clouds. In propor- 
tion as the question is removed from that fundament- 
al problem, obscurities less sensible appear along 
with rays less distinct, until at last, abstracting the 
idea of being in itself to consider merely its limita- 
tions, reason encounters nothing but utter darkness ; 
for the limitations of all reality can be made clear 
only when put in relation with the reality itself. 

4. The Christian doctrine, which puts the suprem- 
acy of good in opposition to dualism, has entered so 
deeply into the human mind that it has changed the 
conditions and character of the error itself. Dual. 
ism has been brought out in two forms : at one time 
it has conceived two principles, under the notion of 
absolute good and evil, maintaining an eternal war ; 
at another time it has conceived them merely un- 
der the notion of spirit and matter, two substances 
harmoniously united to form the universe, just as the 
soul and the body are united to form man. This lat- 
ter form of dualism, the physiological dualism, has 
made its appearance in modern times ; the other, the 
moral dualism, can never again take root in any 
philosophical theory, so predominant has the idea of 
good become. 

X2 
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Mindatid MaUer. 

The fiithers agreed in admitting two general ele- 
ments of the creation, the spiritual principle and 
the material principle. They considered matter as 
something inert and passive, as a blind and opoqne 
substance, at the lowest degree of existence; St. 
Augustine calls it an almagt non-mstence^ and says 
that if there were a word which signified at once 
something which is and something which is not, he 
would give that name to matter. Spirit, or the su* 
perior principle, borders upon Grod, as matter bor- 
ders upon nothing. It is the source of activity and 
motion, of intelligence and life : spirit is the image 
of God, matter nothing but the shadow. 

Some writers have fallen into a great error in at* 
tributing a materialist doctrine to most of the Chris- 
tian fathers of the first centuries. Independently of 
all quotations, it may be at once remarked that spir^ 
itualism was the proclaimed doctrine both of the 
New Platonism of the Alexandrians and of Gnostic 
cism. It would have been natural, then, that the 
fathers, in combating Alexandrianism and Gnosti- 
cism, should have preferred, on the question of the 
spirituality of the soul, the Epicurean system, which 
on all other points they combated, to the philosophy 
of Plato, though so analogous, as they themselves 
remark, on many points to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The materialism of the &thers could not 
have been the coarse sketch of a newly.forming phi* 
losophy, as yet but little familiarized with higher spec- 
ulations : it would have been a deliberate, chosen re- 
sistance to a pre-existing and advanced spiritualism, 
and this resistance having, too, its chief motive in their 
attachment to Christianity, which, on the contrary, 
tends to spiritualize man ! In order to establish such 
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an anomaly as this would be, and so opposed to all the 
known laws of intellectual development, it would be 
necesaarv to adduce a mass of quite positive testimo- 
nies. That two or three ecclesiastical writers may 
have expressed themselves in a way to authorize» in 
regard to themselves, the imputation of materialism, 
is of little moment. But this imputation, applied in 
seneral to the Christian philosophers of that period, 
IS based only upon a false interpretation of their 
doctrines* 

In the first place, in our philosophical language 
the word «oti/ always designates the thinking, intelli- 
gent substance. But it was not so in the philosoph- 
ical language of the times of which we are speaking. 
We know that many schools of antiquity distinguish- 
ed in man the body, corptUf aCJfM ; the soul, amma, 
^Xn * ^^ spint or intelligence, spiritus, mens^ Trvev- 
fio. The principle of the organic life common to 
man and to the brutes, designated by the name omu 
mOf V^;t^, was considered either as the most subtile 
form of matter, or as containing something materiait 
or, lastly, as an essence intermediate between mat- 
ter and spirit. Some of the Others adopted this 
opinion, and thus phrases or parts of phrases, in 
which they explain themselves respecting the soul 
(anmOf V^;^^)) as something distinct from the intelli- 
gent principle {spirilus, mens^ Tn/ev/ia), have been 
taken by some modem writers as if the fathers had 
been speaking of the intelligent principle itself; aU 
though in other passages, and sometimes in the same 
passages, they formally lay it down that the tpirituSf 
mtns^ which is the thinking principle in man, par- 
takes of the spiritual nature of God. 

But there is another and more general cause of 
the mistake by which they have been accused of ma. 
ierialiam. They were uoV ^ qI wa ^j^^ss^ ^w.'^sjfe 
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question whether all created mteUigences are ci 
scribed by a something which, by analogy, n 
called their body. On this point the doctors 
first ages of the Christian era were divided intc 
classes. 

The first class embraces those who thoug] 
spirits superior to man, known under different 
in the traditions of all people, and whom the ( 
lie theology designates by the name of angel 
not without some material envelopment. So! 
these writers, as Just3m Martyr and Tertullis 
pear to have thought that the angels are clothe 
IxKlies analogous to ours : but this opinion wa 
erally rejected. The fathers, who admitted in 
tain sense that the angels are united to bodie 
tinguished between bodies of different kinc 
rather, between bodies which arc matter exist 
a certain state, corresponding to the human org 
tion, and matter in general, which may exis 
multitude of different states. We will cite so 
the passages which express this opinion, been 
is necessary to have them before the eye in or 
explain the confusion of ideas on which res 
great part, the reproach of materialism whic 
been cast upon them. 

Origen says it is peculiar to Grod that he c 
conceived as existing without any material sub 
and without any sort of corporeal adjuncts, 
cording to Methodius, the angels possess for 
a substance formed of pure air and of fire whii 
no terrestrial quality. 

Angels, souls, demons, considered in their si 

ence, figure, and image, are very subtilo bodie: 

Afacarius, just as our subsistence consists in a 

body, Csesarius soya \\\^\. x\v<i ts.tv^Oi'& \\.T\b vcv: 

iieaJ in compariBOii wilYv \ia^\MX.e»i^«t««\\Tw< 
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iioa with God. We know nothing, says St. Am- 
brose, which is free from all material compositioiiv 
except the substance of the adorable Trinity, whichy 
pure and simple, alone possesses a nature absolutely 
exempt from all mixture. 

8l Augustine, who in some places calls the angela 
aSrial animals, makes this remark ; *' Our bodies un* 
doubtedly have life, and yet, compared with our fu^ 
tore homes, such as the angels have, they would 
seem as dead, although they still contain our souls." 
The same fiither, in many passages of his writings, 
maintains that the angels are united to bodies difier- 
eot from ours. 

Ciaudian Mamertius says that man is composed 
of a corporeal nature and of an incorporeal nature 
which are to be raised to a more perfect state : that 
the angels are composed of a body and of a spirit 
whichboth surpass m perfection all other creatures ; 
ibr their spirits are more powerful than all other 
eroded spirits, and their sublime bodies ore formed 
of the purest elements. They are incorporeal io 
that part of their nature which renders Grod viiible 
to them, and corporeal in that part which rendem 
them visible to men. 

Although we may say, observes Cassian, that the 
angels and other celestial powers are of a spiritual 
nature, yet we are not to believe that they are abso« 
lutely incorporeal ; and he supports this opinion by 
the words of the apostle, who recognises celestisd 
bodies, spiritual bodies. In his treatise on the Trin- 
ity, Fulgentius says that the same is the opinion 
of learned and great men, who thus interpret the 
words of Scripture : Who makeih his angeU spiriU^ 
and his ministers a fiarmng fire. 

We do not here examine theologically the opinion 
we have just signalized \ nh^ oi3\^ ^^a^a ^^ "^s^ "^^^^^ 
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which it is essential to take into account in order to 
resolve the objection under consideration. 

The second class, which is also very numerous, 
comprehends those fathers and ecclesiastical writers 
who, making, like the first, a distinction between such 
bodies as are known to men, and the different states 
in which the corporeal substance or matter may ex* 
ist, maintain that angels are free, not only from bod- 
ies properly speaking, but from all material envel- 
opment whatever. 

In a third class should, we think, be placed those 
Withers who, without going into the distinction be- 
fore .mentioned, confine themselves to giving to an- 
gels the name of spirits, spiritual, intellectual^ incor- 
poreal natures. As the Others who maintain that 
the angels are clothed with a material envelope ap- 
plied the same terms, these expressions would not, 
in themselves, be the formula of a contrary opinion. 
They prove, however, that the ecclesiastical writers 
who employ them, without discussing philosophically 
the relation of matter to spirit, intended to proscribe 
the anthropomorphism which was blended with the 
ideas of Justin and Tertullian concerning the angels. 

It is easy to see from all this into what confusion 
of ideas one must fall who does examine carefully 
and discriminatingly the opinions of the fathers on 
this question. When some of them say that the 
angels are corporeal, material, like human souls; 
and when others affirm that they are incorporeal, 
immaterial, in opposition to the corporeal or materi- 
al soul of man, these expressions refer, with rare 
exceptions perhaps, not to the nature of spirits an- 
gelical or human, but only to their union with some 
material envelopment. On the contrary, in the 
present language of modern philosophy, such ex- 
pressions would signify the materiality of the soul 
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properly speaking. When, ther|fi)re, in the inter- 
pretation of those ancient speculimons, any one seta 
out with attaching to their language the sense of 
modern phraseologies, misconceptions are inevitable. 
This method has been the source of innumerable er- 
rors iu the history of philosophy. 

General Ohservations. 

The works of the Christian writers of the first 
centuries may be divided into two classes : the first 
comprehends treatises or parts of treatises whose 
sole object is to expound to the faithful the doctrines 
of the Grospel, the precepts of morality, and the 
rites of worship. These writings, as a body, form, 
properly speaking, only a great catechism, of which 
the forms, sometimes very simple, at others more 
elevated, are almost always animated by a lively and 
natural eloquence. This first class of writings is in 
itself foreign to the proper scope of a summary of 
the history of philosophy. 

2. The works which belong to the second class 
do not limit themselves to a simple exposition of 
truths which are objects of faith, but relate to the 
harmony of faith and reason. Here the history of 
philosophy passes over everything in this class of 
writings which relates solely to the historical proofs 
of Divine Revelation. It concerns itself only with 
the speculative conceptions of the fathers. These 
conceptions are brought out either in a polemic form, 
as when they combat the anti-Christian philosophy, 
or in a didactic form, as when they develop Uieir 
own thoughts. 

8. Their philosophy, considered in general, had 
two principal objects : first, to prove the necessity of 
taking revelation as the baAV& ot xmV^ q»^ t^^s^^qaL 
^/>ecuiation0 ; secondly) \o coQa!U>Miv. ^sl ^-i^k*. ^ 
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speculations in harmony with revealed doctrineft^ 
These speculations had not their central point it) 
themselves, but out of themselves in revelation. 

4. The philosophy of the fathers has always refer- 
ence to a practical object. Doubt was withering 
men's minds ; faith, revelation, was the remedy they 
ofiered them to save them from this mortal noalady. 
The great systems of pantheism and dualism had 
corrupted to the core the notion of Grod, the source 
of all duty, and with it all the notions derived from it 
Christian philosophy would re-establish the notion of 
God and of the creation in its purity, and would d^ 
duce from it a moral order, firm in its basis and per- 
lected. The fathers always regarded science in its 
relation to virtue ; all intellectualregeneration shoaM 
resolve itself into a moral regeneration. Metaphys- 
ics, cosmology, logic, psychology, were in their view 
only means : a moral life was the immediate end, the 
salvation of man the definitive end. 

5. As they did not philosophize for the pleasure of 
it, none of them so much pretended to establish a 
theory more or less complete, as desired to throw 
light upon points which seemed to them to require 
explanation, conformably with the practical scope of 
all their writings. Most of their works contain the 
partial elements of a Christian philosophy, which ap- 
pears only in their writings taken as a body. 

6. Considered in relation to the anterior philoso^ 
phies, the philosophy of the fathers takes the charac- 
ter of a vast eclecticism. They selected from all the 
schools the conceptions which, it seemed to them, 
could be best harmonized in the unity of revealed 
doctrine. 

In every eclecticism which does not rest upon the 
basis of faith, the pnnc\\>\c o^ vV« wxvvssv ^A ^^^!MA> 
Ties which it is wished \o xesoiwSifc V»\i^Ha.\a.^^^Mfir 






ory which stands on an equal footing : the rule fat 
qipreciation is of the same nature as the things which 
it is the probleoB to appreciate* It was not so with 
tte eclecticisni of the &thers : its centre and its rule 
was a principle of an order superior to the philo* 
pphinif Ihaories to which it was applied. 

7. It should- he remarked, that» as i^osophers* some 
((f them drew particularly from Oriental sources ; as^ 
Ibr example, the author of the books attributed to 
filonyalas the Areopagite» Pantssnus^ Orioen, etc,j 
fcnn, as it were, an Oriental school $ whue Jqstin 
Ibityi^y TertulUan, Lactantius, Augustine, and mainr 
6d»BTBf pertain to what might be called the Qntk 
sflhooL Olement of AlextuMhria bekmgs to both of 
tflese tchooku 

' In order to fi>rm a correct estimation of the phi* 
losophy ,of the Others as a whole, we should observe 
tbat it was riequisite it should meet the wants of lau 
vanity, which were to be satisfied successively. It 
had f&^ to purifjT the human mind from the errors 
{TQpagatad by fake systems of philosophy. Tlie se* 
atoB 6f Christianity completely attained this result | 
those errors gradually gave way, and then disappear* 
ed before it. It had, in the next place, to organize 
all the sciences upon the basis of a Christian philos- 
ophy. The lathers made magnificent attempts in 
this direction; but all great things have need sf 
Tine. The labours of the fiithera were represaed 
by the downfrU of the Roman world. 

Y 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 

PHII.080PHT OF THE KIDDUI AOX8. 

nUlf8ITX05 YBOX THB AHCUCKT PHIKNH)PHT TO 
FHILOOOFBT OP THB WDDLI AGB8. 

Thb period of time which extendi from the i 
to ftbout the ninth century, forms the transition i 
the ancient ohilosophy to the philosophical den 
ment of the Middle A^^ It constitutes, in the 
tory of the human mmd, an epoch by itself* ' 
commencement of this epoch is marked by the in 
niption of the great philosophical movement of 
first centuries of the Christian era : an intermp 
occasioned by the overthrow and confusion of evi 
thing, which followed the invasions of the barbarii 
The end of this epoch coincides with the awakei 
of the spirit of reflection in the West. This laps 
time does not, however, form a philosophical per 
because philosophy makes no appearance in it 
as an ezcepticm. 

BoiTHnrs* 

In the West, Boethius appeared about the eo 
the fifth century. This illustrious Roman sens 
bom in 470, lived at the court of the Emperor 1 
odoric, who caused him to be unjustly put to dei 
Boethius forms a link which unites the philosoph 
antiquity with that of the Middle Ages. It is pi 
able that he had attended the lectures of Proclus, 
that he studied under him Greek philosophy in 
noblest productions, Piatonism and Aristoteiianii 
andf aa his mind was i^ToioMi\d\>] ocxrxi'^SMi ncuk 
docUrinei of Chriitiaiiiv^t V» \D«»t\«»NR^ ^ 




with fiuth. An ancient philosopher in one aspect, 
m Chnstian theologian in another, he became a 
high authority in succceeding centuries. His name 
sounds for a long time in the schools, and his wri- 
tings were elas8i<»l works. He attempted to trans- 
ml to future ages the heritage of his science by 
translations and commentaries, but his book on the 
drntolaSmu of PhUosophf — a venerable testament of 
bis mind, written in the depths of a prison, in the 
prospect of death— -reveals his true genius. The 
conceptions of antiquity are there presented under 
the £>nD of a Christian eclecticism, which predomi- 
nates to purify them, and purifies to unite them. 

With BoethiuSyCassiodoras, and Claudian Mamer- 
diM in tin sixth century, Isidore of Seville in the sev. 
cntliy Bade and Bgbert, the master of Alcuinus, in the 

Slitli, fomi, in Italy, Gaul, Spain, and England, fo- 
pofaits, whieh sent out rays of light upon the poor 
ftim «ohool8 that glimmer remotely through the 
shades of barbarism. 

sajEOK or lUKAsoim. 

Ih the Bast, John Philoponus, and especially John 
of Damascus — the first towards the end of the sixth 
century, the second in the first half of the eighth—- 
peribrmed in the literary world an office similar to 
that of Boethius in the West. They preserved the 
tradition of philosophical knowledge, and particularly 
ArfstoteUai^sm. John of Damascus, bom at the 
court of the Caliphs, was there promoted to high dig- 
nities. He afterward withdrew to the monastery of 
Sl Saba, to give himself up to the study of philosophy 
and theol(^y. Like Boethius, he united these sci- 
ences together. His works at a later period ob« 
tained great credit in the «chooV% oiC vVa V(^ft^« 
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fBiumonaoAL oaviLCff mbnt nr tu misslb 

Setting out from tbe last yean of the eighth 
tury, two philosophical moTementt comtDMoe : te 
first sprites up iih Arabia, the other in France* We 
will first cast a glance over the briUiant period of ths 
Arabian philosophy— a period which extends from ths 
ninth century to the b^;inning of the thirteenfli— ja 
order that we may then fi>llow, wiAout intemiptioii» 
the progress of philosophy in Christian nations. 

PMhiopUeal DevebpmeiU among ihe Arnhkmti 

The Arabians receired the germes of their phio» 
ODhy from the Christians. John Philoponoi^ Mbsbi 
Iff Damascus, Honain, and many other leaned Gh» 
tians, directed their intellectual education. Thewi^ 
tings of Ari8totle« with the commentaries of the New- 
Platonists, were communicated to them* 

The philosophical culture of the Arabians datss 
particularly from the reign of the Oaliphs Haroua Al 
Baschid and Al Mamoun. Aocordinc to the tesli- 
mony of Abulfeda, these princes, fiiU m seal for asi- 
ence, requested of the Greek emperors the philosq|J|- 
ieal books which they possessed, and had them tmns. 
lated into their own lanffuage. Geuzi, an AraUe 
writer, relates, however, that Al Uamoun caused ths 
texts to be burned when the translations were oosii* 
pleted. 

These two caliphs were engaged in promoting ths 

spread of science in the East at the same time that 

it was awakening in the West at the voice of Charie- 

magna. It is a matter worthy of remark, that this 

/otelieotual movemeul iboxAd ^^^ itself at ths 

Mme epoch among tlc^ vno t^cm "wXas^ 
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Ae mUitary [nepoiideraiicey the Franks and the Sar- 
aoens. It should he remarked, also, that this impulse 
was derifed from Greece. Worn out by disputes, 
< the Greek genius had rdn its course ; hut hefore its 
SKliiiqtion, Uke one dying of old age« it had distributed 
to 'new .or reju?«iated nations the archives of philos- 
opliy. Charles the Great and Al Mamoun were the 
testamentary executors. 

Derived from AristotelianisoH the Arabic philoso- 
phy particularly developed the logical element ; bu^ 
as we shall see, another element was also there pro- 
duced. 



TTsrlvw 

Alkendiy CHriginally of Bassora, a city built by Omar 
the Persian Gulf, stands at the head of the se- 
ries of Arabian philosophers, which begins under Al 
MamooQ about tiie year 800. He wrote an Esto^. 
MfioR Is tie iSte£fy ^PkMltmophff and various treati- 
see on the Categpries^ the PredkammiB^ SopMsmMt 
and other parts of logic He considered the mathe- 
natios aa a necessary preparation for philosophy* 
Metaphysics, regarded nom the Aristotelian point 
of view, that is to say, as a body of logical abstrao^ 
tions, was equally the object of his mentations. 

Such was also the predominant character o£ the 
works of Al Farabi, bom at Belah. He had studied' 
at Bagdad under John Mesue. H» writings were 
the complement of the teaching of Alkendi. ^ He 
penetrated," says Abulfeda, ^ the very depths of lo- 
gic, revealed its secrets, and fricilitated the under- 
standing of it. The writings which he composed 
are tilled with clear observations and acute concep- 
tions.'' He oonnected with this science metaphysi- 
cal, physical, and political tteatiae&% ¥L^ ^asd^hf^^ 
the middle of the tenth cemtatj* 



was the origioal state of AfaWa& ph U o a ap fcy , Biri^ 
while iiiibibiiig from the writinfli of Aiiaioue a pio. 
digioua tatte for dialectioa, it aM found in tha MW* 
Platonic eomntentaries traoea of another mode ef 
philoaophiKing. Throt^ the conplieated 



iDg of the Qf^ttk kigie it had, therefore^ got a iMt 

T&t 




of the bold proceesea of Oriental 

gaire rise to two sebdokiy the one dialeotieal mi nu 

BonalistiCy the other intuitife and enthnaiaatio, 

SATIONAUSnC aCHOOL. 

While still it continned its labours opon 
Arabian philosophy undertook to resolve 1 
processes the probfems of the moral and of 
leal world. 

JMjgtop^ygicaf and Moral Speadaikm§, 

From the earliest times of the Hegirm, tlw «oss. 
tion concerning the origin of eril, and emdaUy of 
moral e?il, had perpleied the Mohammeoaa tbeob- 
flians. Some of them, in order to reconcile the es- 
btence of evil with the wisdom and liolinesa oTOod, 
denied his omnipotence. According to tliein» As a»> 
tions of men were out of the emp&e of tiM difiM 

S>wer. This doctrine sprung up in the sect «f tiM 
otasalians. Other sectaries, and jparticuhr^ that 
of the Al Jahamians, sacrificed the wiadom and 
goodness of God' to his omnipotence* God, thej 
said, does everything in all things, good as well as 
evil : the will of man is only an appearance ; the di- 
Tine will alone really acts. 

Placed between these two solutions, reason flo^* 

faated between pantheism and atheism in geime. 

Abu AH Al Jobba. cud lYie ^\^c\i\\.^ >) ^aoe^ui^ ths 

existence of evil. He gwki A ufwwA ^doax 



^ritfih beMlfl ev«ry man is fer hit beet good. Al 
Jobba was embarraaaed in attempting to pro?ef di. 
Metlj bia theaia of optimiam: but 1m felt himaelf 
atfODg in inaiatlBg npon tbe iiijcirlous conaequencei 
of the two other systemay and he pieaented his own 
aa a refuge in the midat of theae two rocka. To ea- 
oape from hia argumenta, it waa neoeaaarjr to find an 
iatsnnediate aolution* Thia Waa reduced to a de- 
finitive form bj Al Aadhari and aome of hia diad- 
plea. 

Al Aaahari bad been at firat a diaoiple of Al Job- 
ba. The Arabian writers have preserved a curious 
specimen of the attacks he made upon the doctrine 
of his master. In one of their disputations the foU 
loMsg dial(4;ue is represented as held between them : 

Al A^kui. I will suppose three brothers, of whom 
one has Uved in obedience to God^ the second in dis- 
obedience, the third died in infancy : what think you 
of Mlesepersoost 

Al Juiku The first will go to paradise, the see- 
imd to faeiUthe third will neither be rewarded nor 
ponfahoQ. 

Al Am^utri. What wonld Ood answer if the third 
should say, Lord, better would it have been for nie 
that thou hadst permitted me to live, in order that I 
might have gained entrance into paradise with my 
brother! 

Al Jdbha. The Lord would answer, I know thee ; 
if thy life had been prolonged, thou wouldst have 
eommitted crimes which would have carried thee to 
hell. 
^ Al AMhari* But then the second will say, Lord, 
why didst thou not cause me to die in infancy, like 
my brother, that I might have avoided the crimes for 
which I now suffer 1 

AiJMfba. Ood prolonsad Yaa ^fia ^i«ibX>Me^ xs^i^ 
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ire it in hit powwr to merit 

at itself WM n greater bvoor. 

Al Asskaru If that be •(h why then did Bol Ge4 
roloDg the life of the thirdt for that would eqnaltr 
ave l^en the greater &vour. 

<< It is the Devil that hutisatea thy woid^" mKM 
he master, disooncerted. The diaeipb txiumpfaidt 
but it was not enough to have put to ailenoe the Of^ 
timist doctor ; it was niBcesaaiy» in order not to U 
into a difficulty at least equally great, to find a ^e* 
tern in which one could admit the exieteneeof -cfS 
without destroying either the notion of God or. of 
man. If God was the author of men's aclioB% aid 
if some of thoae actions were evil, God, thegr verid 
tell him, was the author of eviL !( on tne odMi 
hand, God was not the author of men'saetioM, Ihqf 
escaped the divine influence, and God oeaaee to bs 
omnipotent 

Al AMhari considered men's actions at prodoosd 
by a concurrence of the human will with the divina^ 
and his disciples, developing his fundamental idsa, 
have said that God created the actions of nan in as 
&r as they are the result of a force, and that in tfaii 
relation they are something purely physioalf and 
have no quality of obedience or dis^)edienca, virtM 
or vice, but that the human connects itaelf with thr 
divine operation, and by this conjunction impress^ 
a character of obedience or disobedience upon tl 
physical act. This solution prevailed over the ocb 
systems, and the Arabian schoolmen have plac 
Al Asshari in the rank of their first doctors. 

SpecuIatUms relative to the Material World. 

4^he material part of Arabic philosophy is pai 
ularly represented by kvVcexvuQL, "m^dik^ n(^& auma 
lAe prince of pby aidant. Ha Ni^\»t\i\wwp 



'^ad of llie fenth eetttofy (980), at Amena, near Bb. 
dianu Partaking the taste of hia nation, he deroted 
himself passionately to the logic and metaphysics of 
Arktotle, and applied them to the study of the nuu 
terial world. From the combination of that vast 
systetn of abstractions with the phenomena of na. 
tuve resulted a imtastic physics, iiliioh might be des- 
ignated by the name of logical alchymy. The phe- 
nomena were connected according to an order deter^ 
iiuned by the categories of logic. The most general 
abstract notions expressed the prunary causes, the 
great powers of nature ffirom whence it Mowed 
Siat, by strifping these primitive agents of the cir- 
tasntances m which each particular phenomenon 
^Slothed them, by endeavouring to seize them in a 
state of separation corresponding to the abstract 
fbnMlas or the categories, the philosopher could 
have at his disposal the causes in themselves, and, fay 
Areetingtheir action, could produce wonderful ef. 
-Ibeli* This alchymy, or transcendental physics, 
wMeAi coteisted in supposing a perfect correlation, 
ma itedmate equation between the operations of na- 
tora alid te operations of the human mind, had for 
ks object the attainment of a point at which the dif* 
Ibrent realities of nature and the different categories 
of the mind would be lost in a primitive abstraction, 
Whieh was at once idea and cause, and ftom which 
might be deduced, by correlative evolutions, both 
formulas and fiicts. We know too little of the wri. 
tings of Avicenna to be able to certify whether 
he liimself perfectly understood the essence of hn 
l(^;ieal akhymy; but such was the tendency, per- 
ceived or unperceived, of his manner of philosophi- 
sing. As to the rest, his works contain two parts : 
the one is a syncretism <^\\jd eotiSwafeA. ^'l '«s!Nw««s«^ 
physieal knowledge boTto^^ itota ^^ ^tw^^^- 



ten, the other a ohMi <tf abUneieH. The 
is the subjeot matter ci hk pUkieoplif p die 
its form. 

SkepHcunn* 

Skepticism displayed itself in the Arahiaii pMse 
ophy in two degrees. There was a sdentifie sksp- 
ticism, which did not deny that man might have ctr* 
taiD knowledge of truth, but only maintained thtt 
there was no other way of attaining it than hy ftithia 
the Koran. There was also an absolote akesliaimik 
which maintained the equal uncertainty of all tUMi 

The scientific skepticism was maintained 1^ Al 
Gaze), horn at Turn shout the year 1088^ A*ft4^ 
fender of Islamism he excited great enthnsinaini ht 
composed a refutation of Christiaaity, of ivUamt 
of Paganism and Magism. As a philosopher -hb 
reputation was not less. He wrote upon almost si 
branches of dogmatic philosophy, whether physioal sr 
moral. But he afterward turned philoeofmr agaiml 
itself. In his book on the DetbrueHam rf PMkm- 
pkers, he empbyed all the resources of dialeeties. Id 
batter to pieces all dogmatic systems, froa 
resulted, accordiog to Mm, the necessity of 
to the revelation of the Koran in order to aveU 
solute skepticism. Al Gazel thus disf^ayed 
in three characters : as a Mussulman theologiai^ a 
dogmatic philosopher, and, finally, a skeptic pfailosa- 
pher in the interest of theology. Thii oelebratsi 
doctor taught at first at Bagdad, with great appUuw 
from nobles and people. He afterward Tisited Syiw 
ia and Egypt, and returned to die, in 1111, oo the 
scene of his first success. 

Absolute skepticism found partisans in the JCmL 

daberinif talkers, who deNo\edL>2D«cime\H%a 5}articrqlw> 

iy to dialectics. Soxna ot i^tifiia ^iui itfidi^>attL ^ 
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fty ao aeote argomentatioD to the Koran ; but most 
«f Ihem p^^ 9k part aimilar to that of the Greek 
•mihiata. Their philoaophy consiated in throwing 
all qneatioaa kito ofaaeurirjr, in roaioiuinng both ddea 
oC a contradictioii. Troth to thenrtraa a word, and 
sot a tiling. 

UTTUITIVK AND XT8TIC SCHOOL* 

»■ 

Tbs rationalist philosophers regarded the Aristo- 
Irilan logic as the efficient cause of all science, and 
tmy had inferred that, bj combining with it the doc 
Ifflim of the Koran, the mind of man would attain 
JUa highest power. But in the view of many Mus- 
aidroaa theologians this combination had, on the con. 
ftiaiy, the effect of oorrupting the doctrine of the 
Soraii on many points. AceoHingly, it was necessa. 
sir either to xeaounce philosophy, or to seek another 
■iuioaophical rente. Some Arabic doctors denied to 
Mgieal proofe the validity commonly attributed to 
them. They regarded them, not as the means of 
pereeiving the truth, but only as an exercise by 
wUcb the mind of man passes Arom abstraction to 
abafaraotion, till it arrives to a state of complete isola- 
tioiiy where he receives directly the illumination of 
the truth. 

- Traces of this intuitive philosophy are found in 
the writings of Ebn Baiiah, otherwise called Aven- 
pas, originally fix>rfi Spain, who lived about the mid* 
die of the twelfth century. But it has been de- 
vetoped more systematically by Toph&il, originally 
of Cordova. He ftourished about the same time. 
Along with his doctrine, which was of Oriental ori- 
gin, reappeared also the forms of the Oriental phi- 
baophy. In expounding his ideas he disdained the 
dry processes of dialectics^ and a\siha^V\\ft^^\sAS^!«^ 
jaore lively and aiiimatui|^« B»\«di.,T>fc Iftww ^ 
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Naha^ or As PW^Mfter im in uM If MmiK i»^ ^ 
sort of intelWotttil «ad iiiy«tic«l«papecip of vMdiAi 
hero is in iofanojr abaod(med in n^MmH plwro, wtw 
)ie is nursed by a tilohf and wbo» wilhpiit aay 
course with maokUid* hut mAe\y in 
with nature, advances, as he increases in 
contemplation to contemplation, to an intuitive 
with God« Topb&il at first uses the philosophy d 
Aristotle as a footstool : he dissertatest io a imum 
conformed to the peripatetic doctrines^ npoii bQdBl% 
animals, man, the hmvens» and the aulbor €t fk$ 
universe. But at length, setting out with tlie pMMk 
pie that the imagination and the senses peraeivesd^ 
that which passes and perishes, be oondudes thst 
reason ought to separate itself from all sfmihio lo* 
tions, that it ought to extinguish even the kmifim^ 
tion; nnrl. in r nnnr f]iinnrfi, hn rnrnmmfiids fn tlw pM 
losopher who wishes to rise to the intuitioD c£ ths 
truth, to imitate the circular motion of the slanb 
in order to bring on a giddiness that Boay eftss 
from his mind every trace, every recollection of ths 
world of phenomena. In this state of ^^^i^^fiw^ ths 
intelligence of man, freed from all material ohsliioiasb 
finds itself in direct communication with God. Ev- 
erything individual has vanished away ; being enbt 
the absolute being, appears in his essence^ aal ths 
mind then comprehends that nothing exists, thil 
nothing can exist out of that essence which is ths 
sole reality. 

New development of Spiritualist PhUosopky* — DeMt 

opment of MaieriaUsm, 

The Arabian philosophy had been generally spir* 
jtualist : it had acknowledged above the world of ths 
eeoses a world of 'mXeWecXvx^X 'rabl\si»s« But tkb 
spiritualism had \)eea A»JRftu\s^ ^^ ^i<^ s»A%» 
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di&rent schools, by the dreams of illuminism, and, 
finally, by the formal attacks of skepticism. This 
state of things had, on the one hand, prepared the 
way for a great materialist reaction, and, on the 
other band, it had necessitated a reform, a recon* 
struction of the spiritualist philosophy. Averroes, 
the most celebratect of the Arabian philosophers, un* 
dertook this reconstruction about the end of the 
twelfth century, while almost at the same time, and 
in &ce of this new spiritualism, the materialist phi. 
losQphy, applied to roligion, morals, and politics, had 
a large number of adepts. 

Eclectic Spiritualism, — Averroes. 

Averroes, bom at Cordova in the twelfth century, 
died at Morocco in 1198. The writings which he 
published on the doctrines of Aristotle, whose works 
he also translated, procured for him the surname of 
the Interpreter* 

The philosophy of Averroes presents in certain 
respects an eclecticism, of which the Aristotelian 
doctrines are the basis. 

Mystical intuition and dialectical methods at that 
time divided philosophy. Averroes attempted to 
unite them. His book upon the Possibility of Comr 
nmnication with God belongs probably to the mysti- 
cal philosophy, of which Tophail had been the prin- 
cipal organ. It is not surprising that Averroes 
should have gone somewhat in this direction, for he 
had studied the commentaries of the Alexandrian 
philosophers upon Aristotle. But the predominant 
character of his philosophy was logical. In compa. 
ring his eclecticism with Uiat of the New-Platonists 
of Alexandria, we may say that with hiov l<:^^<:. Vn&1<L 
tbe &rat raok, and iQyBt\ca\ vDX\a^>i<d\i ^^ ^iRf:^\^' 

Z 



iethe AlenaUiii _ 

iiing but the Mrvmnt of ilUioiMiM?*^^ i-> .1^^ 

Averrooi eiqibioed the origia of tUofekf tbe Qki 

ital doctrine of mnaMtioiMV JiOiiiiwi|E mU ovj 

ioy agreed whb the logkel oelegorieeiir Aiiillli 

a this respect he did nothug hot naewthe Jtaitfi 

^orphyjpy. , . . 

He distiBffiifisbed hi men Ae mldleataiid the«ri 
By the intcmot mea hnowi mitersei eodi. 
truths; bythe eoolheiskmktioQwith ' 
enaof the eeitiUe workL TheiQ|elleeii»M*M» 
tellig^nce, the soul is pessive iatsilifMWfc .rJkti^ 
mer is a aobslaiiGe cominoQ to aU bmoi hULiUtM 
from each lodivldiial ; the latter is what 4heieJai» 
dividual in the intelligence of each maOb Theipll^ 
lect is eternal and inoorraptible ; the ae«l li«aiMk 
ible and moftal. The union of the two sriMi^ 
produces thought as it appears in man* ml nii 
was that universal intellect in the opioioB of.v 
roesi According to some authors* it was the 
intelligence itself, immediately acting in eveijiE 
every intellectual operation was, not a hnmaa, hi4r 
divine act It is more probahle» however, that Aw 
roes considered the intellect as behag the last of tt 
spiritual emanatioas, which came immediat^ inf 
contact with the sensitive and material aoal of aw 
But the emanations being nothing but a prnjeethw 
the divine substance* all that doctrine retuma oer 
sarily into spiritualist pantheism. As to matter, 
Averroes suppose that it also emanated from thr 
vine essence, or, rather, that it existed etemallj 
of Grod 7 Was bis philosophy in this respect 
theistic or dualistic ? Data are wanting to re 
thi$ question. 
Ayerroes wrote a TetuXaJ&oTi ol KXQi^aaVa wi 
<be DeatructioD o{ PYnioao\iVAt%, «Q^>2i^oi&%N 
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Gazel had attacked the opinions of philosophers be- 
cause they were in opposition to the Mohammedan 
theology : Averroes could not shut his eyes to that 
opposition, but, in order to uphold philosophical sys- 
tems, without appearing to destroy the truth of the- 
oloffical doctrines, he maintained, both in that work 
uid in his other writings, the principle that a propo- 
dtion true in theology may be false in philosophy, 
and reciprocally. This logical dualism, which was, 
perhaps, on the part of Averroes, nothing but a stroke 
of tactics to secure him from the charge of hetero- 
doxy, mifht, however, be connected in his mind with 
a general theory. Theology, which in his view was 
nothing but the expression of the popular belief, had 
only a relative truth ; it corresponded, that is, to the 
Intelligence of the mass of men, which could seize 
only upon the outside of things. Philosophy alone 
poesessed the truth in itself, truth absolute. Accord- 
ingly, the same assertion might be absolutely true 
aiM relatively false. Perhaps all this doctrine of his 
was oonoeeted with his theory of the intelligence. 
Theology was truth for the soulf philosophy truth 
for the inieUect* However this might be, this con- 
ception of a double truth, which effected an apparent 
harmony of contradictions, comported sufficiently 
well with the eclectic character of the philosophy of 
Averroes. 

But it should not be forgotten that all his eclecti- 
cism resolved itself fundamentally into the mere com- 
bination with Aristotelianism of some opinions bor- 
rowed from other philosophies. Averroes venerated 
Aristotle as a sort of inspired teacher, as the highest 
manifestation of the universal intelligence. The 
doctrine of the Greek philoso^hi^t ^%&\Vt& ^t^^cks^v^^ 
the Arabian philoaopheT* 
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A portion of the Peripatetic ideas of Av o r r oe^ 
were developed by a Jewish disciple of hi«» MaimoOi* 
ides, who applied them to Judaism, and who r* 
himself far aboye the dark chaos of Rabbinical 
ulatioDs. 

Material PofUheum. 

A great system of Materialism was organized in 
the heart of the secret societies principally estabtisb- 
ed in Syria and Egypt. These societies had many 
degrees of initiation. In the last degree the veil was 
entirely dropped, and the initiated was admitted to 
the supreme science, which was reduced to the fol- 
lowing maxims : There is no other God than mats- 
rial nature; no other religion than pleasure; no 
other right than the right of the strongest. 

Ohservatiaiu. 

In summing up the preceding notices, the episode 
in the general history of philosophy constituted by 
the Arabian doctrines may be thus'characteriied. 

The Arabian philosophy, through its whole dura* 
tion, was eminently dialectical; yet two principal 
schools divided it, the rationalist and the mjrstieal. 

The rationalist school was devoted to moral and 
physical speculations. 

Its speculations relative to the moral order of the 
universe turned principally upon the question coiK 
cerning the origin of evil, and upon the compatibili- 
ty of the divine attributes with human freedom. 

We perceive solutions successively produced more 
or less directly involving atheism and pantheism; 
then a gross optimism ; then attempts to reconcile the 
free will of man with the influence of the divine will. 



Then soon skepUcism avv«i»^T% \tv n wtf*a» de^i 
ia the heart of the TaUona\\ftVsfc>D«^^»^^w«^*'**^ft<' 
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spair of science and even of human reason, while the 
enthusiastic or mystical school, proceeding to deny 
indiyidual existences, identifies human reason with 
the infinite intelligence. 

Finally, Averroes, seeking to avoid the idealism 
of the enthusiastic school, attempts to conceive, hy 
means of a logical philosophy, the production of the 
universe, hut falls by his doctrine of emanations into 
the spiritualist pantheism of the Alexandriems. Oth- 
er Arabian philosophers, going to the opposite ex- 
treme, take refuge in a monstrous doctrine analogous 
to the materialist system which Spinoza has in mod- 
em times developed. 



PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT AMONG CHRISTIAN 

NATIONS. 

We need not seek for traces of philosophical de- 
velopment in the Lower Empire. The decay of 
learning from the ninth to the fourteenth century fol- 
lowed the phases of political dissolution, until, in the 
new Roman empire, founded under the influence of 
the Papacy, both learning and civil society presented 
an aUnost continuous movement of ascension and 
progress. Not that the Greek empire did not still 
contain a number of learned men ; they were even 
more numerous than in the Latin empire, at least at 
the commencement of this epoch. But the Greek 
mind had lost that vigour without which intellectual 
labours, so far at least as the benefit of a people is 
concerned, are nothing but a barren play of the mem- 
ory. Its old defects remained. The Byzantine 
despotism, which, after the schism between the Greek 
and Roman churches, gave law to the Cl\vu:<:.\\ \^<^l€> 
Jiepressed the civilizing lu&a^t^s^ ol ^Vx\^^^sMK^^^^i»^ 
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with it the energies of the mind. Philoeophy degen- 
erated into subtleties, as devotion was transformed 
into minute superstitions. The imbecile sovereigns 
who presided over this degeneracy and decay ielt 
themselves too weak to stand before a robust science 
and a generous Christianity; they suffered them- 
selves to be governed by sophists, that they might 
rule over slaves. Everything was intrigue, even 
science, even faith ; and among the men of talent 
who kept themselves from these fatal influences, the 
greatest number contented themselves with preserv- 
ing some relics of past science, without any view 
to the future. 

History, however, recounts at long intervals some 
minds truly distinguished. The celebrated BibJio* 
theca of Photius displays great knowledge of ancient 
philosophy ; and the Emperor Leo, the philosopher, 
the disciple of Photius, distinguished himself by his 
attainments. In the thirteenth century some inspi* 
rations of the metaphysical genius of Plato were 
displayed by George Pachymeres, the commentator 
upon the writings attributed to Dionysius the Areop* 
agite. The peripatetic philosophy had a learned 
interpreter in Theodorus Metochites. Michael PseU 
lus, the younger, united with Greek studies the sci- 
ence of the Chaldeans. This latter person, who 
united and reflected some few pale rays of light 
from both poles of ancient philosophy, seems to have 
pronounced the funeral oration over the tomb of the 
East and of Greece. 

But in the West a diflerent spectacle was display- 
ed. The human mind there felt the stirring of a 
new growth. The remains of science which had 
escaped in the overthrow of society were not, as in 
the Lower Empire, like an old tree that crumbles to 
dust. They were seeds or young shoota full of lifi^ 
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and the strong hand of the Papacy, everywhere prea* 
ent, directed a great and laborious culture. The 
popes worked with incredible activity, by their mis- 
sionaries, their rules, their institutions, to gain a vic- 
tory over the barbarian element. Under their di- 
rection the Roman Catholic clergy broke up the un- 
cultivated soil of the European mind. 

The philosophiced development of the Middle Ages 
may be divided into three epochs. 

From the ninth to the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury nothing appears, if we except Erigena, but 
partial conceptions, without the idea of constructing 
a philosophy. 

About the middle of the eleventh century the pro« 
ject of forming a regular body of philosophical spec- 
ulations was conceived, adopted, and attempted in the 
schools : philosophy was gradually becoming organ- 
ized down to the tlurteenth century, when St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, combining and de^loping the ideas of 
the preceding times, attempted to reduce all those 
various elements to systematic unity. 

Setting out from this epoch, the philosophical 
structure of the Middle Ages was the object of a mul- 
titude of partial attacks ; its unity was disturbed, its 
various elements thrown into agitation. The want 
of another scientific development was felt ; but there 
was, as yet, no clear and precise conception what it 
should be. 

We have here to premise an observation already 
made respecting the philosophy of the first centuries 
of the Christian era. The philosophy of the Middle 
Ages is eminently theological. It would be extreme- 
ly difficult to give an exact idea of it in this relation, 
without a previous dissertation going to the very 
grounds offlhe innumerable tb&oV^c^ ^^^^\a> 
which it embraced. A g^ceoX xsi^sc^ ^ ^^ctsaR^ ^s^^R^i- 
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tioDS must therefore be referred to the theoi 
portion of a course of philosophy, where they ^ 
find a place without auy inconvemence. 

FIRST EPOCH. 

ALCUINITS. 

Alcuinus occupies a distinguished place in th 
tory of philosophy, though he owes it less to hii 
tings than to the impulse which he gave to his 
Science, such as could exist in those times, had s 
an asylum in the remotest bounds of the Occi( 
world. Great Britain had become a sort of sci 
ic cloister, where learning, timid and isolated, 
its breath under the protection of religion, 
thence it was carried by Alcuinus into the tei 
the Prankish race, which, possessed already c 
premacy of force, was destined, from its propag 
disposition, to the intellectual apostolate. Th 
hours of the Anglo-Saxon monk, the preceptor, fi 
the delicuE, of Charlemagne, as he was then c 
were directed to bring about the union of the 
social elements, force and intellect; to make 
throne of the one the seat of the other. The ' 
attempted by him was the more bold, inasmuc 
the scientific materials at his disposal were vei 
considerable. He was eminently a man of info 
tion. He was the professor of his age ; he cr< 
schools, but not systems. 

SCOTUS ERIGENA. 

This is not true of John Scotus Erigena, a sol 

genius, who founded no school, but who in the 

century constructed a system of philosophy, isc 

from all the conceplious o^ vW Y^^^%^\%^rioc 

from all those ot the iperiod. VcMoftdioXi^i Siii^ 
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Conlbciufly after having heard Lao^Tseu, said to his 
ditciiiles that that philosopher seemed to him as a 
mysterious dragon : such in some respects appears 
Erigena. He is a sphinx stationed at the thrahold 
of the Middle Ages ; not that his philosophy is enig. 
matical, unintelligible, but that the appearance of tins 
philosopher at such an epoch is a singular fact, a 
sort of historical enigma. 

The two names of Scotus Erigena are probably a 
pleonasm ; they seem to have both come from the 
Dame of his native country, Ireland, the ancient Erin, 
which was also called Scotia, a name which subse- 
quently became exclusively appropriated to Scotland. 
The Emperor Charles the Bald invited him to France, 
where he Ibund himself the principal centre of inteU 
lecttial activity. He there passed the greatest part 
of bis life. Some lustorians have said that he re. 
turned at last to England, at the invitation of Alfred, 
and that he died there in 886. 

We pass by those of his writings which relate to 
questions purely theological. His philosophy is con- 
tained in his fainous book De Dwiiione Naiura. In 
its form, its method, and its dialectics, this work re- 
sembles the beautiful productions of Greek philoso* 
phy, which were admired by Erigena ; but his ground* 
ing ideas were of Oriental origin. Michael Balbus, 
the emperor of the East, had sent to Louis the Good, 
emperor of the West, a copy of the writings attribu- 
ted -to Dionysius the Areopagite. Charles the Bald, 
son of Louis, being desirous of knowing its contents, 
^Erigena translated it into Latin. Those writings, 
as we have said in a preceding page, contained Ori- 
ental ideas purified from pantheism, and brought 
within the limits of orthodoxy. But Erigena, taking 
up some of these ideas^ did nicAm%\TkVdlvGL>^ ^g^x^^^ ^t:^ 
aerref but drew out from Xliaata «w n^bX «^^\«sa^ ^^^s^is*^ 
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,. It is, however, difficult to believe that he did 
aw also from other sources. Colebrooke re* 
3, in his memoir upon Kapila, that the book of 
3na begins with a passage which is found al- 
. word for word in the Karika, an ancient docu* 
t of the Sankhya philosophy. ** Nature, the root 
everything," says the Karika, ^ is not produced^ 
en principles there are which are at once both 
duced and productive. Six are merely produeU, 
le soul is neiUier produced nor productive,*^ Com- 
.re with this the passage from Erigena : ** Yidetnr 
ihi divisio naturse, per quatuor difierentias, quatuor 
pecies recipere, quarum prima est quee creat et wm 
reatur ; secunda quie creatur et ereat ; tertia qu« 
creatur nee creat ; et quarta denique quse neque ereth 
tur nee creat,** How could it happen that this form- 
ula of Hindu philosophy, expressing an extraordinary 
class of ideas not to be found in any of the writiogi 
known to have been in the hands of Erigena, should 
have been inscribed, as it were, upon the frontispiece 
of his philosophy ? It would seem to confirm what 
has been related of his travels into the East, which 
some historians have treated as fabulous : he migh' 
in this way have had access to documents whict 
nearly a thousand years later, were first to come ur 
der the notice of European science. This dire 
communication of the reviving genius of Europe w 
the old Oriental genius, effected in the ninth centi 
by Erigena, would be an important fact for the ' 
tory of philosophy. 

" Scotus Erigena," says the Abbe Grerbert, 
fected the construction of a system, wliich in f 
deur, in gigantic character, rivalled the bold t 
fives of the philosophy of India. He set out 
that phiiosophy, with \\\e v^\r£\>s.rj wv:\\>j^\Wi 
represented, according vo \\\\i\, ^i^' ^^^^' ^^^^'^ 
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which comprehends the universal whole. This start- 
ing point taken, what would the office of philosophy 
be ? Its object would be to explain how variety has 
proceeded from the radical unity, and hence the title 
of bis book, De Divisione NeUunB* But under all 
phenomena, all diversities, he acknowledges nothing 
real but Grod, because his intelligence embraces aU 
things, and intelligence is all things. This cognitive 
power knew all things before they existed, and knew 
them not as out of itself, since out of itself there is 
nothing, but in itself and as part of itself. If the 
intelligence is all things, all existence is only an ex- 
pression of that universal unity. Everything thought 
and felt is but the apparition of something which in 
itself appears not, the comprehension of the incom- 
prehensible, the name of the ineflfable, the approach 
of the unapproachable One, the form and the body 
of that which has neither form nor body, the incar- 
nation of spirit, the number of the innumerable, the 
localization of that which has no place, the tempora- 
ry duration of that which is eternal, the circumscrip- 
tion of the uncircumscribed, the apparent boundary 
of the infinite. Just as our own intelligence, while 
in itself altogether invisible, materializes itself in 
sounds and letters ; just as, after forming for itself, by 
means of air and sensible figures, certain vehicles 
for reaching the senses of other men, it then drops 
the vehicles, and penetrates alone and pure into the 
depths of other souls, and blends with other intelli- 
gences, and yet remains always in itself unchanged 
while passing through these different operations, and 
loses nothing of its essential simplicity ; so the inef- 
fable divine goodness, descending from the height of 
creation, and expanding from degree to degree to the 
last limits of existence, does %.\\ ^\sv^^,^\55wsv^\a.*\s^ -si^ 
tbiDgB, is all things, wixViouX. \\a m^\\fc xws^Vi >srns% 
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affected by any alteration or corruption. Everything 
proceeds from this unity, everythug will one day re- 
turn thither, according to the laws of a progress 
which will spiritualize all things. In the rietum to 
unity the body will be resolved into vital motion, vi- 
tal motion into sentiment, sentiment into reason, rea- 
son into the soul, the soul into tlie science of all 
things which are below €rod, science into wisdom, 
which is the intimate and immediate contemplation 
of truth, so far as it can be attained by the creature. 
At this point of returning progress every spirit be- 
comes as an intellectual star, and thus is accomplish- 
ed the last consummation : ttie evening of creation, 
the lying down to rest of all intelligences in the lu- 
minous shadows where lie enshrouded the causes of 
all things, and then day and night will be one and 
the same." 

'< It was not by a logical, but by a powerful intui- 
tive process [contemplative imagination], that Eri- 
gena arrived at these conceptions. Logic figures in 
his book, but always as subordinate to metaphysics f 
he treats it, not as a sovereign, but as a servant : we 
can perceive in some passages of the 'work the 
thought of constructing a logical system corresponds 
ing to the system of nature. The primitive unity is 
the type of logical synthesis. The universe in 
which this unity is seen in diversified displays is a 
great analysis, and all human thoughts, dispersed also 
by analysis into their countless diversities, must af- 
terward be absorbed by their luminous union into the 
union of synthesis, just as all beings must return into 
the divine unity." 

" The book of Erigena presents two series of 
ideas ; in as far as he follows philosophical concep- 
tions, he adheres to pantheism ; but when he seeks 
to combine tbem ^Uk Christian ideas, he modifies 
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Md wMta^ to oomct hk feodamental sjrstem* It 
ii jMrhaps likely, that if the political chaos of the 
tenth century had not repressed intellectual fieedom^ 
a aebool would have grown up which, while it avoid* 
ed the errors of Erigena, woidd have kept near to 
tiM Orittotal method. ** 

SECOND spoca 

STt AlfSELK*-- *aosciiJiiini« 

Historiedl NcHees. 

, , Bs» AifSBUC was bom in 10S8, at Aost, in a val- 
kjof the Alps. He studied under Lanfranc, in the 
felehrated school of Bee in Normandy, entered the 
erder of St. fieaedkt^ and was afterward made arcb- 
\klkm of Canterbury. He died in 1109. His death 
WM-that of a saint, though ctf a philosophical saint ; 
fir hb| ardour for science gbwed upon his deathbed. 
EBf diaoiplea were around hkoDi weqping and praying 
wt liims the ktst holy rites had already enveloped 
Ua ki the atmosphere of eternity ; infinite truth 
«aa eeoa to be unfolded to him in clear viskm ; 
when at this last moment he cast his thoughts over 
the obsourities of earthly science, and, recalling the 
(lfi>its he had made to render them more clear, said 
to his disciples, ^ I should have been glad before my 
death to have committed to writing my ideas upon 
the origin of evil, for I had got some explanations 
which will now be tost." A few moments afterward 
be gained a better aolutkm of the great problem. 

The life of Roscelinus, canon of Compeigne, ofiers 
nothing remarkable. His book on Faith in the Trui* 
t^ oontained some dangerous or erroneous phrases. 
SL Ansdm refuted those which were contrary to the 

• Trdiki^me Conference de ^bs\oiiQ>^« C^\\tf^>&s^^;\p&U..^v&»r 
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exact expression of Catholic docirinet aod Rosceli- 
nus himself retracted them. He taught about the 
year 1089. 

Exposition^ 

We unite together here these two philosophers, be- 
cause they more or less happily discussed the two 
orders of ideas whieh together form the essence of 
philosophy. It is the office of philosophy to furnish 
a theory of human knowledge and a theory of oh- 
jects ; it is at once subjective and objective. St. An- 
sel m sought for the general principle of the explana- 
tion of all things ; Roscelinus, without, however, per- 
ceiving its full extent, raised a fundamental question 
concerning the theory of human knowledge. 

St. Anselm, while altogether admitting the cer- 
tainty of the mode of knowledge which consists in 
faith, maintained that the human mind ought always 
to endeavour to unfold itself in another mode, that of 
science. According to him, the doctrine revealed by 
the Divine Word is the basis of metaphysical specu. 
lations, just as the phenomena of nature revealed by 
the senses are the basis and subject matter of physi- 
cal speculations. Consequently, he undertook to 
form a systematic body of speculations conformable 
to the revealed doctrines. 

He supposes a man seeking by the force of think- 
ing alone to produce a system of rational cognitions. 
This idea is analogous to that which lies at the 
ground of the methodical doubt of Descartes. Bat 
it should be remarked that St. Anselm confines him- 
self exclusively within the sphere of science, after 
having admitted another mode of cognition, that of 
faith ; that he did not make the process he followed 
the process of the human mind in scientific develop- 
ment ; and as that implies, to a certain degree, a pei>- 



oeptlon of truUi, and as each iQ<iUvidual can see the 
Inith only with haM own ideas, science, essentially rel- 
atiire for every individual to his own conceptions, is in 
thbaenseaproduetof the activity of his own reason. 
Bnteringy then, into the sphere of science, Anselhi 
wry well remiaTked, that, in constititting it a unity, it 
wai needfiil to find a general principle for the ex. 
jdanation of things. This principle must unite two 
diaraeleristics: me character of loffical universality, 
tbiit is to say, it should comprehend all other ideas ; 
ami the chMaeter of real or objective universality, 
tiiat is to say, it should correspond to a reality con- 
ceived as the 'source of all other realities. Without 
the j o eon d of these characteristics, we should be re- 
dact to run round in a series of logical speculations, 
wfaioh< migiit undoubtedly give orderly connexion to 
the eOBdepti(Mis of the human mind, but which would 
sot attaohto the reality of thinp. Without the first, 
the pilhdple of the reality of things not presenting 
llidr OS also the principle of logical speculations, 
haimui ideas could not be connecteid in an order cor- 
wefMindtng to the real connexion of things, and sci- 
eobe W6dd cease to be the mirror of reality. In or- 
der to establish the radical correspondence of the lo. 
gkial and the real order, it was necessary to find an 
idea which could not be logically universal without 
being really so likewise ; or, in other words, a uni- 
Terstu idea which could not subsist as a perception 
of the mind, without equally implying at the same 
time the reality of its object. St. Anselm endeav. 
oared to show that there is in the human mind an 
idea which does unite these characters, and that there 
is bat one. It is the idea of infinite perfection, of 
the supreme good, in a word, of God. If this idea 
had not a corresponding reality^ it v<ro^\d tiS5^.Vsfe^^ 
Um ot mipreme abeolule ^ttecJassc^ ^^^^^fc '^sssao. "^ 
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greater per&Gtioa than that nmreMMed by the 
might be conceived; and this grMm j m f lM f m 
would be the abaohite pcrfedioiit not mwndy •• peiri* 
ble, but as existing; lor it is more perfect to exist thin 
to be merely possible. The iifaa of abaoh ite perfec* 
tion would therefore imply a cootiniiictioo, sm coold 
not subsist as a perceptioo of the mindt if it had not 
at the same time aQ ol^ectiTe re^tjr* TUs idea hub 
therefore, logical aqd real oaiTenality both at onos : 
logical universality, since all other ideas ara oidy 
perceptions of some degree of beiaf or perfbctioi^ 
and thus are contained in the genaralidea of infiiAs 
perfection; objective or real univeiaaU^, ainea the 
infinite reality is the principle of the cnristepce of all 
finite realities. But it is m anifest at the aame tins 
that no other ide» possesses these cha r aote ri rtiqa ; tbs 
notion of a finite p^ection cafi sobsitt aa a pswsai 
tion of the mind withont a corresponding finito oa- 
ject actually existing, and has, besides, oothing mw 
versal in it. Thus the idea of Ood ia the aeas i il 
principle ci science : in the k^rieal inhere Qod ■»• 
pears at the head of ideas; as in the sphere of lad* 
it7, the objective sphere, he appears at the heel «f 
all beings ; and it is neoessaiy to cany the mtad ae 
to him, in order to conceive the correspoii^seee ew 
connexion between human conoeptioos aed miltg. 
Whatever be the value of these aiguments sf 
St. Anselm, renewed at a later period by Dem^ 
tes, it is not the less true that this endeavour toeoih 
stitute the principle of science is one of the boldsit 
tentatives made in the philosophical world. St. Aa- 
eelm had attempted this process in his Mamoiogkmt 
but in his Prosologium be has presented it in stiiot 
ibrmulas. A monk named Gunailon attaeked it Is 
a treatise entitled liber pro iaasipieNU admrmu M^ 
sebni in ProsoUgio ratiocMMOwaissa. 'ISiiik 
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contains implicitly all the objections which have been 
brought against Descartes relative to the same class 
of ideas. 

This conception is the most salient point of An- 
selm's philosophy ; although for the rest his specula- 
tions on the divine nature, creation, the relations of 
man to God, the incarnation, are remarkable for el- 
evation of ideas and systematic connexion. 

By his side Roscelinus started a fundamental ques- 
tion which pertains to the very grounds of the theory 
of human knowledge. He inquired whether general 
ideas, designated at that time by the name of univer- 
sals, were merely abstractions of the mind represent- 
ed by words, or whether they represented realities. 
He attributed to them only a verbal validity, and was 
the founder of the school of the Nominalists, who 
had to maintain long disputes with the Realists. 
The controversy excited by Roscelinus had in itself 
an extensive bearing. If individuals are the only 
realities, it follows that the senses which perceive 
individual existences are at bottom the only sources 
of knowledge : it follows, in the second place, that 
there can be no absolute affirmation respecting 
things, since all absolute affirmation implies a gener- 
al idea, which in this system is destitute of all real 
validity. Thus we are on the road to skepticism. 
If, on the contrary, the objects represented by gen- 
eral ideas are the only realities, properly speaking, 
of which individuals are nothing but the forms, the 
road which terminates in pantheism is thrown open 
to the human mind. If^ finally, human cognitions 
contain at once both a general element and a partic- 
ular element, it becomes the problem to determine 
the distinction between these two elements^ as we^ll 
as their validity and the \awa ol >^^vt ^x^xascass^^-v 
The question was not at xVio o>i\»eX c«jw^>n^^ ^^"^ 
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its depth ; it was often enveloped in logical 
which diverted the discussion frocn the 
should have taken. But it was seen, how 
the first that there was at the foundation o 
tion matter of the greatest importance : j 
that the destiny of human reason was ii 
this controversy. Thus, during their whol 
the schools of the Middle Ages were disti 
question which has been reproduced unde 
forms in every epoch of philosophy. 

WILLLiSC OF CHAMPEAUX. — ^ABELAJ 

Historical Notices. 

WiLUAN of Champeaux, in the provinc 
bom about the middle of the eleventh centi 

i philosophy at Paris, and died in 1121. 

^ Abelard, his disciple, and afterward his 

was bom in 1079, near Nantes. His fiiu 

>. rors, his genius, filled his life with contiz 

tion. His history is well known. He di 

t of the Benedictine order, at Chalons sur 

1142. In seeking to penetrate to the { 
realism, William of Charopeaux had arri 
theory that universals individualize the 
particular beings, in such a way that i 
identical as their essence, differ only by 1 
of their accidents or transient forms. A 
did not carry this theory to pantheism, it 
at least potentially, the germe of pantheia 
shall see, in fact, some pantheists of 1 
Ages claim it as the basis of their system 
Abelard attacked the realism of Willian 
peaux, but in maintaining nominalism he a 
time modified it. Roscelinus had conside: 
sals as nothiiig buX woids, pure conventioiv 
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considered them as forms of the mind. Nominalism 
from that time was divided into two sects, pure nom- 
inalists and conceptual nominalists. The first seem- 
ed to suppose that the science of universals was no- 
thing but a conventional grammar. The second 
held it to be at once grammar and psychology ; and 
the grammar, too, far from being merely convention- 
al and arbitrary, was the necessary representation 
of the conceptions and operations of the mind. 

This controversy was not enough for the active 
mind of Abelard. Like St. Anselm, he undertook 
to form a system of philosophical knowledge, or an 
explanation of the universe. 

But he appears to have inverted the relations be- 
tween faith and science acknowledged by the learned 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The latter established 
faith as the rule of science ; he admitted that faith had 
its own proper certainty, independent of the philosoph- 
ical conceptions by which the reason attempts to pen- 
etrate to a comprehension of the revealed doctrine. 
In the system of Abelard faith had certainty odly so 
fiir as it was transformed into science. Before this 
transformation it could be nothing but a provisional 
opinion. This rationalism was attacked with great 
vigour by St. Bernard, the representative of the prin- 
ciple of faith. That eloquent doctor did not attack 
the sphere of science, of philosophical investiga- 
tion, but kept himself on the outside of that sphere. 
Abelard, who set himself up as the representative of 
philosophical investigation, unhappily destroyed its 
necessary rule. 
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TRIPLE REACTION AGAINST THE ABUSE OF DIALECTICS. 

1. ContemploHve School. — ^hugh and richard of st. 

VICTOR, 

The method in use in the schools tended to dry 
up the mind. Speculations, founded too often upon 
abstractions, did not hring science into relation with 
the inward wants of the soul. The logical faculty, 
to a certain extent, was satisfied ; the other faculties 
suffered. Hence there sprung up a reaction, with 
the object of establishing harmony between the mind 
and the heart, between the faculty of knowing and 
the faculty of loving. The contemplative school^ 
also called the mystical school, reclaimed all specu- 
lation to love ; it disdained abstract truth, and rested 
only in meditations, which are at once light and life. 
With this temper, the position which it took relative 
to all diBputed questions was in singular contrast 
with that of the logical schools. We will give 
simply an example* A scholastic philosopher, who 
wisned to prove by reason the plurality of persons in 
the GrodheiBid, would have set out from abstract prin- 
ciples furnished by the categories. Richard of St. 
Victor sets out from the idea of love. There must, 
says he, exist in God an infinite love, which could 
not have exercise if there were in Crod but one per- 
son. 

It would be inferred, from the &ct of this school 
being a reaction against dialectics, that it would seek 
for another process by which to attain to science. 
It preferred that of intuition. The dialecticians, in 
their theory of knowledge, dividing the human mind 
into compartments, put a)l upon the same footing: 
the contempiatists endeavoured to mark the degrees 
by which reason is d<&^^\Ad by becoming more and 
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more pure. With the first the intelligence is a level 
door, with the second a ladder. The former laid 
great stress upon artificial methods, the latter upon 
moral methods. They insisted upon the efficacy of 
purity of heart as a condition of science ; and as all 
truth was, in their view, strictly united to substantial 
love, so they established, in what may be called their 
transcendental logic, a strict union between the ra- 
tional and the emotive faculties. 

The productions of these two schools difiered not 
less in their forms than in their substance. The di- 
alecticians, who considered beings only in the light 
of abstractions, employed a dry style, without anima- 
tion, without figures, even though ideas referring to 
the senses played a great part in their philosophy* 
The more spiritual philosophy of the contemplative 
achool spoke in a language brilliant with imagery* 
As the contemplative philosophers considered beings 
in their real living condition, and that, in reality, bod- 
ies and spirits, the sensiUe and the intellectual world, 
are intimately united* they borrowed from external 
nature a vast body of symbols. The same difier- 
ence was manifested in Greece between Platomsm 
and Aristotelianism. 

The metaphysics attributed to Dionysius the Are- 
opagite, which, as has already several times been 
said, is a Christian emanation from Oriental philos- 
ophy, occupied in the estimation of the contemplative 
school the same rank which logic, the emanation 
from the Greek philosophy, bad in the estimation of 
the other school. 

For the rest, we are not to suppose that the contem- 
plative philosophers confined themselves to solitary 
meditations. The two principal chiefs of this school, 
Hugo and Richard of St. Victor, the one originally 
from Belgium, the otiaat feo\xx ^cyoJ^^wA^ ^m^n^s^ 




iks of the Abbey of St VIetor «t 
. all the knowledge of Ihdr tiiiies. Bat 
i knowledge were tx them oaly m Ad puiiiai 
• the intelleoCaal etatne, wboee type tliegr omiM 
their soule, and which tiiMsy eiideavou^ to retf^ 
heir writings deeerre to be fttkBed, aol 
hiloeophinU, but ae literary OMMunieiila. 
cm about tne end of the elevwith ce rt a ty ^ 
il40 ; Richard, hia diKiple, died in 117ft. 

To the contemplative adiool ehoidd nbe be 
red some writinn of Hildegardey and nbe As 
brated work on m ^wAotioii q^ CAfiif^ althoogh 1^ 
represent only the teodenciea of the acheei, Tte 
latter bears evident mariu of a reaction againtufcs 
dialectic method. «* What have we to de witiiihe 
disputes about genera and specieaf* it k said at li» 
bMpnning of the book; **fae for whom the eleml 
M^rd is enough, is freed from an ininito pmnlMJiy 
of opinions.'* But, leavins speculations akmcb M 
writer contents himself wiu giving friendly covmseis 
for the heart of man, which purify and conaote it In 
the works of Hildegarde, ideas greatly eleveted, bat 
forming no part of a philosophical wholct appear un» 
der a symbolic style, which resemUea the Orfantai 
genius. 



2. Recall to PodHoe AiM{i«#.-*rxm y-^Tf*^*^ 

The labours of Peter Lombard may be oonaideie' 
as a moderate reaction against the abase of dialse 
tics. He was born at Novarre, in Ixmihardyy in tb 
twelfth century ; pursued his studies at PariSy 
which he became bishop, aAer having taught phik 
ophy and theology at the Abbey of St. Ueneviei 
fie died in 1160. He is chiefly known by his wc 
eoU'ded The Master of SeiOenctt. V\ >a «. colled 
ottbe opiniona of \he bxkidtau^ti^^ VtuMsc^^ 
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of theology and philosophy. The influence of this 
work, which for a long time was a classical text- book 
for the explanations of professors, has been diflerent- 
ly estimated : it has been pretended that it could have 
bad no other eflect than to excite more and more 
the mania for dialectics : it has also been said that 
it was eminently calculated to calm and ipoderate it. 
These contradictory judgments are neither of them 
correct. It is very true that Peter Lombard sacri- 
ficed to the subtle genius of his age : it is also true 
that, in referring, upon colitroverted questions, to the 
various opinions of the fathers of the Church, he fur- 
nished new food for disputation. But, on the other 
hand, he recalled the minds of men to positive stud- 
ies ; he led them to consecrate to the ancient docu- 
ments of Christian philosophy a portion of the time 
they had spent in idle quarrels; and certainly the 
revival of historical inquiries in any degree could not 
hut have the effect of diminishing in the same degree 
the abuse of dialectics. 

3. Criticism of the Abuse of Dialectics, — john of 

SALISBURY. 

John of Salisbury was born in England at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. He studied in 
France, and, after his return to his own country, he 
kept up frequent communications with the French 
schools, and often revisited that centre of the intel- 
lectual activity of his age. Associated in the strug- 
gles whicb Thomas k Becket had to maintain, he was 
the companion of his exile. After seven years ab- 
sence he returned to England, but upon the death 
of his friend he repaired again to France, where he 
died Bishop of Chartres in 1180. 

John of Salisbury distinguished Kifnself ^'^ %.Hv;gA« 
oua criticism directed ^^gwifflX ^^Ttfasaw^ \ssss^^ ^^ 
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instruction. He very truly obaerred that dialectics 
xemains a barren, or, rather, it a dead ocience, if it 
does-Bot receive fruitfulness and life from other 8ci» 
ences.: he reproached the dialecticians with never 
arriving at any applicable conclusions, and with re* 
veVsing the natural order of science. His works, 
which treat of physical, moral, and political philoso- 
phy, contain also valual^e materials for the history 
of scholasticism. 

The philosophers of whom we have just spoken 
as connected with this reaction against scholastic di- 
alectics, while endeavouring in various waya to g^ve 
a better direction to the intellectual progress of the 
age, were influenced probably by a sort of presenti- 
ment of the approaching results which were coming 
from the vicious methods in use. The moment was 
arriving when pantheism was about to appear anew, 
like a great phantom, at the threshold of the eehoob 
of the Middle Ages. 

Pantheistic Systems. — ^amaurt de chartres. david 

DE DINAMT. 

Amaury was bom at Bene, in the province of 
Chartres, about the end of the twelfth century. Da- 
vid de Dinant was his disciple. 

Gerson has summed the ideas of Amaury de 
Chartres in the following manner : ^ Everything vt 
God, and Grod is everything. The creator and the 
creature are one and the same being. Ideas are (U 
once creative and created, God is the end of all 
things, in the sense that all things must return to him 
in order to constitute with him an immutable indi- 
viduality. Just as Abraham and Isaac are nothing 
but individualizations of human nature, so all beings 
are only individual forms of one sole essence.*' TUt 
is ideal pantheism; ideas are the sole reality, all tbs 
rest is only % w&n\SQS»\&\ivoiiu 
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The doctride of David de Dinant is that of mate* 
rial paotheism. God is the universal matter : the 
forms, that is, everything not material, are but ima* 
gxnary accidents. 

Amaury probably derived his ideas from the wri« 
tings of Erigena ; but it is probable, also, that he was 
led to adopt this philosophy by the realist doctrine 
of William of Champeaux, who, as we have seen, de« 
stroyed the notion of individuality. He had laid 
down principles of which the philosophy of Erigena 
was, in the view of Amaury, the inevitable corollary. 

David de Dinant modified this system by combi- 
ning it with the doctrine of Aristotle. concerning pri- 
mary matter. This matter, destitute of every qual- 
ity, and conceived, nevertheless, as something posi- 
tive, must, it appeared to him, be the common ^und 
both of what is designated by the term spirit and of 
what is designated by the term body»; and, as it must 
necessarily be everywhere identicai for the very rea- 
son that it had no especial qualities, he inferred the 
absolute identity of all things. When he said that 
Grod is matter, he doubtless did not understand the 
word in the sense it has when applied solely to bod. 
ies ; but his system none the less runs into material 
pantheism, since, on the one hand, he radically iden- 
tifies spirit with matter, and, on the other hand, he 
represents the universal substance under the notion 
of matter. 

Philosophy of ihe Middle Ages in its highest ascen- 
sion. 

The diffusion of the complete works of Aristotle 
in the schools which had before been acquainted with 
only a portion of them, and the appearance of the 
Arabian philosophy, gave a new «lqx.vh\V^ vc^ ^v^ia^ 
fophicai speculations in vVva \aa\.\is\1 ^1 "^^ \»<^5&^ 
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Cwlluijf'; -itejr fimnd ki thefyiteni of hn 
Mtosy Mitliaatesit eonoeiv^ aod develof 
HbSiBf VD^ sUm^U Alexander of Hali 
tuagoisfaed hinueif l^ his ri^rous logiet 
the GiMtytioni in IdOft, who 




JOirnite ibunded, properly speuing, the 
40MB ofthe Middle Ages. Aronnd them 
'^4" the iMunee of Aldn de Lille^ Hugo 
Siymondf Pennajfort^ Vincent de Beaa?a 
4f Au^rersoe, Alfred the Philosopher^ i 
'O^iito. Then Boon all anterior coDcef 
ioatmed tip» co-ordinated, and enlarged hy 
(MT'the two most oelehrated doctors of 
Agesy Bonafentnra and Thomas Aquinas. 
Mght to estaUlsh the union of the Peri] 
loiopl^ with the doctrines of the coi 
Beh(X>l9 the union of l<^ic and intuition \ 
feared upon the Aasis of logic a rast edific 
the difierent stories corresponded to all oi 
man knowledge. 

BONATBNTUEA. 

EuUfrieal NoHees. 

Boif ATBNTimA was horn in Tuscany in 1 
faring the order of minor friars, lie studi 
under Alexander of Hales. He was mac 
hy iftregory- X. When the hat was brou| 
was engaged in washing dishes. He sat ; 
ond council of Lyons, where he died in H 

Exposition^ 

Brucker has given a clear and precise 
of the philosophy of Si. Bonayentura, whic 

eztracc 

^'Eyerj good and ifetlwX ^ ^w«« 
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Father of Light, but the light which emanates from 
this source is manifold. Although all illumination 
be internal, we may nevertheless distinguish four 
modes of the communication of the light : the exter- 
nal light, which explaids the mechanical arts ; the 
inferior light, which produces sensitive knowledge ; 
the internal light, or philosophical knowledge ; the 
■aperior light, which comes from Grace and the Holjr 
Scriptures. 

^ The light which illustrates the mechanic arts was 
designed to subserve the corporeal wants of man; 
it is divided into seven species of art, relating to 
weaving, the fabrication of arms, agriculture, hunt- 
ing, navigation, theatricals, and medicine. 

*' The light which produces sensitive knowledge en« 
lightens external forms. The sensitive spirit is of a 
luminous nature ; it resides in the nerves, whose es- 
flence is multiplied in the five senses. 

^ The light of philosophical knowledge produces the 
Tision of intellectual truths. It is called the internal 
light, because it seeks out hidden causes by means 
of principles of truth which are contained in the na- 
ture of man. Now the truths naturally known are 
of three sorts ; they are relative either to words, or 
to things, or to actions. Philosophy, therefore, is di- 
vided into three branches ; it is either Rational, or 
Natural, or Moral. Rational philosophy, taken in 
relation to the expression of ideas, is grammar, which 
refers to reason so far forth as the faculty of appre- 
hension ; taken in relation to teaching, it is logic, 
which refers to reason as indicative; and, finally, 
when its object is to produce emotions, it is rhetoric, 
which refers to reason as a motive principle. Nat* 
ural philosophy comprehends physics, which consid- 
ers the generation and deco:^ o^ ^X!i\:cv\g^ Vs^ \»&sasiw 
i^rces; niathematic8|V\i\dck«Taw^«t%^k^^ 
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•trbidi, enbraemg the mnveMft of baing% vtfim thip. 
btok/ adeofding to tyi^oal iihM» to the ■omofttfl 
which they spmog. that ii, to Godp M thopriacipjpb 
theeiui»aad€miipl«rofaUdiiQgib JfaflpWMl» 
ply !■ dividtod Into moMnlir|OPOooinio,aod |wli|iilt 
•oocurdlDg M it lehhtM to the induridoid, to^ 
flvy or to ih^ atetev •./-!•■ 

•« The light of Grace and <tf Holy Senpliii9.g^ 
knowledge of trothi that aanetify.: ItiaealMlho*^ 
perior light, becanae it eleiatea nan l)r-*"B*tfMt 
to him diat whieh ia abo?e naaoik Thii. Hjd'fi 
aimple and ainrie la aa fiur aa it nakaa knovBi^ 
literal acDae or refehoioii { it ia threefald in-an « 
aa it makea known the apiritoal attMe^wJjtab'ia «^ 
ther aUegoricaUormoralyoranagogiflaL Ttmntdfj/k 
doctrine ci Holy Seriptare refera to thieop^MlJ 
the eternal generation and the incarnation of thaL^ 
goa or Ww^ the rule of life, and the ttahm of Gad 
andtheaoal; the flrat ia treated bv the dodoi^tti 
aecond by the preacheri,the thiid by the eaMaoiflfU 
tiats. 

"^ All the illundnatiooi of Beieoae» iriiiah aaa aa 
ao many daya for the aool, oorfenoDdl^g la Iha iis 
daya of creatioo, have their evsnmgl hot f^iwA 
be followed ly a day cf reat withoot n^^ 
it ia the eternal illiuninatioo.'' 

Booaventura then aeeka out. In the 
and in the aphere of sensitive knowledga^for i 
of the geoeration of the Logos, of the rule of liAbad 
of the alliance of the soul with God. 

The mysteries of the Logos are repreaentad ia 

rational philosophy by an internal word, the piodart 

and expression of an idea, which ia clothed wilk a 

Arm by the voice ; in inXxin^ ^iMsaa^ bf Ihl 

Mmaal prindplea oCina:bBiiaS^>^Bb)V%«>^>^1^^ 
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lellectual principles reeiding in the soul, both which 
are a shadow, an image of the ideal reason which is 
in God ; in moral philosophy by the theory of the 
union of extremes, which aids us to conceive that 
the union of Grod with man must be brought about 
by the Gk>d-man« These different philosophies con. 
cur also, each in its own way, in the service of di- 
vine science, which instructs us concerning the rule 
of life ; and, on whatever side the mind turns its re* 
gardsy it meets with wonderful figures, the prophetic 
emblems of the eternal union of the soul with Grod. 

Thus it is that the wisdom, one and multiform* 
which is contained in Scripture, lies enfolded in all 
knowledge and in all things ; whereby we may see 
how broad is the path of illumination, since every- 
thing felt or known is a sanctuary that enshrines the 
deity. 

So much for the framework, direction, and scope 
of the philosophy of Bonaventura« This sketch 
might be enlivened, if there were space, with some 
of the pure and brilliant ideas scattered through the 
works of this contemplative genius* 

THOMAS AQUINAS. 

This philosopher, commonly called St. Thoroasy 
and styled also the Angelical Doctor, was bom in the 
kingdom of Naples in 1227. He embraced a reli« 
gious life of the order of St. Dominic After study- 
ing philosophy and theology at Bologna under Al- 
bert the Great, he followed his teacher to Paris, and 
taught there with the most brilliant success. In all 
the controversies which he was obliged to maintain, 
he always displayed great moderation, Bonaventu- 
ra, though his rival in science, was his friend. He 
died in an Italian monasVec^ \a \^^ V«>s^ \jNBs«t.* 
oua imtingB all beat iYib Vaivtw» taJl\a^ ^^^»B^ 
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JS»MJttMI. 

Hmnan eeienoeetefifr ooe eole oljeety te farfto 
tionofmaii. - AtytlwfefcM^naiiytliii^Ntele^^ 
Mid the fame cltjpc^ there eught to hi %te|«Ml| 
principle of tbgSr comaoa aeHoiu The MMiM 
lbrmythef«ftre,a«ode^rWiiidi1d0aliMifd#f nitai 
eietjr whicli» like a |K»litieeI a w gdati dHt imiMmi 
power to eo-ordilMit« and direet. Wo eao llMlli 
pelitleal sotelety ifm power belonge tolntellwti mm 
of robwt hediee but of feeble ttfankate dcodaedi^hl 
ruled by those in whom intellect predomtnetee^ M 
the science which reguhites M the oAmm ahontthi 
the most f ntellectoal, that is, which oe o i p i u B -llssl 
with objects of the most inleUectaal 4cM. Theifei 
teHectnal sphere may be considered inder tfmo i# 
lations. First, the knowledge of cansss^ in as-iu 
as it contains a certain explanation of e Acts^ ailbrdi 
the mind a light superior to the simple knowledge of 
efleets. Secondly, the inteUectdiftrsftonitimaea 
mm in this, that the senses refer to partlenlar thliqf 
wliile the intellect embraces tiie nriversaL iRttiv 
ly, the intelligibility of things depends opon their pi 
portion to tlm intellect, whwh is the gr«Mer the mc 
It is freed from material conditions : things are the 
lore the more intelligible the more they are sef 
ated from matter. Prom this it fellows that 
most intellectual science, and, consequently, the 
abuive science, is metaphytica^ since, as the set 
of being in general aiA \ta ^to^ttw^Nx ^ww 



ttctiTityof man. 

The radical unity of the philosophy of Thomaa 
Aquinas is found in his metaphysics. Being, possi- 
bility, existence, one and many, cause and effect, ac- 
tion and passion, are as the matter of his central 
doctrine. But these notions are developed in a 
Aramework of extremely complicated divisions and 
subdivisions. They cannot be reproduced in a clear 
and distinct manner in this summary ; and yet, in 
order to apprehend the collective body of the ideas 
of this philosopher, it would be necessary to go into 
these explanations. The bond which unites all parts 
of his speculations has its twistings and tyings in the 
depth of these categories. 

Having conceived the unity of science, it is neces- 
sary to see upon what basis it rests. Relatively to 
human science, Thomas Aquinas proposes this ques. 
lion : Do its principles result from a pre-existing ex. 
perimental knowledge? In answering this funda- 
mental question, he distinguishes two elements in the 
principles of science ; the terms, which are the mat* 
ter of these principles; and the relations of these 
terms. Thus in the principle, the whole is greater 
UuM ite part^ the ideas of whole and part are the 
terms of the principle ; the idea of greater extension 
is the relation of the terms. In the principle, the 
affirmative and the negative cannot be both true at the 
eame time^ the ideas of affirmation and negation are 
the terms, of which the mind perceives the relation. 
Setting out with Ihia d\igd\\cxV«\, Via t«^J<ns5»'^w&.*^^ 
imowledge of the lenn* ol «i ^fiMsoJ^k^wv*^^"** 
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a notion furnished by experience ; but that the knowl- 
edge of their relation, or, to speak in his own laa- 
guage, the oompUxut of the terma, is not derived 
mm experience. In the same way, he sayi, as the 
habit of a virtue exists prior to the act, and c(Hisists 
in a natural inclination, which is that virtue in in- 
cipiency, and which by exercise attains at length to 
its consummation, so the acquisition of science im- 
plies that there pre-existed in our minds the germes 
of rational conceptions. This solution resembles in 
some respects the idea of Kant ; but the philosopher 
of the Middle Ages and the modem Grerman wht 
fundamentally with respect to the validity of these 
conceptions. The former attributes to them an ob- 
jective validity which is denied by the latter. 

According to the principles laid down by Thomas 
Aquinas respecting science, every demonstration re* 
suits from the union of two elements, the one empire 
ical, the other rational. The one is the matter of 
the demonstration, the other its productive form. In 
this relation logic corresponds to ontology, where the 
union of matter and form sustains so important a 
part. 

Here comes in the opinion held by Thomas Aqui^ 
nas respecting the question of universals. He re- 
solved it by applying his ideas concerning form and 
matter. Universals may be considered either in 
regard to their matter or in regard to their form. 
The matter of the universal idea of man^ for exam- 
le, is the union of the attributes of human nature, 
n this point of view universals are d parte rei ; their 
matter exists solely in each individual. Their form 
is the character of universality applied to this mat. 
ter : this character of universality is obtained only 
by abstracting what is peculiar to each individual in 
order to consider vfhal is common to all. In this 
x»nt of view \mivetaa2ys axe ^ l^orU \flia/dA«^^ 
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The method followed by St. Thomas to demon, 
strate the existence of Grod, exhibits to us an appli- 
cation of his principles respecting science in generaL 
But, in order to compreh^ here his mode of pro. 
eeeding, it is necessary first to notice the diBtinction 
he made between two kinds of demonstration. In 
erery demonstration the principle is anterior to the 
consequence. Now there are two species of ante« 
liority : absolute, which is in things, in the objects of 
cognition; and relative, which resides only in the 
cognitire subject, the mind of man. When we dem* 
onstrate effects by setting out from the cause, the 
relative priority agrees with the absolute : that which 
is conceived as the principle of the demonstration is 
conceived at the same time as the principle of things ; 
the logical process corresponds with the order of. 
reality. When, on the contrary, we demonstrate the 
cause by setting out from the e&cts, this correspond, 
ence does not exist ; the principle of the demonstra- 
tion is anterior to the consequence only relatively to 
our mode of cognition; it is the principle of the 
demonstration because it is more easily, more imme- 
dlately known, and not because in the order of real- 
ity it precedes the consequence. 

This being laid down, Aquinas maintains that the 
being of God cannot be proved by the first kind of 
demonstration, but only by the second. Logical pro- 
cesses applied to the existence of Grod cannot repro- 
duce the real order of things, since God would ap- 
pear in the demonstration as the consequence, while 
in the real order he is the universal principle. The 
philosopher can therefore arrive at a demonstration 
of Grod only by following an order relative to the 
human mind, by taking efl^ts as the principle of 
the demonstration, iu ordi^i \a ^»^\A \s^ ^i^s^ ^^Ks^aiRk. 
OS a logical conaequenoe* 
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Ib pi Doeadiiig An% wa mufp.mammn n^ Jk 
Thomai, anhval a dmoooilnlMi. €f Iht 
of God ia ftw diftnol waya. 

1. R « i M> rf — MM ft^iMifhfft daUi tiMM ia. — «*8ii^i | 
tile woricL Nov afarythmg diaiJajMwliBMlfi 
motioa bj aooMlliing eka. For, o»llia oaa Mi 




aa object M not BMnrad aieapi ia aa ihr «a b |p palHi 
iini 1 1 IniJTrljtn fhn ntijnn tmrnnh irMnh It ii fni|| 
and, on the other hn4 wi olgeet ia aot a^ 
oeptinaafiuraaitiiinafltkNi. TaoMaa 
but to make pa» from te pnlwtialla 4ha 
alate« Now an object eaapamiiram the 
the aetifo oDly by the infliMioe or a JieiM iri^^ 
in aclion ilMUl jiMt ai» in eianipi^h «oa( WiUi U 
onlj poteotiaUj hot, can come to the alalia. o^mImI 
heat onhr bjthe iaftienoe of fire^ whita the M( ii 
already m a atate of actaoD. Bat, ia anolhw tiai^il 
k impocfibfe that the Mune tfakig •bould he in thaflMM 
relation both potential and active; that whUk h-mt 
tually hot cannot at the «une time be aataa^y eal4 
bat only potentially ao ; thua mutaUe thinp^Jhatil 
to my, tfamga which potentiaUy iiave nmCiaa^aaaBOt 
have the eame motion in action. Tha aaBaslfai 
whole of nrataUe thmgi cannot, thea, paai ftM the 
potential to the active itate^ eieept tbMa«aii|< 
lag that haa motion in act, without havily it la 
potentiality, or, in other wmrdi, a bainf dwt 
caoM to move withoin being himedf nnlaUeb lUi 
innniiiable prime mover is God* 

2. Experience ettablishes that there eadeta in the 
sensible world a series of causes and eftcta. TUs 
laid down, everything is cause and effect, or 
exists a being who is cause withoot being 
Tbe 6nt supposition is contradictory, since than el- 
Cher we must aappose aVNAn^nXsoNavL^MBAaaaai 
Mod efba of bimaeU, wVvdJii Ha iteoa^te >i^Nfiiflb 
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cause he moat ut, tud to wt he must exirt ; or we 
moBt ^dmit bii infinite Beriea of cauaea uid efiecia, 
which ia equally inadmiaaible, for that aeriea ia actu. 
ally determinate, and reaaon cannot conceive the 
hat term of a aeries withont conceiving a firat term. 

8. Experience ettablishes thai there exista in na- 
tare a law of generation and diasdution of thinga : 
now everything that ia aubject to thia law ia, na auch, 
almply poaaible, and not neceaaary, since there waa 
■ time when it did not yet exial. But the poaaible 
■uppoees the necessary ; for if there was a time when 
everything was simply poasible, nolhiog would ever 
have existed, since nothing could have been produ- 
ced. Therefore, aince aomethine eziata, there eziata 
a being who ia not simply possible, but necessary. 

4. Observation recognises in the various b^n 
that compose the univerae varioua degrees of good- 
ness and perfection. But the more or less of per. 
lection cannot be conceived except as a greater or 
leas participation of a perfection which admits of no 
degrees of more or less. 

' 6. It is also a matter of experience, that beings 
destitute of intelligence, such as the bodies which 
together compose the world, tend' constantly in their 
operations to a good and useful end. There is, then, 
intention, design in nature. But thinga destitute of 
intelligence cannot tend to an end except so far as 
they are directed by an intelligence, as (he arrow is 
directed to its mark by the archer. There exists, 
therefore, an ordaining intelligence. 

It ^ould be observed, that in each of these dem- 
onstrations there is a double element: sji element 
fiirnisbed by experience, and a rational element. 

The element fumiahed by experience ia, in the first 
demonstration, the exuteocft t& tMittssas \^'6»ii«^- 
oad, the ctHinexion, at VeasK. o.\i^«nsD.\, A cwai*' »** 
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effect ; in the third, the fact of the generation and 
dissolution of things ; in the fourth, variety of beings 
with common qualities; in the fifth, operations of 
nature having well-being for their result. 

In the first demonstration the rational element is 
this : all motion supposes an immutoMe principle ; in 
the second, etery series of effects supposes a primary 
cause ; in the third, the possible supposes the neeessa* 
ry ; in the fourth, ike relative supposes the ahsohita ; 
in the fifth, order supposes inielUgence* AH these 
rational principles are themselves deduced from two 
notions: 1. The notion of necessary and absolute oZf 
istence, without which the relative and contingent 
are not conceivable; this is the foundation of the 
third and fourth demonstration : 2. The notion of 
cause, without which neither succession, nor motion, 
nor order of phenomena could be conceived. The 
second demonstration considers cause in general; 
the first considers it as a moving cause ; the fifth as 
an intelligent cause. 

It is also seen, from the preceding expositions, in 
what sense Thomas Aquinas says that effects are a 
principle of demonstration. By the term efiect he 
does not mean the fact merely as furnished by expe- 
rience, but also as it is the matter of a rational con- 
ception which is applied to it. 

In treating the relations of the universe to God, 
Aquinas reproduced, against dualism and agsinst 
pantheism, the reasoning of the fathers of the Church, 
combined with the categories of scholastic metaphys- 
ics respecting being, substance, and cause. He ar- 
gues for creation properly called. He says, indeed, 
that the creation is the emanation of all beings, inas- 
much as they all proceed from the primary cause ; 
but he expressly excludes the pantheistic sense of 
the word emanation, lust as the generation of a 
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maa, he uyt, is preceded by lAa non-hemg of that 
man, so the creation, which is the emanation of all 
being, is preceded by iiOK-being, He makes the ob- 
servalioD on this subject that the expression out of 
nothing, ex nihilo, does not designate the material 
cause of the creation, but the relation of two stateB, 
or the passage from non-exislence to existence. 
NeTertheleas, ia inaintaiaing creation in its proper 
seme, St. Thomas did not believe reason could dem- 
oostrate that the world did not exist from all eterui' 
ty, seeing that God could eternally have exercised his 
creative power. In defaidt of demonstration on this 
point, he referred to the teachings of revelation. 

He connected the theory of the universe with God, 
cosmology with tbeobgy, by considering nature as 
a representative of that which is in God, as a. mir- 
ror of the divine essence. But he distioguished a 
double representation of cause by the effect. The ef- 
fect can represent the cause merely so far forth as 
cause : it is thus that the smoke represents the fire. 
This representation is not an image, but a vestige, 
which, without reproducing the form of the cause, 
merely attests its action, and, so to say, its passage. 
Representation in the way of image reproduces the 
form of the cause ; it is thus that one fire represents 
another fire from which it emanates. All creatures, 
, rational and irrational, are, as creatures, the repre- 
sentation of the Trinity in the way of vestige. Each 
creature, in as far as it possesses boing, in as far as 
it is a created substance, represents particularly the 
catise and principle, and contains thus a vestige of 
the Father, the principle without principle. In as 
fiir as it has a special form, it presents a vestige of 
the Logos, the Son, in tha same way as the form of 
a work relates to the conce^tiaii oC Uafeticvtli^Axi.. Is., 
as &r as it has relK^iw (A oiisi -wX^ ww«Sj»»^«s» 
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tinct from itself, it preserves a vestige of the Spirit 
of Love, the Holy Spirit, because tl:^ co-ordination 
of an effect to another thing depends upon the will 
of the Creator moved by love. Independently of 
this representation, common to all creatures, spirits 
and bodies represent the divine Trinity according 
to a mode which is peculiar to them. Spirits^ which 
are, as immaterial beings, an image of the Father, 
the principle of being, are also, as intelligent beings, 
an image of the Son, the Word, and, as endowed with 
will, an image of the Holy Spirit. Bodies exhibit 
vestiges of the Trinity under the triple relation of 
measure, number, and weight : measure relates to 
their substance as limited by their causes or princi* 
pies ; number to the form which distinguishes them ; 
weight to the relation of order with other bodies, 
Thomas Aquinas has here reproduced analytically 
conceptions borrowed from the ancient fathers, par- 
ticularly Augustine. • 

In comparing the changes of created things with 
their immutable principle, we form the idea of the 
duration of things. Eternity is the measure of the 
absolute permanence of being, that is, of Grod, who ia 
not only unchangeable in his essence, but is not sub- 
ject to any accidental modifications. Created things 
stand in various degrees of distance from this abso- 
lute permanence. There are some whose essence 
is permanent, but who are subject to variable modi- 
fications : the measure of their duration is an cevum* 
There are others whose essence itself is in perpetual 
mutation : the measure of their duration is time. In- 
telligent creatures, in as far as they are subjects of 
successive modifications, are in time ; in as far as 
their essence subsists incorruptible under those mod- 
ifications, they correspond to the ovum ; in as far as 
thej are destined to be united to God by intuitive 
iiioo, they paTlake ot ^Xetrnv^. 
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Created beings are divided into three great class- 
es : beings absolutely immaterial, beings materia), 
and beings composed of spirit and matter. 

The perfection of the universe implies the exist- 
ence of beings free from everything material. The 
chief end of God in the creation is goodness, or as- 
similation to Grod. Now the perfect assimilation of 
the effect to the cause exists only when the effect im- 
itates the cause in its mode of operation. God cre- 
ates by his intelligence and will ; there should exist, 
therefore, creatures intellectual as he is : but intelli- 
gence can never be an act of body ; for body, corre- 
sponding solely to a point of space and time, has al- 
ways a determinate where and when. Me et nunc* 
The intelligence, on the contrary, corresponds to 
what is universal and eternal in itself. 

In respect to corporeal beings, Thomas Aquinas 
refutes the opinion of Origen, who maintained that 
bodies were created only to punish the faults of in- 
telligent creatures ; that they were the prison of the 
soul ; and, accordingly, that their creation was not a 
part of the primitive plan of Grod. According to St. 
Thomas, bodies, from the very fact of their substan- 
tial existence, must partake of the quality of good, 
and are an effect of the divine goodness : they con- 
cur to the perfection of the universe, which ought to 
comprehend a hierarchy of beings subordinate one 
to another, according to the degrees of perfection they, 
possess. Bodies should not be considered separate^ 
ly, but as parts of a whole which is itself co-ordina- 
ted by Grod. The more they are considered separ- 
ately, the more their variety is manifested ; but it is 
not so when we regard them as existing for the sake 
of spirits, because everything which relates to the 
spiritual order appears tha tnoi^ ^j»xA''5fi»a\s>sstfe'Sg^^^ 
foundly the idea is coiAi&fiie^* 
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The theory of spirits and the theory of bodies 
come together in the science which has roan for its 
object, in whom the two worlds unite. 

Wc may say there are three souls in man, in this 
sense only, however, that the mind, which in its es- 
sence is one, possesses a threefold life : the rational 
life, which exerts its functions without any corporeal 
organ ; the sensitive life, which has need of a cor- 
poreal organ ; and the vegetative life, which needs 
not only a corporeal organ, but a corporeal force be- 
sides. Nutrition and spontaneous locomotion belong 
to the vegetative life. Here St. Thomas has a very 
complicated theory concerning this triple life. ThiU 
of the rational life is divided into two branches^ cor- 
responding to intelligence and will. 

The human intelligence, united to a body, reddet 
on the confines of two horizons : the horizon of in- 
finite, eternal realities, and the horizon of finite and 
changeable things. It is the same with the will, 
which exerts itself on the confines of the double ho- 
rizon of absolute good and of relative good. 

The philosophy of the angelical doctor contained 
also political speculations. We should not, however, 
seek for them in the book de Regimine Prmc^ at* 
tributed to Thomas Aquinas by some writers. It is 
extremely probable that this work was written by 
some other person. The political ideas of Aquinas 
are the combination of two principles. As the ne- 
cessary means of order, power represents Grod ; as 
residing in such or such individual, it represents the 
community. 

We have now given some sketches which may 
serve to indicate the general character of the theo- 
ries of Thomas Aquinas ; but these sketches, we re- 
peat, are by no means an analysis of his philosophy. 
That philosophy is an infinite world of questional 
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the Summa Theob^ea alone ia a rut encyclopedia, 
of which all the parts are regularly arranged and 
united by a wonderful logical chain. But in the in- 
tellectual world of the angelical doctor a language ia 
apokeu very difierent from the language of modem 
science. To be able to know one's place in that 
world, to travel through it, one roust b^in by learn- 
isg the vocabulary of its language. Thia observa- 
tion applies likewiae to nearly all the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages. 

THIRD EPOCH. 

Ik the phaais which we have just been considering, 
(he philosophy of the Middle Ages exhibits an as- 
cending progress, a tendency to organize into a vast 
body of doctrines all the knowledge of the epoch. 
This was eroiaently the work of Thomas Aquinas. 
In the succeeding phasis, a movement in some re< 
spects the inverse is perceptible. This movement 
which took place in the heart of the schools tended 
in many directions to modify the scientific o^niza- 
tioa, and to prepare the way for another method of 
philosophizing. Three principal causes conspired 
to this result : 

1. The want of experimental studies began to be 
felt. 

2. The inconveniences of the excessive impor- 
tance attached to logical and dialectical combinations 
manifested themselves in a striking manner. 

3. The continuation of the disputes between the 
realists and nominalists, having resulted in no new 
•olution, led men to feel the need of seeking, in re- 
lation to the theory of the human mind, another or- 
der of ideas and other ^voU tA -sxiOTt '&aai.^««»'^«*- 
bMd hitherto been t&Ven. 
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. The want of experimental studies begins te hefelL 

— Roger Bacon. 

Roger Bacon, born in England in 1214, died in 
1294, pursued his studies at Oxford and at Paris. 
He perceived very clearly that the logical categories, 
when applied to physical phenonoenay gave no real 
explanation of them, and that every theory of the 
physical world should have its basis in observation 
of the processes of nature. He saw, also, that to 
simple observation must be joined experiment. He 
was in this double relation the precursor of the sci- 
entific method founded upon experience, and began 
the work which Francis Bacon completed about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Roger Bacon 
united practice to theory. He did not confine him- 
self to laying down the principles of the scientific 
reformation of which he saw the necessity ; he justi- 
fied his principles by their results. From his letter 
upon the secret operations of art and nature, and 
upon the folly of magic, it is evident that he had 
made or that he had a presentiment of many 'of the 
most important discoveries of modern science. Ro* 
ger Bacon was a Franciscan; his manuscripts, or 
copies of them, had been deposited in the library of 
a convent of his order in England. The convent 
was stormed, and his writings committed to the 
flames, in the earliest days of the Reformation. 

2. Inconvrnkncef of the excessive importance attach 
I'd to hf^ic and dialfictics begin to appear. — Dun 
Srot M.y , — Raymond Lully, 

John Duns Scotii-s was born in Great Britain abo' 
1270. I hi fjun(l«;d a school opposed to that * 
ThoinfiH A rjuinas. T\\e \>T\\\dv^\ vvivcvv^^^ %«\i^\^\> 
***a.y tltc ophmn of Scolus otv v\\t c>^mvi%\x^\v^\ ^^-^ 
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According to hiaii the intelligence did not concur in 
any respect in the forrruticBi of universals, which he 
considered aa indeterminate entities really snbststiiig 
out of the mind. In the production of particular 
beings he supposed the inlerTeution of another enti- 
ty, which was the principle whereby univeraals were 
indiriduolizBd, It ia a mjatalte, however, to suppose 
that lliis combination of two efScient principles, of 
which one is the principle of beings so far as beings, 
and the other the principle of their individualization, 
was an idea peculiar to Duns Scotus. This solution 
is to be found in many philosophers of the Middle 
Ages who were anterior to him. He did nothing 
but modify it. But wtule he represented the intelli- 
gence as entirely pasaire in the formation of univer. 
sala, he conceived on another subject the activity of 
the human free-will in a point of view which has led 
some of his adversaries to accuse him of Pelagian- 
ism, although he did not really deny the existence 
of divine grace. 

While certainly the questions started by Scotus 
excited earnest discussion, yet the school founded by 
him exerted more influence upon the destinies trf 

iihilosophy in the Middle Ages by the method it fol- 
owed than by the opinions peculiar to it. Scotus 
advanced the pretension of improving philosophy by 
bringing more precision into the investigation of the 
problems that engaged men's minds ; but this preten- 
sion degenerated into a rage for dialectic subtleties, 
which obscured instead of eiplaining things. By an 
infinite division and subdivision of logical notions, 
•cience went backward instead of advancing ; and 
the Tery excessea in which the purely dialectic metli- 
od resulted revealed the vices of the method itself. 

The logical wotVlb ot B.o.'jwwwA \j&^ i^[*n^^si. 
1334, in the island o5 >^a.jQx«i^ aOT.\.-t&»M*-"«» "^ 
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same result, althouffh their first and immediate eflfect 
was in a contrary direction. His Ara Magna made 
the mind a sort of automatoni whose action consist- 
ed in combining mechanically tables of ideas dispo- 
sed in such a way that their different correlations 
would furnish answers to all imaginable questions. 
The invention of Raymond Lully was really ingenli 
ous ; and that universal instrument, whose easy ap. 
plication was to dispense with all other labour, exci- 
ted at first some enthusiasm in a numbjer of the 
schools ; but the barrenness of that mere yerbal sci- 
ence was not long in showing itself; and as that in- 
tellectual mechanism was nothing but the dialectic 
method carried to its last consequences, the discredit 
into which it fell reacted against the method itself. 

3. The continuance of the disputes between the fiom- 
inalisis and realists producing no new solution, 
makes felt the need of seeking for another order of 
ideas and other points of view with respect to the 
theory of the human mind. 

This discussion was continued, in behalf of abso- 
lute nominalism, by William Cyccam, John Buridan, 
Peter d'Ailly, and Gregory Rimini, in the fourteenth 
century; by Vassel Gansfort, Gabriel Biel, and 
James Almain, in the fifleenth : on the side of abso- 
lute realism, by Francis of Mayron, sumamed the 
master of abstractions, and by other strict disciples 
of Scotus, who belonged to the fourteenth and fif- 
teentli centuries : on the side of a doctrine both nom- 
inal and realist, according to the point of view given 
by the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, by Giles Co- 
loiina, who died at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, and by most of the doctors of tiie 

Thomist school. 
While these discua&io\» vieiix wiVvCowax^^^Asft. 
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cing any result proporticmed to the intellectual actir- 
itf displayed, the symptams of a double reactitm 
against the acholastic philosophy appeared. The 
intuitive or mystical philosophy was revived by G!eT- 
son, who excelled, however, in^ the logical method, 
which he regarded solely as preparative to a higher 
mode of knowledge. From his writings it mav also 
be seen that Oriental myaticiam had reappeared ; for 
he rerutes a coatemporaneous book in which the doc- 
trine of the final transfornuttion of all creatures into 
pure divine ideas, or their absorption into God, had 
Deeo expressly rnaiDtaiaed, Geraon, chancellor of 
the University of Paris, was bora in 1363, and died 
in 1429. The JVoturo/ TA«o2cigy of Raymond of Se- 
bond was, in the fifteenth century, the index of an- 
other tendency opposed to the dialectic philosophy ; 
a tendency which had for its object to unite religious 
speculations with the observation of nature and of 
man. 

Obtervatitmi on Ike FhUotophi of the Middle Ages, 
1, The philosophical conceptions of the Middle 
Ages, with a very few exceptions, are directed in 
their results to proving truths which are the principle 
and the sanction of virtue. This philosophy, while 
labouring, even at the expense of variety in its ays. 
terns, to strengthen in men's minds the foundations of 
moral order, nas more efieclually served the cause 
of humanity than it could have done by giving itself 
to more various but contradictory speculations, 
which would have compromised those great founda- 
tions. Thanks to the intellectual unity, formed in 
the schools of the Middle Ages, the European mind 
acquired, while springmg up, a temperament singular- 
ly robust : the errors even inla 'wVacV vN.'uu^ vsis^^si^ 
en, in passing thtoug\t ftaea cwv^skw* ^"i- Ntt«K«s»R. 
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discussions, have not been able to exhaust its origi- 
nal strength. 

2. Christianity, in freeing the mind from andent 
pantheism and from atheism, had rooted in the bu. 
man intelligence two fundamental ideas, that of God 
and that of the creature. The philosophy of the 
Middle Ages was particularly engaged, as Christian 
philosophy has always been, with the relation of these 
two terms. 

3. Many of the metaphysical and moral concept 
tions of the scholastic philosophy are still fundament- 
ally living. What was in germe has been developed ; 
what was restricted to a particular order of ideas lias 
been at a later day combined with other classes of 
ideas ; but the substance of those conceptions re- 
mains, the forms only have changed. 

4. In respect to the human faculties, it is acknowl- 
edged that the great logical force which distinguish- 
es the modern mind is due to the education receiv- 
ed in the Middle Ages. Intuition, as we have seen, 
was also represented in the schools of that epoch. 

5. But the philosophical method generally employ- 
ed during that period was radically vicious. The 
schoolmen sought in conceptions purely logical the 
principle of the explanation of things, whereas such 
conceptions can furnish nothing but the means of sci- 
entific classification and arrangement. They reared 
upon this basis an edifice of abstractions, often very 
ingeniously constructed, often very vast, but which 
was not at all a representation of the real world. 

6. Thereby came the excessive importance attach- 
ed to dialectics, which combines words without seiz- 
ing the true relations of things. Subtleties and cav- 
ils could not but spring from this abuse. 

7. The part of the ^WyXo^oy'^xn ^l >\vvi VwAA\fc k^ 
Hhich comprises siiccuVaUowa xt\ax\NiiVtt^^»Tj«^i>B^ 
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world, was most of all affected by this vicious meth- 
od. These speculations, which do not relate to an 
order of necessary truths, can be established only on 
a large basts given by observation. That basis was 
wanting in the philosophy of the schoolmen ; and as, 
on the other hand, their categories embraced the 
universal whole <^ things, they were led to propose 
and to resolve many questions in physics without 
having previously acquired the elements of the solu- 
tion. 

8. Philosophical speculations concerning man, and 
especially social man, have need equally of observa- 
tion of the facts unfolded in the history of the hu- 
man world. Historical knowledge was at that time 
so limited that this portion of the scholastic philos- 
ophy could not but present considerable defects. 

9. All these causes naturally conspired to produce 
the decline of the scholastic philosophy. At first 
the barrenness of the dialectic nnethod, as a method 
of discovery, was to be finally displayed. Then, 
fisirther, when the study of fects, whether in physics 
or history, had made some progress, there arose a 
great disproportion between those particular sciences 
and philosophy, then insufficient to embrace and sys- 
tematize them. Now philosophy is the general sci- 
ence, acientia umversalis^ and can exist only on con. 
dition of constituting the unity of the different sci- 
ences. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 

Hakper ft Bbothcrs, 88 Cliff-street, New-Yoik* 
have just issued a new and complete catalogue of 
their publications, which will be forwarded, without 
chaige, to any part of the United States* upon ap- 
plication to them personally or by mail post paid. 
In this catalogue may be found over one thousand 
volumes, embracing every branch of literature, stand- 
ard and imaginative. The attention of persons form- 
ing libraries, either private or public, is particularly 
directed to the great number of valuable standard 
historical and miscellaneous works comprised in 
the list. It will also be found to contain most of 
' the works requisite to form a circulating library of 
a popular character; all of which may be obtained 
at reasonable prices (sixty per cent, less than books 
published in England) from the principal books^en 
throughout the United States. 
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